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TO HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE or MONTROSE 


My Lorp Duke, 


In giving this Work of my late Father’s 
to the world, I flatter myfelf that, while I difcharge 
a duty to the memory of a Parent, I perform, at the 
fame time, a not unacceptable fervice to the Public. 
The reception with which my Father’s former pro- 
ductions of a fimilar kind were honoured, together 
with my knowledge of the attention which he paid 
to the perfecting the prefent work, by the acquifi- 
tion of every information which inquiry or refearch 
could procure, may fairly infpire a certain degree of 
confidence in the favour it may expect to obtain. 
One circumftance indeed there 1s, which naturally 
creates fome diffidence in offering this volume to the 
world, namely, that it is prefented under all the dif- 
advantages attending a pofthumous work. which the 
death of its Author has deprived of his correCtions 
and revifal. From this circumftance, however, it 


may, perhaps, gain as much on one hand as it lofes 


( wv ) 

on another. While it may be expofed to the feve- 
‘rity of criticifm, it will conciliate the indulgence of 
candour,-and the favour of humanity. A fenfe of 
thofe amiable qualities in your Grace emboldens me 
to ufher it into the world under the protection of your 
Name. Placed at the head of the Society of Antigua- 
ries of Scotland, one of the chief purpofes of whofe 
inftitution is the extenfion of hiftorical and literary 
knowledge in this kingdom; a work calculated for 
the promotion of Natural Hiftory and Science can- 
not be confidered as foreign to the views of that 
Society, or to the notice of your Grace as its Prefi- 
dent. As Secretary of that Society, I may be- al- 
lowed to embrace this opportunity of prefenting the 
volume to your Grace, and of expreffing, at the fame 
time, the very high efteem which, in common with 
my country, I entertain for your Grace’s charaéter, 
and of that confideration and refpeét with which I 
have the honour to be, 


My Lorp Duke, 
With the profoundeft refpec& and efteem, 


Your Grace’s moft humble fervant, 
| 


ALEX. SMELLIE. 
Epin. Nov, 15. 
1798. PR I- 


PR EF AC FE 


N a Preface to the firft volume, I gave a 
fhort view of the origin, progrefs, and 
general defign of this work. With regard 
to the execution, it becomes me to be fi- 
lent. But I muft be allowed to expres 
my gratitude for the favourable reception I 
have obtained from public candour, or, per- 
haps, public indulgence. This circumftance, 
though highly flattering, acts as a deprefling 
power on a fecond attempt. I feel a de- 
gree of dread, left I fhould difappoint ex- 
pectation, and lofe the {mall portion of lite- 
rary reputation I may have acquired. As 
my plan, however, cannot be completed 
without another volume, I muft fubmit to 


my fate. 
The 


v1 PREFAC E, 


The objects exhibited by nature to our 
obfervation are numerous, variegated, and 
connected. ‘To give even a curfory view 
of the whole, would exceed the powers of 
any human being. For this reafon, I have 
hitherto confined my remarks chiefly to the 
animal and vegetable ‘kingdoms. In this 
fecond and laft volume, I fhall obferve the 
fame plan. ‘The field is {till extenfive; and 
[I fhall endeavour to cultivate it, at leaft, 
with diligence. 


The fubjects I have felected for the pre- 
fent publication will not, I hope, be lefs en- 
tertaining and inftructive than thofe of the 
former. 
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CHAPTER I 
Of Method. 


SECT. {. 


OF the utility of Method in every department of Science, and parti- 
cularly in Natural Hiflory—Methodical arrangement into tribes and 
familics, both in the animal and vegetable — ts evidently 
founded in Nature. 


ETHOD is the order and difpofition of our thoughts, relating 

to a particular fubyecét. It is fo effential to {cience in general, 

that the merit of any compoiition is principally eftimated by the juft< 
nefs and precifion with which the authors ideas are arranged. 

Vou. II. A In 
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In Compofition, whatever be the fubject, diftin@ ideas are not 
only neceflary, but thofe ideas muft be difpofed in a certain order or 
method, correfponding to the general defign of the performance. 
Neither is method, in this cafe, a matter of choice. It is the refult 
of the particular principles and mode of reafoning adopted by the 
writer. To enumerate the many advantages arifing from methodical 
arrangement in f{cience, is foreign to our purpofe. Without method, 
it is impoflible to reach perfpicuity, the capital object in every com~ 


pofition. 


In defcribing a vaft variety of objects poflefling fome univerfal 
and common qualities,—every individual, at the fame time, having 
fome qualities peculiar to itfelf, fome generic or fpecific differences 
which ferve to diftinguith it from the whole group, and to conftitute 
a particular character, —methodical diftribution is not only ufeful, but 


indifpenfably neceflary. 


In fuch a multifarious fubje& as natural hiflory, which has for its 
objef the numerous productions of animate and inanimate nature, 
it was neceflary to invent fome mode of generalifing our ideas. The 
number of objects is fo immenfe ; the gencral figure, fituation and 
ftruéture of parts in the animal tribes ; their manner of living, gene- 
ration, moral character, or difpofition of mind, the artifices employed 
in defending themfelves and attacking their enemies, in procuring 
food and providing againft the inclemencies and viciflitudes of the 
differcnt elements, their utility to mankind, and the relations they have 
to each other; thefe, and many other circumftances, are fo various and 
complicated, that, without a methodical diftribution into clafles and 
genera, although perfectly arbitrary, and though no traces of any con- 
neCting principles were difcoverable in the productions of nature, the 

mind 
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mind would inftantly recoil, and for ever abandon the ftudy of Na- 
tural Hiftofy,’ as a heap of undigefted rhaterials which it was impof- 
fible to bring into a fcientific form, which confequently might diftradt 
and confound, but could never afford any rational entertainment te 


an intelligent being. 


But Nature, however numerous and diverfified in her produc- 
tions, prefents no fuch disjointed and incongruous affemblages. On 
the contrary, there is not a fingle being in the univerfe, whether 
animate or inanimate, endowed with a {et of powers and qualities 
entirely peculiar to itfelf. If fuch a body really exifted, and could 
be recognifed by our fenfes, fo powerful is the impreffion received 
from the general concatenation of natural obyeéts, that we could not 
hefitate a moment in pronouncing it miraculous. The variety of 
objects is almoft infinite ; but thefe varieties-are not effected by large 
ftrides, leaving ample room for farther gradations. Their limits, on 
the contrary, are fo narrowly, fo nicely defined, that confiderable atten- 
tion, joined to a habit of accurate obfervation, is neceflary to difcern 
them. The general utility of this great and benevolent plan of opera- 
tion is apparent. Not to mention the other advantages of mutual depen- 
dence and relation, this variety and uniformity, thofe beautiful con- 
nections and diftinGtions, allure us to the ftudy of Nature, afford fuffi- 
cient materials for the conftruction of {cience, give rife to all our‘ab- 


{tract ideas, and, of courfe, extend and enlarge our reafoning faculties. 


Every man of ordinary underftanding, although he has given but 
little attention té the animals which furround him, has been {6 long 
accuftomed, not from inftruction, but obfervation, to arrange them 
into the four grand natural Claffes of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fithes, 
and Infeéts, that he is unable to recolle&t either the time or manner 

A 2 in 
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in which he acquired the idea of this diftribution. Without beftow- 
ing a more particular attention, fuch a perfon cannot be fuppofed to 
inveftigate thofe lefs obvious relations which ferve as a bafis for pe- 


neric and {pecific diftinGions. 


jut a ftricter ferutiny into the animal creation will foon enable us 
not only to difcern general analogies and connecting principles, but 
likewife a number of particular and ftriking relations which charac- 


terife and conititute tribes and familics. 


So many common qualities occur in the great natural clafs of qua- 
drupeds, that it is almoft unneceflary to mention them. They have 
an equal number of legs ; the number of eyes and cars are the fame; 
there is an cvidcnt limilarity in the general figure of thcir bodies ; 
their {kins are covered with hair; they are all viviparous, and fuckle 
their young; their manner of generating and producing is nearly 
the fume. The fimilarities in their internal ftru€ture are not lefs re- 
markable. They are all furnithed. with lungs to an{wer the pur- 
poics of refpiration ; their hearts coniilt of two ventricles and two 


auricles; thcir blood is red and warm, &c. 


Notwithftanding the many fimilarities that take place in the ex- 
ternal form and internal ftructure of the clafs of quadrupeds, the 
characters and features by which Nature has diftinguithed the dif- 
ferent genera or families are flill more numerous. Thefe diftinc- 
tions are fo various, and may be- difcovered -:n fo many different 
parts of the body, in the .f{cod,sdifpefisions, and peculiar. in{tindcts, 
that they have given rife to a great diverlity of arrangement adopted 
by different fyftematic writers. .¢ 


M. 
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M. de Buffon, indeed, makes the variety of methodical diftribu- 
tions an argument againft fy{tematic arrangement in general, as im- 
plying an uncertainty and deficiency in the natural characters. We 
fhall have occafion afterwards to take notice of the method adopted 
by this ingenious and eloquent author, and fhall only, in this place, 
mention fome particulars which, we imagine, will be fufficient to 
convince the candid inquirer, that methodical diftribution is not 
only ufeful in the ftudy of Natural Hiftory, but that Nature has ac- 
tually prefented her productions to us, not in an immenfity of un- 
connected individuals, but in larger or fmaller groups, linked toge- 
ther by unambiguous relations. ‘Thefe groups are commonly known 
by the name of gexera or families, every individual of which ought 
not only to poflefs the g neral properties of the clafs, but likewife a 
family charadter and likenefs. The concurrence of thefe circumftances 
is neceflary to the formation of a aatural genus, in oppofition to 
artificial alemblages, to which, in fome cafes, moft fyftematic writers 
have been cu.iged to refort, partly from the want of a fufficicnt ac- 
quaintance with p.rticulir anima's, and partly owing to fome origi- 


nal imperfection in their principles of arrangement. 


The cat-kind, the felinum cenus of Mr Ray, the felis of Linnzeus, 
comprehend.» the hon, tigre, panth:r. leopard, ounce, the cat-a- 
mountain, the dome!tic cat, and the lvnx. The bare infpection of 
‘thefe animals, or their pictures, without knowing any thing of their 
hiftory, will at once convince us of their mutual rclations, and of 
the propriety of placing them under oe venus. But, after we have 
learned their hiftory, and difcovcred the fimilarity in their difpofi- 
tions, in their food, manner of feizing and devouring their prey, 
and other circumflances in their oeconomy, we can no longer hefi- 
tate in pronouncing them a nawural genus. The horfe, the afs, and 

the 
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the zebra; the different f{pecies of monkies; the bats; the wefels ; 
the fquirrels; the different fpecies of deer; the goat-kind; the 
fheep-kind; the ox-kind; the armadillos or tatus ; the hare-kind: 
Thefe, and many others, are in the fame circumftances, and have 
an equal title to be confidered as natural genera. 


We might enumerate fimilar examples among birds, fifhes, and in- 
fects ; -but thofe who are unacquainted with Natural Hiftory may 
believe us when we affert, that the fame diftinguifhing features, the 
fame family-connedtions are to be found in the animals belonging 
to thofe clafles as take place among quadrupeds; and the Naturalift 
has no occafion to be informed af a fact with which he is already 
fuficiently acquainted. 


We are now fully authorifed to lay it down as an eftablithed truth, 
that there is a general fubordination and concatenation in the ani- 
mal kingdom, that Nature has actually diftributed her productions 
into claffes, and genera; and confequently that thofe fyftematic 
writers who have moft clofely followed the order of Nature in their 
methodical diftributions are entitled to the higheft rank in the public 
eftimation. 


But, although claffes and genera be evidently founded in nature, 
a difficulty ftill remains. In order to facilitate the inveftigat‘on of 
animals, naturalifts have found it neceflary to make intermediate di- 
vifions between the claffes and the genera. Thefe divifions are called 
orders. ¥ven in this article Nature is not altogether deficient. We 
are already acquainted with many inftances, in the animal kingdom, 
of particular relations by which feveral genera of the fame clafs are 


peculiarly connected. A thorough knowledge of thefe natural rela- 


tions 
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tions is all that is neceflary for the conftruction of a perfect’ method. 
But there is fuch a variety of circumftances to be learned, of which 
we are as yet perfectly ignorant, that the induftry and experience of 
many ages will ftill be neceflary, if indeed we can ever hope, for 
the acquifition of this great defideratum in natural hiftory. A fimi- 
larity in the external figure or internal ftruCture is not enough. The 
difpofitions, manners, inftincts,. economy, &c. muft likewife be 
thoroughly known. We are at prefent far from being fufficiently ac- 
quainted with thefe, and many other important circumftances, even 
with regard to feveral of our native animals. How then can we: 
expect to fee a perfeG methodical diftribution? What right have 
we to cenfure fyftematic writers for not arriving at an impoffible de- 
gree of perfection in their method? Itis cruel and injurious. To 
receive with joy the light they communicate, to employ their know- 
ledge and experience in the further advancement of the fcience, and 
to grant them the tribute of praife in proportion to the merit of their 
re{pective performances, would be more confiftent with that candor 
and humanity which ought ever to be the infeparable concomitants 


ef philofophy. 


It is principally in the formation of orders that naturalifts have fo 
widely differed in tueir fyftems. Ignorant of the genuine relations 
of nature, they have been obliged to have recourfe to artificial diag- 
noftics. In the clafs of quadrupeds, the charaCteriftic figns are taken 
from the feet, from the teeth, the paps, the parts of generation, &c. 
There is {till a greater diverfity in the orders of birds, fithes, and 
infe@ts. Particular parts of the body are fixed upon, not becaufe 
thefe parts are pointed out by Nature as infallible marks of diftinc- 
tion or relation, but becaufe a perfect method, in the prefent ftate of 
the icience, is impoflible ; and any method is preferable to confu- 

fion. 
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fion. It is vain, therefore, to difpute about the propriety or impro- 
priety of the affemblages in the orders of a Ray, a Linnzus, a 
Klein, or a Pennant. Till we acquire a more perfect knowledge of 
the hiftory, as well as of the figure of animals, it is of little im- 
portance whofe fyftem be adopted, provided the characters be clear, 
and all the facts that are at prefent known be diftin@ly related. 
Were every naturalift of the fame fentimcnts with regard to this 
point, many incumbrances with which natural hiftory is now 
loaded would be removed ; the fludent would not be diftratted and 
retarded by an infinity of fynonimes; the fcience would become 
more fimple and intelligible ; and, of courfe, its bounds and the 
number of its votaries would foon be greatly augmented. I mean 
not that all attempts towards the perfeétion of fyftem fhould be laid 
afide ; but that, in the prefent imperfect ftate of the fcience, it is to 
be regretted, that fo much time and genius fhould be expended in 
iruitlefs difputes, and in the augmentation of methods and terms. 
To add to the number of iaQs and obfervations, to defcribe with ac- 
curacy and precifion, to feparate filion from truth, to inveftigate 
the o:cnomy and moral character of animals, and to render their 
tity to mankind more extenfive: Thefe are objects more worthy 
of the attention of philofophers, more agrecable to ingenuous minds, 


wad more correfpondent to the genius of the {cience. 


Nothing further need be faid with regard to the utility and de- 
;eQs of metiod in gencral. Obfervations of a more particular na- 
ture will eccur in explaining fome of the principal methodical ar- 
ranzeinents, A fliort view of the methods invented by fyftematic 
s.riters will make the reader acquainted with the different and fuc- 
efive efforts towards the improvement of method, and give us an 
A OELIMEG OT unfolding more diftindlly the reafons by which we 

have 
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have been determined, in the following work, to adopt one in pre- 
ference to all the reft. 


In moft authors who have written profeffedly upon the hiftory of 
animals, attempts towards methodical arrangement may be difcerned. 
Ariftotle, Pliny, and Alian perceived the utility of method. But 
they feem never to have dreamed of the practicability of teaching 
the ftudent, by the help of a fyftem, partly natural, partly artificial, 
to inveftigate the name, and, in many inftances, even the nature 
and difpofitions of an animal he never faw before ; or to be able, in 
a few minutes, to pronounce with certainty, that it had never hither- 
to been defcribed by any author. This curious difcovery was re- 
ferved for a later and more fcrutinizing age. 


Vou. IL B SECT, 
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Book 7th gives a particular account of the circumftanoes preced- 
ing and tollowing the generation of man, viz. puberty, the men- 
ftrual flux, figns of conception, the time of geftation, the num- 
ber of young, the milk, the refemblance of children to their pa- 
rents, &c. 


The firft fifteen chapters of the 8th book contain a hiftory of the 
food and manner of living of the different tribes of animals. From 
the 15th to the 24th, we have an account of fuch animals as conceal 
themfelves at certain feafons of the year, the migration of birds, and 
what animals renew their age by moulting, or by cafting their fkin. 
From the 24th chapter to the end of the book, the author enume- 
rates the difeafes of animals, the fituations and circumiftances that 
are favourable to health or produdtive of difeafes, and the feafons 
when they are moft proper to be ufed for food. 


In the firft chapter of book oth, the mental differences that take 
place in males and females are pointed out. The remainder of this 
book treats of the friendly or hoftile difpofitions of certain animals 
to one another, and of their characters; it likewife contains fome 
general defcriptions and fpecific diftin€tions, 


From this fhort view of the method and contents of Ariftotle’s 
hiftory of animals, the general defign of the author may be colledt- 
ed. He begun with inveftigating the manners, difpofitions, and 
{tru€ture of individuals. Ariftotle was enabled to execute this im- 
portant tafk to more advantage, perhapg, than any other perfon ei- 
ther before or fince his time. Not to mention the extent of his own 
eenius, Alexander provided him with live animals from every quar- 
ter of the then known world. ‘Thefe were fupported by the muni- 

ficencc 
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ficence of a monarch who merited the epithet of Great, not for the 
boundlefs ambition of his heart, not for the flaughter of millions of 
his own fpecies, but for the protection and encouragement he afford- 
ed to the greater Ariftotle. 


After {pending much time and labour in inveftigating the charac- 
ters and difpofitions of animals; after. making repeated experiments 
in order to difcover the fecret {fprings of their actions, the extent of 
their capacities, their affe@tions and averfions ; after fatisfying him- 
felf with regard to thefe and many other interefting articles, Ari- 
ftotle’s next obje€t was, how to digeft thofe materials fo as beft to 
promote the fcience of nature. To give a particular defcription and 
hiftory of every individual neither correfponded with the genius of the 
author, nor with the ftate of the fcience at that time. To inveftigate 
the relations and differences which ferve to conne& and diftinguith 
the various tribes of animals, was the capital obje@& of the Icarned 
author. Like the great Bacon, inftead of retailing idle fictions, or 
fa&ts founded only upon ignorance and credulity, Ariftotle per- 
ceived the neceflity of afcertaining the genuine principles of the 
{cience by alual experiments. Some idea may be formed of the 
number of thofe experiments, and the judgment with which they 
were conducted, by the extenfive and accurate conclufions the au- 
thor has drawn from them. Whoever reads Ariftotle’s hiftory of ani- 
mals with the fame view with which he reads {ome modern authors 
will be greatly difappointed. Trrifling anecdotes, marvellous feats of 
{trength, ferocity, or cunning, addreffed to the imagination in the 
language of declamation, arc not to be expected in the works of an 


Ariftotle. 


His chief objeé& was to reduce into a {cientific form a branch of 
-  Matural 
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natural knowledge, which had hitherto confifted only of a chaos of 
detached, uncertain, and often fabulous narrations and defcriptions. 
The happy circumftances in which he was placed, joined to the un- 
common abilities with which this extraordinary perfon was endowed, 
enabled him to unfold the principles of natural hiftory with fuch 
amazing fuccefs, that, to this day, no fyftem has been attempted, the 
principles of which have not evidently been derived from Ariftotle. 
Analogies and diftinctions are not only drawn from magnitude, 
figure, faculties and difpofitions of mind, but from the inftruments 
of motion, the teeth, the eyes, the genitals, and, in a word, fram 
every external and internal part of the body. 


Having faid fo much on what appears to be the nature and 
defign of Ariftotle’s hiftory of animals, it now becomes neceflary to 
difclofe the principal intention of being fo particular. 


The eloquent M. de Buffon, and his learned and induftrious 
friend M. Daubenton, declared enemies to methodical arrangement 
themfelves, betray a {trong inclination to prefs this illuftrious ancient 
into their fervice. Thcy allege, that Ariftotle, fo far from having 
a defign to eftablith the principles of /yfiem, thows a fovereign con- 
tempt for methodical diftribution, not only by the plan he has fol- 
lowed, but in different parts of the work itfclf; and yet, by way of 
compliment to the author, they fay, “ that it is neceflary to go back 
“ to the days of Ariftotle for the general principles of the divifion of 
“© animals*.” After mentioning the fources from which Ariftotle, 
in his firft book, derives the diftinguifhing characteriflics of diffcrent 
animals, thefe gcntlemen infift, that the author never meant them to 


be 
* Hift. Nat. par Buffon, vol. 4. p. 142. 
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be the foundation of a modern nomenclature or fyftem, fimilar to 


thofe of Ray or Linnaeus *. 


With regard to this we are perfectly agreed, but for a very difle- 
rent reafon. Ariftotle faw the perplexed ftate of the fcience, or ra- 
ther perceived that the natural hiftory of animals had not hitherto 
been reduced to a {cientific form. He therefore applied the whole 
force of his mind towards the inveftigation of general principles, to 
ferve as a bafis for fyftem, and as a model for future writers. But, 
after the labour of many years, and encountering numberlefs difh- 
culties, even making every allowance for the extent of his capacity 
and forefight, it can hardly be fuppofed that Ariftotle could ever 
conceive the poflibility of a fyftem fo perfect as either that of Ray 


or Linnaeus. 


Buffon and Daubenton further allege, that Ariflotle was too well 
acquainted with the nature of animals, to attempt a regular divifion 
of them into clafles, orders, genera, and fpecics ; that he only ufed 
generic terms in compliance with the ideas of the-vulgar, who uni- 
formly give the fame name to objccts cndowed with fimilar quali- 
ties; but that he formally profcribes all fubdivifions of the gcnus, as 
being partly forced, partly impoflible ; and becaufe, in forming the 
different branches of thofe fubdivifions, objects are feparated and dif- 
perfed which ought always to be placed under one point of view: 
Befides, that, in fubdividing the genus, we are obliged to ufe nega- 
tive characters: That Ariftotle rejects negative characters, becaufe 
no diftinlions or relations can be eftablifhed upon an idea of priva- 
tion, and becaufe a thing which docs not exifl cannot be divided in- 
to {pecies T. 

This 
* Fitt. Nat. par Buffon, vol. 4. p. 143. 
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This reprefentation of the fentiments of Ariftotle concerning me- 
thodical arrangement induced me to perufe his hiftery of animals 
with more than ordinary attention; and, if I am not greatly mifta- 
ken, I have difcovered the only reafon which could induce the 
author to drop a few expreffions which, at firft view, feem to juftify 
Buffon and Daubenton’s opinion. 


Whoever reads the book will foon perceive that the word genus ts 
often ufed in the fame fenfe as c/a/s or order among the moderns; 
and fometimes it is limited to the fame idea that we affix to genus *. 
This circumftance frequently gives rife to ambiguity. 


Our author, as formerly obferved, never intended to give a parti- 
cular defcription and hiflory of every fpecies. Man’ being the 
principal and beft known animal in the creation, Ariftotle takes 
him as a ftandard, and defcribes minutely his whole frame and 
movements. In defcribing the inferior tribes of animals, he feldom 
defcends to minutiae, but keeps chiefly in view their relations and 
difcrepancies. Ariftotle’s book, therefore, is not a natural hiftory 
of animals in the modern fenfe of thefe words. It confifts only of 
philofophical differtations on the general ftru€ture, manners, and 
difpofitions of animated beings. If any perfon withes to learn Arif. 
totle’s account of the lion, tiger, horfe, elephant, or any other ani- 

mal, 

* Sunt autem genera fumma quaedam, quibus animalia diftinguuntur. Sunt vero 
haec: Unum avium; alterum pifcium; tertium cetorum; quae omnia conftant fan- 
guine. Ert et aliud eorum genus, quae tefta conteguntur, quod sites appellatur. 
Item aliud, quod molliore tefta operitur ; caeterum nomine uno comprehenfum eft ; 
guales tocuftae et cancrorum genera quaedam, atque gammarérum. Praeterea aliud 


mollufcorum ; cuiufmodi lolligines, et lollii, et faepiae. Poftremo, infectorntm quoque 
genus eit, quae omnia carent fanguine.—Ari/?. Lift. Animal, edit, Scalliger, lib. 1, cap. 7. 
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mal, he muft perufe the whole work before he can collect every 
thing the author has faid concerning them. His fa&s and obfer- 
vations are numerous; but, with regard to particular animals, thefe 
are not to be found in onc place, nor in treating of an individual 
fubje&t in the form of a continued hiftory. On the contrary, his 
facts are always employed to fupport the principles which he at the 
time is endeavouring to eftablith. 


To an author compofing a book upon Ariftotle’s plan, therefore, 
a {crupulous fubdivilion of the different clafles or genera could have 
an{wered no ufeful purpofe. In eftablifhing or inveftigating general 
principles, it is neceflary to have a free and unlimited range through 
the whole circle of nature. Accordingly Ariftotle, in treating of 
generation, the fenfes, the inftruments of motion, &c. inftead of 
taking an individual for his fubje&t, gives all the varieties that can 
be collected from the whole animal creation: And this condu@ he 
uniformly purfues, whatever be the fubjeét he is handling. 


Such being the plan of our author, it furely cannot furprife any 
perfon to fee him occafionally obferving, “ that as many animals 
“ are pofleffed of fome common qualities, it is unneceflary to treat 
“ of thefe qualities as feparately exifting in different fubjedts.” 


It is an obfervation as old as Pliny, that there is not any book 
from which a man may not learn fomething: And it may likewife 
be obferved, that, when a man reads with a view to fupport a pre- 
conceived opinion, there is hardly any book in which he will not at 
leaft imagine that he has found fomething to his purpofe. We will. 
venture to affirm, that no man, who had not previoufly determined 
to condemn the methodical diftribution of animals, could have ever 

Vou. II. C difcovered 
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difcovered that Ariftotle had the fmalleft inclination to be of the 
fame opinion, Inftead of endeavouring to learn the general defign 
ef the book before us, were we, in imitation of Buffon and Dauben- 
ton, to pick out all the pailages that actually favour methodical ar- 
rangement, this chapter would be enormoufly {welled with quotations. 


§2. Or PLINY, tue Exper. 


AFTER reading Arifiotle, it is natural to expect that every fucceed- 
ing writer upon the fubjcé& of ani:nals would have either adopted his 
principles or endeavoured to improve them. But, on perufing the 
works of the fucceflors of that great philofopher, this expeQation is 
by no means gratified. Ariftotle demonftrated the neceflity of me- 
thod and of accurate defcription, But, inftead of following his ex- 
ample, the very idea of method, whether natural or artifrcial, feems 
to have been almoft entirely loft for many centuries. Had the an- 
cients been more explicit in their defcriptions of natural bodies, their 
inattention to mcthod might eafily have been pardoned. But, with 
regard to this moft eflential aiticle, they are fo exceedingly defec- 
tive, that it 1s often impoflible to difcover the fubje& of which they 
are treating. They fuppofe the reader to know every fubftance 
merely by the naine they chufe to give it. If any character by 
which the body may be diftinguifhed appears in their writings, it 
fcems to efcape from the author as it were by accident. Even when 
a defcription is attempted, the permanent and effential characters are 
generally miffed; and nothing but accidental and mutable charaGers, 
or, which is ftill worfe, char Gers that equally belong to other fub- 
flances, are exhibitcd. Nay, in defcribing fpecies, the charaers of 
| the 
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the genus itfelf are often totally omitted *. Were it difficult to de- 
monftrate the utility of methodical diftribution by arguments of a 
different nature, it would be fufficient to refer the oppofers of me- 
thod to the ancient writers of natural hiftory, to thew how much 


confufion and ambiguity the want of fuch diftribution occafions. 


But, although the ancient naturalifts were not fo attentive to me- 
thod and accuracy of defeription as could be withed, we muft not 
therefore fuppofe them to be deftitute of merit. On the contrary, 
their writings are diftinguifhed by a grandeur and clevation of fenti- 
ment which few moderns have been able to reach. Defpifing every 
thing that appears to be trifling or infignificant, they exalt our ideas 
of nature, and are particularly follicitous to fhew that all her pro- 


ductions anfwer fome ufeful purpote to mankind. 


4 


The want of method and precifion of delcription is peculiarly te 
be regretted in the works of the learned and laborious Pliny. His 
genius was too comprchenfive to be limited to any branch of natu- 
ral hiflory. His ideas of this fubje& were not confined to animals, 
vegetables, and mincrals, but extended to every produdtion of Na- 
ture exhibited either in the heavens or the earth. Agreeably to 
thefe ideas, Pliny’s Hiftory of Nature, befides a hiftory of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, comprehends an abridge- 
ment of all that the ancients knew in geography, aftronomy, bota- 
ny, agriculture, gardening, medicine, the liberal arts, &c. His ftyle 
is concife, nervous, and elevated. His knowledge ts profound, and 
his method df reafoning clear and philofophical. But, as it is fo- 
reign to our prefent defign, to give an account of Pliny’s manner 

C 2 of 


ryt 


* Vid. Plin. Tift. Nat. cap. 8. et alibi paffim. 
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of treating every fubje€t, we fhall confine ourfelves to his hiftory of 


animals, 


Pliny, in this part of his work, begins with man. He does not, 
however, like Ariftotle, give a defcription of the ftructure of the 
human body. His chief objeéts are the external figure of men, the 
difpofitions, manners, and cuftoms of different nations. Here our 
author difcovers an extenfive erudition, and a deep knowledge of 


human nature. 


A ftrange mixture of character, however, appears in moft parts 
of Pliny’s writings. A mind ftored with every fpecies of literature, 
a refined tafte, a {ceptical fcrutinizing temper, combined with a con- 
fiderable portion of fuperftition and credulity. He gravely tells us 
of a certain northern nation, called Arimafpi, who have but one 
eye in the middle of their foreheads ; of a country inhabited by 
wild men with their feet behind their heels ; of a nation of herma- 
phrodites mutually impregnating each other; of a people with a 
couple of pupils in each eye; of a fpecies of men with dogs heads ; 
of another fpecies with eyes in their fhoulders; of a third {pecies 
who have no mouths, and are nourifhed folely by fmelling, &c. A 
number of extravagancies of this kind are to be found in the fecond 
chapter of the 7th book. Pliny indeed generally quotes his autho- 
rities for fuch abfurdities; but, from his manner of writing, and 
his arguments in favour of this {pecies of credulity contained in the 
firft chapter of the fame book, it is plain, that he firmly believed, 
or at leaft means that his readers fhould believe, moft of thofe ridi- 
culous chimeras. 

V4 . 
After mankind, Pliny treats of land-animals, as diftinguifhed 
from 
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from aquatics. In this part of his fubjet he obferves not the lcaft 
veftige of order. It is a mere jumble of quadrupeds, ferpents, frogs, 
l.zards, &c. Next follow the aquatic animals ; then the birds; and, 
laftly, the infects. ‘The order in which thefe laft claffes are treated 
is exactly of a piece with that in the firft clafs. Befides, he even 


mixes and confounds the very order which he feems to follow *. 


Upon the whole, notwithftanding Pliny’s deficiencies with re- 
gard to mcthod and defcription, his hift ry contains the greateft 
part of the natural knowledge of the ancients, compiled indeed from 
other authors, but managed with fuch tafte and addrefs, that the 


whole has the appearance of an original compofition. 


§3. Or £LIAN. 


Tus author was a Roman, and lived under the Emperor Adrian. 
He was, however, fo fond of the learning of the Grceks, that, in 
his compotitions, he preferred their language to jis own. Though 
he has written u»on other fubjects, he acknowledges, that his ge- 
nius had a peculiar bias towards natural hiftory. He therefore 
chofe that fubje& for his principal work, which he entitled, Of the 
Nature of Animats. 


The work is divided into feventeen books: Thefe divifions do 
not refult from the nature of the compofition, but feem to have been 
made merely for the conveniency of the reader. Ariftotle, as a na- 
tural hiftorian, aftonifhes us with extent of knowledge and depth of 
penetration: Fhe amiable Allan addreffes himtelf, in the gentleft 

manner, 


@ Vid. Plin. Hitt, Nat. lib. 8, 9. ro. 41. 
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manner, to our reafon and imagination, warms our hearts with the 
love of virtuc, and excites a fovereign contempt of every action or 
fentiment beneath the dignity of our nature. 


Ailian’s favourite aim was, to roufe the fentiments and enforce the 
practice of genuine morality. Arguments drawn from the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice were as common and as incffectual 
in his days as in ours. We therefore laid hold of another and more 
powerful principle of human nature. Being well acquainted with 
the manners and difpofitions of the animal creation, inftead of paint- 
ing human heroes and human mifcreants, A/lian flimulates our pride 
by the generofity, friendthip, gratitnde, courege, mceknefs, refigna- 
tion, modefty, parental affeCtion, and temperance, exhibited in the 
charaCters of particular animals; and excitcs our averfion by the illi- 
berality, felfifhnefs, ingratitude, pufillanimity, ferocity, impatience, 
obf{cenity, unnaturality and gluttony, difplayed in the difpofitions 


of others. 


In compofing a book with this view, we cannot fuppofe that the 
author would find it neceffary to cramp himfelf with a ftri@ connec- 
tion in the different parts of his work, far Jlefs to write in the form 
ofa fyflem. Aélian’s whole book, on the contrary, confifts of un- 
conneéted anecdotes concerning animals, either derived from his 
own experience or collected from the writings of others. In the 
47th chapter of the cleventh book, however, he has occafionally col- 
leéted Ariftotle’s principles of the divifion of animals, and reduced 
them into fuch order as would make no contemptible figure in a mo- 
dern fynopfis. Ariftotle’s chief attention was directed to the external 
and internal ftructure of animals, in order to afcertain the principles 
and facilitate the ftludy of natural hiflory. Alhian fleers an oppofite 


courte. 
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courfe. He feldom or never takes notice of external forms or quali- 
ties, but confines himfelf entirely to mental charaéter and difpof- 
tions. It requires no depth of penetration to difcover many ancc- 
dotes which have the air of fable and credulity: But a reader cn- 
dowed with a moderate fhare of good nature will find little difficul- 
ty in pardoning faults. of this kind. ‘Fhe author has enriched his 
work with a multitude of genuine and uncontefted facts. Ii he 
fometimes relates ftories that require more faith than his reader is 
pofleiled of, he gencrally either quotes his authority, or gives a 
hint that he does not believe then himfelf. Bcfides, in many ftories 
of this kind, it 1s eafy to perceive that the moral is A®lian’s principal 


object, 


§ 4. Or OPPIAN. 


OpPIAN was a native of Cilicia, and flourifhed under the Finpe- 
rors Severus and Antoninus Caracalla. Fie compofed two excclient 
poems in the Greck Linguage, and prefented them to Antoninus, who 
was fo dclighted wih them that he recalled Agefilaus, Oppian’s 
father, from banifhment, and farther rewarded the author witha 
picce of gold for every verfe. The fubjects of thofe poems are filh- 
ing and hunting. Though Oppian dicd in his 3o:h year, his poems 
difvover a brilliancy of genius, a correct tafte. am tatitv of judgment, 
and a compleat knowledge of ancient learning. Natural hitory, 
however, feems to have been his favourite fludy 9 in ic. poem on 
fiihing, a vaft variety of fifhes are defcribed with furprifing accuracy 
and minutenefs ; and, in the pocm upon hunting, the piincipal qua- 
drupeds are painted in livcly colours. Oppian does nor, however, 


confine himielt to dclcription alone: Ele frequently gives a pretty 
complcat 
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compleat hiftory of the manners, difpofitions, and coeconomy of the 
different animals introduccd in his poems. Although, from the na- 
ture of the performance, we cannot expect that the author fhould 
write ina fyftematic ftrain; yet he difcovers an intimate acquain- 
tance with the principles upon which fyftem is founded, It is re- 
inarkable, that Oppian, though poffeffed of a warm poetical fancy, 
has rejected moft {tories that favour of fition and credulity. 


§ 5. Or GESNER., 


CONRAD. Grsner aphyfician at Turin, publifhed a natural hif- 
tory of animals in the year 1551-58, confifting of four large volumes 
in folio. The fubdivifions of his claffes are entirely regulated by the 
Ictters of the alphabet, and confequently deferve no further notice. 
He indeed makes an apology for this conduct. He allows that me- 
thodical diftribution is more philofophical ; but he prefers the al- 
phabetical arrangement on account of his numerous philofophical ob- 
fervations, which he confiders as the moft valuable part of his work. 
As this author has collected every thing that had been faid upon ani- 
mals by ancients and moderns, by poets, philo‘ophers, phyficians, 
fhepherds, grammarians, &c. in all countries and languages, his work 
may be of ufe to fome readers ; but his prolixity is infufferable, par- 
ticularly his philological difcuffions. Ina word, Gefner’s natural 
hittory may be confidered as a rude quarry from which fome valu- 
able ftones may be dug; but the labour of removing the rubbith 
overbalances their intrinfic worth. In the hiftorical part, there are 
many valuable anecdotes, blended with a variety of fabulous imper- 


1INCNCes, 


§ 6. 
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§ 6. Or WOTTON, 


Iw the hiftory of particular fciences, there appears, at certain pe- 
riods, a ftrange inattention to facts and principles previoufly difcover- 
ed. Ariftotle, above two thoufand years ago, unfolded the principles 
of natural hiftory in the moft fimple and perfpicuous manner. But 
the fpirit and dcfign of his book were either never fully underttond 
or unaccountably neglected by all the fubfequent writcrs upon this 
fubjcét, till towards the middle of the r6th century. 


At this period, there arofe, in different parts of Europe, feveral 
Jcarned and ingenious naturalifts, who perceived that all animated 
beings were connected by certain mutual relations; that thefe rela- 
tions had been too much neglected by preceding authors: and that 
this inattention to the order and concatenation of objects was the 
principal rcafon why the knowledge of nature was fo little cultivated, 
and fo difficult to be attained. Methodical arrangement, therefore, 
became a capital object of attention ; and moft writers after this pe- 
riod were more or lefs fuccefsful in their arrangements, according to 


the acutenefs of their obfervation, and the extent of their capacities. 


EpwarpD Wotton, a phyfician at Oxford, compofed a vo": re 
upon the diftinguifhing charaeriftics of animals, which was publifh- 
ed at Paris in the year 1552, and inicribed to Edward VI. King of 
England *. 


He begins with an enumeration of the peculiar qualities by which 
Vou. If. D the 


* Tdwardi Wottoni Oxonienfis de differentiis animalium libri decem. Lutetie Pa. 
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the various f{pecies of animals are diftinguifhable from each other: 
Thefe diftinctions are derived from a multiplicity of circumftances ; 
from the fcnfes, external and internal parts, the food, affections and 
averfions, manners, colour, actions, inftruments of motion, the ele- 
ments in which they live, their modes of generating and producing, 
Xe. Having exccuted this part of the work with great judgment 
and learning, Dr Wotton proceeds to give a more particular account 


of the genera and f{pecies, which he clafles in the following manner: 


I. Sanguineous, or animals with red blood. 


I]. Exangueous, or animals with tran{parent or colourlefs blood. 


The firft clafs is divided inta tive orders, viz. 1. Man, as being the 
head of the animal creation, 2. Viviparous quadrupeds. 3. Ovipa- 


rous quadrupeds and ferpents. 4. Birds. 5. Fithes.— 


The fecond clafs he divides into two orders, viz. 1. Infeds. 2, 


Exangueous aquatic animals. 


The viviparous quadrupeds are fubdivided into, 1. Digitated, 
or tocd, as apes, dogs, &c. 2. Cloven-hoofed, as the cow, the 
theep, &c 3. Whole-hoofed, as the hoife, the afs, &c. Under 
oviparous quadrupeds are comprehended irogs, lizards, &c.  Ser- 


pents are addcd on account of their fumilarity. 


The birds are fubdivided into, 1. Fidipedes, or fuch as have un- 
conneéted tocs, as the gallinaccous kind, &c. 2. Carnivorous, as 
the eagles, vultures, &c. 3. Aquatic birds, which are again diflin- 
guithed into duch as frequent the fhores and marfhy ploces, as the 
cranes, the {nipes, &c, and fuch as are web-looted, as ducks, &-e. 


The 
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The fifhes are fubdivided into, 1. Cartilaginous, plain, chlong, 
and long. 2. Saxatiles, or thole which frequent ftony placcs. 3. 


Cetaccous, or the whale-kind, 


The infeds are fubdivided into, 1. Such as build nefls or combs, 
as the bee, wafp, &c. 2. Such as are furnithed with a probofcis. 3. 
Such as have their wings inclofed in a cruftaceous fheath, as bectles, 
&e, 4. Caterpilars. —'To the arrangement of the infects, our author 
feems to heve paid lefs attention than to that of the othcr orders of 
animals; for he has not availed himfelf of many excellent diftin@ions 


which he had pointcd out in the beginning of his ninth book, 


The exangucous aquatic animals are fubdivided into, 1. Soft, as 
the cutie-hih, &ec. 2 Cruftaceous, as lobfters, crabs, &c. 3. Tef- 


taccous, or fhell-animals. 4. Zoophyta, as the fpongia, &c. 


Dr Wotton’s defcriptions are not only concife and clegant, but the 
qjconomy and diipofitions of the different animals are painted in a 
lively and entertaining manner. His tafte in compofition is chafle 
ani! unaffected. Though well acquainted with the writings of the 
ancients, he does not encroach on the patience of his readers, or 
augment the fize of his book, by unneceflary and tedious quota- 


tions. 


§7. Or BELONIUS. 


Petrus BELONIvs publifhed a volume de Aquatilibus, at Paris, 
in the year 1552. Under aquatic animals, Belonius comprehends 


the cetaccous fithes, the hippopotamus, the otter, the water-rat, and 


D 2 other 
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other amphibious animals. le divides ‘the whole into two orders, 
viz. the Sanguineous and Exangueous. The fanguineous he fubdi- 
vides into viviparous, as the whale, the dolphin, the hippopotamus, 

viparous, as the crocodile, &c. Cartilaginous, which laft 
1. avain fubdivides into viviparous and oviparous, fpinous, broad, 
and oblong fifhes; fifhes which refemble ferpents; and what he 
calls the lefler fpinous, fealy fifhes, which he diftributes into pelagii, 
or fifhes founfd only at great diftances from the fhores ; Hittorales, or 
thofe which frequent the fhores; faxatiles, or thofe which frequent 
rocks and ftony places; and, laftly, the amnici and: lacuftres, or 


thofe found in rivers and lakes. 


In the 1555, Belonius, or Belon of Maine, pubhfhed another vo. 


lume upon birds, which he arranges in the following manner: 


Order I. Rapacious birds, both diurnal and nocturnal, as eagles, 
vultures, owls. II. Water-fowl, or thofe which are web-footed, 
and {wim in water, as the {wan, pelican, ducks, &c. III. Birds 
which frequent banks of rivers, and marfhy places, and are not web- 
footed, as the crane, the heron, &c. JV. Land-fowl, which build 
their nefts upon the ground, as partridges, &c. V. Birds which 
frequent almoft every place, and which live upon different kinds of 
food, as crows, pies, parrots, woodpeckers, &c VI. Small birds 
which build their nefts in hedges and bufhes: Thefe are fubdivided 
into infectivorous, granivorous, and fuch as feed indifferently either 


upon infects or grain. 


The author difcovers an extenfive knowledge of his fubject, and 
a tolerable tafte in compofition, which is more concife, lefs embar- 
rafled 
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raffed with quotations, and the ideas are clearer and better arranged 


than in the writings of moft of his cotemporaries. : 


§8. Or RONDELETIUS. 


In the year 1554, Rondeletius, a profeffor of medicine at Mont- 
pelier, publifhed a work, De Pifcibus. The firft four books are 
entirely occupied with the diftinguifhtnge characters of fifhes. Thofe 
charaéters are taken from the extcrnal and internal firure of the 
parts; from the manners and difpofitions ; from the food, the places 
frequented by different kinds, and many other circumftances. He 
dittributes all fifhes into two orders, viz. I. Sanguineous. IJ, Ex- 
angueous. The fifhes comprehended under the firft order are fub- 
divided into, 1. Broad, compreffed, fcaly fifhes, as the auruata, {pa- 
rus, &c. 2, Saxatiles. 3. Small fiithes. 4. What the author calls 
the lizard-kind, us the acus, &c. 5. Round, uncompreffe’, fcaly 
fifhes, as the lupus, afellus, &c. 6, Fithes ftill rounder than the 
former, of a reddifh colour, and having a thick head, as the mullet, 
milvus, &c. 7. Plain fithes, not cartilaginous, as the foal, &c. 8, 
Plain cartilaginous fifhes, as the raiw, &c. g. Long fifhes, as the 
congcr, &c. 10. Foreign fifhes, as the orbs, &c. 11. Cetaceous 
fithes, as the whale, &c.—The fecond order, viz. the exangucous, 
he divides into, 1. Tefltaccous, or fhell-fifhh, which confift either of 
one or adouble fhell. 2. ‘urbinata. and cochlex, 3. Infeets and 


zoophytes. 


Rondeletius was fo fully convinced of the neceflity of methodical 
arrangement, that he frequently mentions the impoflibility of diftin- 
guifhing one objet from another, without having recourfe to the va- 
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rious marks by which the productions of Nature are characterifed *, 
The firft hth he dcferibes is the aurata ; but he anxioully guards his 
reader from imagining that he docs fo becaufe the name of the ant- 
mal begins with the letter At. Rondelctius defcribes with accuracy 
and fidelity: His tafte in compofition is fill more chafte than that 


ef Belonius. 


§9. Or SALVIANUS, 


TipPoLyTus SALVIANUuS, a profcflor of medicine at Rome, pub- 
Jifhed, in the year 1557, a large folio volume, entitled, Aquatilium 
Animalium Hiitoria, Vhis book contains the defcription and hiflory 
of about 100 fithes, with figures drawn from the life, and engraved on 
copperplate with furprifing tafle and elegance. As the author con- 
fined himfelf entirely to fuch fifhes as he had feen and examined, it 
was unneceffary for him to difcover any folicitude about fy{tema- 
tic arrangement. [dis deferiptions are minute and accurate ; but the 
reader is frequently embarrafled and interrupted with ufelefs quota- 
tions from the antients. 


) 10. 


* Quid enim effet aliud inter nos quam chaos quoddam et rerum omnium confula 
congeries, nifi forma, colore, alifque hujufmodi internofcerentur ? Quo pactto lapi- 
des, herbx, pifces, a fcfe d.{cernerentur, fi per ommia fimiles fibi-ipfis eflent ? Ne illa 
guidem linguaram confufio in Babel tantum unquam negotii exhibuit, quantum illa 


rerum omnium fimilitudo exhibuiffet ! Rondelet. de pile. ibs 22. p: 31. 


+ Nolim autem quemquam exiftimare, idco nos Auratam primum depingcre, quod 
ab A litera sncipat. Hune enim ordinem per litcrarum clementi, non minus in pif- 
cium guam in herbarum defeription.bur, vitiofum effe eaiftimamus; et hunc fecutos 


ware quidem a D.oicoride reprehenfos furfle. Rondelet. de pife. lib. 5. p. 113. 
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§10. Or ALDROVANDUS. 


ULyssEs ALDROVANDUs pradtifed as a phyfician at Bononia in 
Italy. He wrote a fyftem of natural hiftory confifting of 12 folio 
volumes. Several of them were publifhed after his death, which 
happened about the end of the 16th century. This voluminous au- 
thor was fo fenfible of the abfurdity of attempting to communicate 
{cience without method, that he exprefles a degrce of indignation 
againft many of his predeceflors, who, tor want of genius to dilco- 
ver cven the moft obvious relations of nature, had recourie to an al- 


phabctical arrangement af 


AlVrovandus diftributes the animal kingdom into fix claffes, viz. 
[; Quadrupeds. Il. Serpents. ILI. Birds, IV. Fifhes. V. In- 


feds, VI. Exangucous animals, or animals with colourlefs blood. 


I. QUADRUPEDS. 


Thnsr he fubdivides into three orders. 1. Whole-hoofed. 2. 


Cloven-hooted. 3. Digitatcd or toed. 


Tn the firft erder, viz. the whole-hoofed animals, he begins with 
the horfe, becaufe he 1s the moft ufeful to mankind; then follow 
the afs, the mule, the unicorn, and the elephant. 


The 


* Qui alphabeticum in fcientiis ordinem fecuti funt, ut Paulus Abpineta, Avicenna, 
&e. fiomper mihi difplcuerunt, quod, rerum {pecies commifcentes, qui fimilis naturz 
fu t, idcoque conjungenda, dittrahant ; qua vero plurimum a fe mutuo difcrep.nt, 
ideoque diftinguenda, contra connectant, Naturx ordinem turbint, fcientiorumque. 


methodum omnem inyertant, ac confundent, Aldrov, Ornithol. p. 7. 
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The fecond order confifts of the cow, bull, aad ox; the urus, 
bonafus, buffalo, fheep-kind, — rhinoceros, camel, ee 
perd, and fgw. Tan rs 
® Se ge kg ayo to 

The third. order is -fubdivided into, viviparous and oviparous. 
The viviparous are again fubdivided into fer, or favage animals ; 
femiferz, og, wild animals ; and domettic animals, Under ferz are 
arranged, the lion, lynx, tiger, bear, wolf, &c. The femiferz com- 
prehend the fox, ape-kind, caftor, &c. And under domeftic are 
contained the dog and cat.—The oviparous, as the frog, the toad, 
lizards, &c. are placed laft becaufe of their fupidity and want of 
dignity. ; 


TI. Serpenrs. 


5 tda da 
‘Tupyare divided tato-two orders: 1. Thofe who have no feet. 
2. Thofe who have feet. 


III. Birps. 


THESE are arranged into three orders: 1. Rapacious. 2, Grani- 
vorous, 3. Aquatic birds, and thofe who frequent the fhores, 

_ The-rapacious, or birds with crooked,claws, and generally carni- 
vorous, he fubdivides into, 1. Diurnal, who feize their prey in the 
day, as the eagles, hawks, and falcons, And, 2. Nocturnal, who 
prey during the night, as the owl, the bat,.&cc. Here he fubjoins 
the pargnt tribe, .qn account of the general ftructure of their bodies, 
and becaufe they eat flefh when in a domeftic ftate. 


‘bit "Fhe 
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| The granivorous comprehends the peacock, turkey, pheafants, and 
partridges.. Hene he makes two fubdivifians: 1. The baccivorous, 
cr berry-eaters, as the thruth, the ftarling, &c. 2.--The veemivo- 
vous, or infe@-eaters, as the fwallows, motacilla, &c. He fubjoins 
a fetion upon finging birds, as the nightingale, lark, goldfinch, &c. 

The aquatic birds are divided into, 1. Web-footed, as the fwany 
pelican, ducks, &c. 2. Littoral, or thofe which frequent fhoresy: 
banks of rivers, and marfhy places, as the ftork, the cranes, the 


woodcock, &c. 


IV. FisueEs. 


Thefe our author arranges into fix orders: 1. Saxatiles, or thofe 
which frequent ftony places. 2. Littorales, or thofe found near the 
coafts. 3. Pelagit, or fuch as are only found at great diftances from 
the fhores. 4. Thofe which both frequent the fea and rivers, 5. 
River-fith. 6. Whales, or cetaceous fifhes. 


f 


V. INSeEctTs. 


~ 


é 


This clafs confifts of two orders: I. Terreftrial. II. Aquatic: 
The firft order is divided into infe@&s with feet, and infe@s without 
feet. The mfed&s furnifhed with feet are again fubdivided into, 1. 
Thofe with, and thofe without, wings. 92. Infedts having elytra, or 
whofe wings are fheathed in a cruftaceous covering, as the beetleay 
8c. and infeéts which have no elytra. 3.#Naked-winged infetts. , 
have either (1.) four membranaceous wings, as the bee, the wafp, cc. 
or, (2.) four farinacedus wings, as the butterflies, &e. 4. Two- 


winged infedts, as the domeftic fly, cc. Infects without wings are 
Vo. I. E fubdivided 
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divided into, 1. Thofe which have, few feet, ie,,.from 6 to 14, as 
thant, the {corpion, €&c. 2. Thoferwhigh have many feet,, as the 
miltipes, &c.—There ts no fubdivifion of the infeQs that want feet, 
as the earth worm, &e. 


The fecond order, or aquatic infeéts, is likewife divided into thofe 
which have feet ; as the mufca fluviatilis, and thofe which have no 
feet, as the leech, &c. 


WI. ExANGUEOUS, 


Thefe are divided into, 1. Soft, as the cuttle-fith, &e, 2. Cruf- 
taceous, as lobfters, crabs, &c. 3. Teftaceous, or fhell-fifh. 4. 
Zpophyta, as the pulmo, marinus, &c., 


This diftribution of animals, though inaccurate in many refpedts, 
is by no means contemptible. Aldrovandus’s principles of arrange- 
ment are numerous; but they are, frequently unphilofophical. For 
example, in the clafs of fifhes, the principle of arrangement, inftead 
of being derived from qualities peculiar to the animals themfelves, is 
taken folely from the places which they moft commonly frequent. 
What he fometimes calls dignity, fometimes utility, fometimes ge- 
nius, or mental abilities, is another principle of divifion which he 
attempts to follow through all his claffes. This often leads him i in- 
to an unneceflary train of ridiculous argument, in fettling the pre- 
cedency of animals, whofe hiftory is ftill. too littl known to admit 
of fuch reafoning. oe ok 

With regard to the execution of the work itfelf; the defcriptions 
are in general good. The hiftorical part is frequently debafed with 
: fable 
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fable and credulity. The manner of writing’ is deeply marked with 
the falfe tafte of the age in which'the author lived; and’ the whole 
is enormoufly fwelled with long quotations from poets, grammarians, 
‘and commentators, and other fuperfluous matte.’ / 


§r1. Or JONSTON. 


Dr John Jonfton, a phyficiam at Lefzno in Poland, publithed a 
fyftem of Natural Hiftory at Amfterdam, in the year 1657. This 
author’s chief aim was, to give an abridgement of the voluminous 
works of Gefnér and Aldrovandus: He has likewife added thé Ame- 
rican animals from Margraaf and Pifo. He digefts the wHole into 
five general claffes. I. Quadrupeds. II. Birds. II). Fifhes. IV. 
Infe€ts. WV. Serpents. He firft publifhed the fithes, next the birds, 
then the quadrupeds, and, laftly, the infééts and ferpents. 


The quadrupeds are arranged into the following orders: 1. 
Whole-hoofed. 2. Cloven-hoofed ; which laft are fubdivided into 
ruminating animals with, and without horns, and fuch as do not ru- 
minate. 3. Digitated viviparous animals, which are either terref- 
trial or aquatic; and digitated oviparous animals, which are either 
covered with fhells, or have no hells. 

There are two orders of birds: 1. Land-fowls. 2. Water-fowls, 
The firft order is {ubdivided into carnivorous ; granivorous which. 
do not fing ; granivorous finging birds; infeCtivorous that do net 
fing j ; and infectiv orous finging birds. The fecond order is fubdi- 
vided into, web-footed aquatic birds, which feed upon fithes ; web- 

FE 2. footed: 
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fected herbivorous birds ; parniverque, -infeftivoreus, aad herhive- 
Bons aguatit birds, : swtoh divided toes. Loe htt we fh we od a 
oe a a { 

The clafs of fithes ie fubdivided iat the followiag ditdecd: I. 
Pelagii. 2. Saxatiles. 3. Littorales marini. 4. Fithes which fre- 
quent both ‘rivers and the fea. ¢. Fithes which live only in rivers 
and lakes. ' 


The orders of infetts are, 1. Terreftrial infe&ts furnifhed with 
wings and feet. 2. Terreftrial infets which have feet, but not 
wings. 3. Terreftrial infe&ts without feet, 4. Fhe,,exanguepus, 
avhich are fubdivided into foft,. cruftaceons, “a teftaceous. 5. 
Lacphyites. _ , 4 


\ 


a aco ad wie , 
The ferpents are » diftinguithed inte sesrelicial, iaiiidie, and dra- 
gons without and with wings. 7 


Dr Jonfton has,confiderable merit in abridging the enormous vo- 
lumes of Aldrovandus and Gefner: His merit would have been, ftill 
greater, if, inftead of abridging, he had totally rejected the accounts 
of many G&itious animals defcribed and painted by thefe authors. 


é }? 


(12, Or WILLOUGHBY. 


FRANCIS WILLOUGHBY, Efg; was the only fon of Sir Francis 
Willoughby of Middleton in the county of Warwick, His ami- 
able charaéer, both as a gentleman and fcholar, may be feen in Mr 
“Ray’ s preface to the tranflation of Willoughby’s Ornithology, pub- 
lithed in the year 1678. Mr Willonghby died in July 1672, when 

he 
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he was only in the 37th year of his age. * After his death, Mr Ray 
having examined his manufcripte, foundlivhe qadrwpbeds, tinds; fithes, 
and infects digefted into a new method, but few of their defcriptions 
and hiftories fo perfect as the author had intended; Thofe deftds, 
however, were afterwards fupplied; at leaft with wegarid to thedsinds 
and fifhes, and publifhed by Mr Ray himfelf. The ornitholdgoray- 
peared in Latin in the year 1676, and the hiftory of fithes’ ‘inthe 
1686, each of them een, with copperplate figures of the dif- 
ferent {pecies. | a 
cS ae. i 4 f. cr s Ith av 
‘The defign of'the author dammot be better repriéfeinted than tithe 
words of Mr Ray.: ‘ As for the {cope of this undertaking, dviwas 
‘ neither the author's, nor is it my intention, to write pandétts of 
‘ birds, which fhould comprife whatever had been before written of 
¢ them by others, whether troe, falfe, or dubious, that Aaiving been 
¢ abundantly performed by Gefner and Aldrovandus. But eur mata 
© defign was to illuftrate the hiftory of birds, which is in many par- 
¢ ticulars confufed aad obfcuré, by fo accurately ‘déferibirig each 
“kind, obferving their charakteriftic and diftindtive notes, anid’ re- 
‘ ducing all to their pee claffes and genera, that the redder mipht 
« be fure of our meaning, and, upon comparing any bird’ with our 
‘ deicription, not fail of difcerning whether it be the one deicribed, 


® or no *. 
> ad Tv! a mad , 


But the jufinefs of Mr Willoughby’ 8 ideas concerning the methodi- 
cal diftribution ¢ of animals wiil fil further’ a a from the  Follow- 


Livers cde ¢ Yoalar alt A 
ing fketch of his : plan, . am ) 
| xD. 


i ra ? ? eee . i aa ¥3*4, 


® Preface to the tranilation of Willonghby’s Ornithol. 7 
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Rirps. . . 4 


THESE our author comprehends under two general divifions, viz. 
1, Land-fowl. 2. Water-fowl. 


The land-fowl are diftinguifhed into, 1. Birds with crooked bills 
and talons. 2. Birds with more ftraight bills and claws. 


Thofe with crooked bills or talons are either, 1. Carnivorous and 
rapacious; or, 2. Frugivorous. 1. The carnivorous are fubdivided 
into diurnal and nocturnal. The seca are again divided into the 
leffer, and the greater. The greater diurnal birds are ftill further di- 
vided into the more generous, called eagles; and the more cowardly 
and ffuggith, called vultures. The leffer diurnal birds are in the 
fame manner diltinguithed into the more generous, called hawks, and 
which are capable of being taught to fowl ; and the more cowardly 
and fluggifh, which, from their want of docility, are neglected by 
falconers. The generous are again diftinguifhed into long- winged, 
as the falcon, lIanner, &c.; and fhort-winged, as the gofhawk 
and fparrow-hawk. The cowardly are divided into the greater, as 
the common buzzard, bald-buzzard, &c; and the lefler, which is 
again divided into the European, as butcher-birds and thrikes; and 
the exotic, or birds of Paradife. The no¢turnal are either horned, as 
the eagle-owl, horned-owl, &c. ,; or without horns, as the crown 
owl, gray owl, &c. 2. The Frugivorous are diftinguifhed into the 
greateft kind, called macaws ; the middle-fized, called parrots ; and 
the leaft kind, called parroquets. 


Birds with more ftraight bills and claws dre divided into the great- 
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eft, which, on account of the bulk of their bodies and fmallnefs of- 
their wings, cannot fly, as the oftrich, the cafliowary, and the dedo ; 
the middle fized ; and the leaft kind.. The middle fized are divided 
into fuch as have large, thick, ftrong, and long bills ; and fuch as 
have fmaller and thorter bills. The large billed feed either promif- 
cuoufly upon flefli, infects, and fruits, and thofe again are either 
wholly black, as the crow-kind, or party-coloured, as the pie-kind ; 
upon fifh, as the kings-fither, or upon infects only, as the wood- 
peckers. The middle-fized are diftinguifhed, by the colour of their 
flefh, into the white, as the poultry-kind; and the black, which are 
again fplit into the’ greatet, as the pigeon-kind ; and the lefler, as the - 
thruth-kidd. The'fealt kind, called {mall birds, are diftinguihed in- 
to the foft-beaked; or thofe which have flender, ftraight, and general- 
ly pretty long bills, and feed upon infedts; and the hard-beaked, or 
thofe which Have thick an@ fort bills, ‘and feed moftly upon feeds. 


Birds of the fecond divifion, water-fow], are diftinguifhed into, r. 
Such’ as frequent waters and watery parte in queft of their food. 


2. Stich as fwim i in water. jl 


Thofe that frequent watery places are divided into the greateft, as 
the crane, jabiru, &c.; and the leffer; which laft is again diftin- 
guifhed into pifcivorous, as the heron, fpoon-bill, ‘ftprk, &c.; and 
mudfuckers and infectivorous. The mudfuckers have very long 
bills, which are either crooked, asthe curléw, whimbrell, 8c. or 
ftraight, as the wood-cock, godwit, &c, middle-fized bills, as the 
fea-pie, redfhank, '&é. or fhort bills, as the lapwing and plover. 


Thofe that fwim in the water are divided into cloven-foot- 
ed, as the coot, &c, or whole-footed. The whole-footed are . 
cies 
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either Jong-legged, as the damatant,’ tho:avoletus, :Bec/-or. fhottleg- 
ged; which laft are fubdivided invo.fach: aschuve' three vadet asthe 
penguin, the razor-bik, &cc. and thofe with ‘four secs. Thexfout-roed. 
ate again diftimguifhed-into-fuch ‘as have all che four toes wornee- 
ted. by membrants; as the pelican, the folant-poofe; Sec. and fach a6 
have the -bach-tee loofe ; and thefe latt.are- fibdivided into nxbrose: 
balied,.and broad-billed: The narrow-billed are:ai@ingaified ince 
fueh-ds have bhunt bills, hooked at the point, -which-are eithér ferraé 
ted, ‘as'the diver, or not toothed, as the pafin, Ste. ¢ idnd fitch! as 
have fharp-pointed ‘and ftraiphter: bills; which again-we otherthems 
winged and divers, ‘called duckersy or‘long:winged, and mach: apegt 
the wing, ‘called gulls. The broad-billed-are divided into the gonfe. 
kind, whiéh are larger; and the dutk-kind, which are leffer; and- 
thefe laft are either fea-ducks, that dive much ; or river and pla. 


ducks, 


I m4 . 


t aaa ae 4, 8 % got © a 


FISHES. 
“hg 5 i ie 


Order I. Cetaceous fifhes, or thofe which have lungs, are vivipa- 
rous, and fuckle their young, as the —_— the — the por- 


J» {4 


poife, &c. c 


Order II. Cartilaginous fifhes, which are viviparous, have no fcafes, 
and, in place of gills, have on each fide five oblong holes ;_ have carti- 
lages inffead of bones ; and the males have two appendages mai 
with the anaf fins, which are thought to be mentulae. 


f 


The fecond order, viz. The cartilaginous fifhes, are divided into 


the proper, and lefs proper. 
The 
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Tie proper are fubdivided inte long and cylindrical, and broad and 
plain §thes. The dong cylindrical are diftingwifeed iato fuch as 
have longer, and.fuch as have fhorter fnouts: Thofe with longer. 
fnouts are divided into fuch as have teeth, and are either defthute of 
prickles, as the white fhark, the blue thark, the fea-fox, the balance» 
fith, Svc. ; or furnifhed with prickles, as the hound-fith, &c. ; and 
fuch as have no teeth, as the fmooth hound-fith, &cc.: Thofe witht 
fhorter {nouts, as the bounce, éc. are not fubdivided. The broad; 
and plain fithes are fubdivided into thofe with thinner tails, and thofe 
with thicker tails. The thinner-tailed are either furnifhed with a 
{fpinous ray, as fome of the fea-eagles, dc. or with many prickles, 
which laft are again divided iato thofe that are rough, as the whitew 
horfe, oon &c.; and thofe which are {mooth, as the fkete~ 


fith, &c. 


The lefe proper cartilaginous fifhes have cartilage in place of bone; 
are oviparous, and furnifaed with gills, but have no mentulae; as 
the frog-fith, &c. 


Order III. Spinous oyjparous fithes, or thofe which, for the moft 
part, have prickles adhering to their bodies, 


This order is divided into, 


1. Plain {pinous fithes, which proje& themfelves on their fides 
when {wimming, and are either fhorter and more {quare, as the tur- 
bot, or longer, as the fole, &c. 


'? mrt yy em yhee ope 1 ae : 
2. Eel-fhaped fithes, as the conger, the fea-ferpent, &e, 
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4, Fithes with more contracted bodies, and wikieh have, no belly- 
—_ the orb, the fun-fith, -&c. wer Sy gy Oh Te ce 
rye t 4 Ais aoe “An ao Mears em 

he Fishes with foftiand flenite + rays.im the back fins, which are die 
vided into fuch as have three back-fins,.as the codrfifh, the whiting, 
&c.; fach as have two back-fins, as. the ling, the tunny-fith,.the 
mackerel; Bec. : fuch as have but one backhhn,, and ishahit-the fea, 
as the herring, the pilchards, Ssc.; and fuch.as dtave. but ane back 
fin, inhabit rivers, and want teeth,:as the carp, the bream, ka. 

J - 4 tea J 

g. Fithes faving fome rays'‘in the back-fids furnithed. with tharp 
prickles: Thefe are fubdivided into fuch.as have :two backsfins, the 
anterior of which has prickly rays, as the pearch, the flying fifth, &c. ; 
and fuch as have one back-fin, with the anterior rays prickly and 
the pofterior ones a as the fea-pearch, the ftickleback, &c. 

eit foo ee jb eh 
» Mr Willoughby’ s defcroptions are {crupuloufly accurate andminute: 
Befides, where any difficulties occur in diftinguifhing one {pecies. 
from another, he generally fubjoins a few fhort marks, the more 
eafily to.afcertain their differences The hiftorical part is- conducted 
with great candour and medefty, no facts being admitted but fuch as’ 
either confifted with the author's knowledge, or were fufficiently ate 
tefted by men of learning and credit. 


§ 13. Or RAY. 


It is an unfortunate circumftance, that men whofe inclinations 
Jead them to the cultivation of {cience are fo feldom endowed with; 
thofe nicer feelings which are: neceflary to-the formation of tafte. A 
few individuals, impelled by conftitutional inchnation, by accident, 

or 
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or by necellity, apply the whole force of theih minds to particular 
fubjects. By this means new facts, dnd fonfetimds new principles, 
are difcovered. But thefe are too often ufhered into the world in 
fuch a ¢old-and forbidding manner, that, inftead of ateracting: general 
attention, they are-only perufed by men of fimilar.tempers, who.are 
equally ill qualifed to.recommend them. Natural hiftery, a fcience 
replete with variety, regularity, utility, and every {pecies of baauty 
which can pratify the humaniintelle&, laboured long under the op» 
preflion of phlegmatic writers. During this period, the oeconomy of 
nature was alinoft entirely overlooked. Even thofe who difcovered 
a fondaefs for natural knowledge, inftead. of meeting. with applaufe, 
were often defpifed and ridiculed, And, indeed, while naturalifts 
continued to be only mere collectors of gnats and butterflies, they 
perhaps deferved no better treatment. ed 
lege) eee poo 
In order to propagate a tafte for any fcience, no other requifite is 
neceflary than a good.writer to reprefent it in. proper colours. 
Natural hiftory, towards the end ef laft century, was .power- 
fully recommended to the attention of mankind by the labours, of 
our illuftrious countryman, ‘the Reverend: Mr John Ray 3.a mah.fo 
remarkable for folidity of learning and correctnels of tafte, that, from 
perufing-his valuable works, ‘it is difficult ¢o difcover which of thefe 
refpectable qualities fhone moft confpicuoufly in his charaGer, Be- 
fore this worthy author’s time, although, as we have feen, feve- 
ral laudable attempts were madg¢ to reduce the fubjects of natural hif- 
tory to a kind of methodical arrangement, none of their authors feem 
to'have had fact’ tcompfehenfive’ views of nature as‘to enable them: 
to form w'fyftem:fowkded upon folid: principles, But asthe charac-. 
ter of My Ray and‘ of his‘ writings are fo univerfally known and ad- 
mired, it would be fuperfiuous to fay any more on that fubject. 
F 2 We 
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We therefore proceed to give a thort view of the author's methodi- 
cal diftribution of anisials. es 


‘Mr. Ray, in the year 1693, publithed his Syacpfis of Quadrupeds 
and Serpents. His Hiftory of Infects was publithed in the year 1710, 
by order of the Royal Society ; and his Synopfis of Birds and Fithes 
in the:1713, under the infpeQiion of Mr Derham; boti thefe lift 
were printed feveral years after the author's death. 

de the fynopfis of quadrupeds, Mr Ray lays down a camel di- 
vyfion of the animal kingdom, which he comprehends under two 


reat clafies, viz. t. ‘Fhe fanguimeous. 2. Fhe exangueous. 


The fanguineous are fubdivided into thofe which refpire by Iungs, 
and whofe hearts are furnifhed with two ventricles ; and thofe which 
sefpire by gills, as all the fanguineous fithes, except the cetaceous trebe. 
Byt fome animals have two lungs, as the-eetaceous fithes, vivipdrous 
quadrupeds, and birds; and ethers only one, as the oviparous qua~ 
drupeds and ferpente. Animals with two ‘lunge are either vivipa- 
rqus or evipareus. The viviparous sare {ubdivided into aquatic, as’ 
the cetaceous fithes ; and terreftrial, as the quadrupeds covered with: 
hair, The oviparous animals with two-lungs comprehend the whole 
clafs of birds, 


‘The exangueous are divided into the larger, whieh are either foft,. 
as the cuttle-filh, &e. Cruftaceous, as the lobfter, &e. of teftaceous, 
which again are either furnifaed with one valve, two valves, or one- 
turbinated; and che lefler, which include infake properly fo.called.. 


QUADRUPEDS. 
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QUADRUPEDS. 


Mr Ray divides viviparous quadrupeds into two orders, viz. I. 
Such as are hoofed. II. Such as have nails or claws. 


The firft order is fubdivided into, 1. Whole-hoofed, as the horfe, 
afs, and “zebra. 2. Cloven-hoofed, which either ruminate, as the 
fheep-kind, &c. or do not ruminate, as the hog-kind. The rumi- 
nating animals are again diftinguifhed into two kinds, ¥iz. Such 
as do not caft their horns, as fheep, goats, &e. and fuck as'do caft 
their horns, as the deer-kind, 3. Four-hoofed, as the rhinocetos, 
hippopotamus, &c. 


The fecond order, comprehending animals with nails or claws, 
are diftinguithed, by the nuttiber of toes andl nails or divifions in 
their-fest, into bifid, or théfe furnifhed only with two toes or nails, 
as the camel-kind; and multifid, or fitch as have miére than two: 
The laft are fubdivided into fuch as have undivided toes, or toes ad- 
hering to one another, and covered with a common fkin, their ex- 
tremities only fianding out, and fortified with obtufe nails, as the 
elephant ; and fuch as have divided toes: Quadrupeds with divided 
toes have either broad nails like thofe of men, as the ape-kind; or 
narrower claws, with cutting teeth in each jaw: Thefe are again 
diftinguifhed into fuch as have many cutting teeth; and fuch as have 
only two. Thofe with many cutting teeth are all carnivorous and 
rapacious, or at leaft feed upon infects, or promifcuoufly on infects 
and vegetables, and are divided into the greater kind, faraithed with 
a fnout, which is either roundifh, as in the cat-kind, or longer, as 
in the dog-kind ; and the leffer kind, with long flender bodies and 

fhort 
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fhort legs, as the weafel, otter,;8cc, »)Thofe with two cutting tecth, 
are all herbivorous, as the hare:kind.~-The hedge-hog, armadillo, 
male, fhrew-moufe, ant-eater, bat, and floth are added here as ano- 
malouss . | ‘, . bo 


The oyiparous quadrupeds refpire by lungs, and have but one 
ventricle. in their hearts. Under this divifion are -comprehended 
frogs, tortoifes, lizards, and ferpents. . The ferpents are diflinpuifh- 
ed inte thofe. which have long, crooked, fharp, exerted teeth, by 
which they bite and infufe a venom tinto the wound, as the viper, 
she rattlefnake, dcc. ; and thofe which: have na.fuch teeth, and are 
not venomous, as the common {nake, &c. 


invest Brrps AND FisHes. 
nae yk rome <5 ‘ } a 
in thefg,two slaffes, the divifions and principles of arrangement 
are, fo nearly the fame with thofe of Mr Willoughby, that it would 
be {uperfluoys to repeat them. : 
i a INSECTS. 


_ Mr Ray, , from the transformation of many infedts, comprehends 
the whole under the two following div ifions: I. Infe@s which un- 
dergo no change from their original ftgte. II. Infects which fuffer 
a transformation. : 


vy 
The firft divifion is difiaguithed into thofe which have no feet; 
and thofe which have feet. Infects without feet are again either 
terreftrial or aquatic. The land-infe¢ts either live in the ground, as 
the earth-worms, or in the inteftines of men and other animals, as 
the 
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the temates,; tanta, amd afoarides. The aqtwtie: infects are divided 
into taegreater, ast:leechea, da: ; and: the leffer, as thé:-fmall worms 
called fsukes, Sec. Imfects with feet are diftinguithed into fuch’ss 
have 6 feet ; fuch as have 8 feet ; fuch as have 14 feet, as the wood- 
lice, &&c.; and fuch as have many feet. The 6-footed infects are 
diyided into terreftrial and aquatic. The terreftrial are either larber, 
as meal worms, 8ec.3 orleffer; as the bug, the common loufe, &e 
The &+footed. infeGs ate either furnithed witha tail, as the {corpion, 
or have no tail, as (piders, mites, &c. The-maty-footed infects are 
likewile dawided into terreftrial, and cylindrical, as the julus; ter- 
reftrial plain or compreffed, as thé rene and aquati¢,'as the 
lugs or fea-bait, &c. es hoor ada 1G 


In the fecond divifion, comprehending infeéts which fuffer a trans- 
formation, Mr Ray follows Swammerdam’s method, who diftin- 
puithes them by the circumftances attending theit different chatpes. 
The fink fpecies:of traneformation is performed fo fuddenly}' that 
hardly any time intervenes between the two different ftates or ‘fort 
of the animals, as in the dragon-flies, grafshoppers, crickets, &c. 
The fecond fpecies of transformation comprehends thofe infeéts 
which undergo a double metamorphoflis, being firft changed toa 
chryfalis, remaining for fome time without motion and without 
taking any nourifhment, and then to a fly. Thefe are diftingurfhed, 
by their wings, into -eoleoptéra, or thofe which have croftaceous 
fheaths covering their wings, as the beetles; and anelytra, or thofe 
which have no fuch covering to their wings; which laft are fubdi- 
vided into fuch as have fatinaceous wings, as the’butterflies ; fich 
as have four membranaceous wings, as beds; &c. sand YWch as have 
two membranaceous wings, as the fleth-fly,&c. 6 FU oe 
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The third fpecies of transformation is fimply from a caterpillar te 
a fly, the caterpillar hying quiet for fome time before its change, and 
comprehends feveral kinds of mufcz. 


N. B. This hiftory and diftribution of imfects was left in a crude 
ftate, and never finifhed for the prefe by the author. 

‘The different fynopfes of animals written by Mr Ray are not to 
be confidered as mere technical difiributions. His arrangements in- 
deed are founded on good principles; and his defcriptions are fhort, 
but clear and comprehenfive. However, befides arrangement and 
defcription, the author, particularly in his fynopfie of quadrupeds, 
frequently fubjoins a concife hiftory of manners and difpofitions., 
In the arrangement and defcriptions, extenfive erudition and a found 
underftanding, joined to a habit of accurate obfervation, are eminent- 
ly confpicuous. In the hiftory of individuals, Mr Ray difcovers an 
elegancy of tafte, a ferupulous regard to truth, a manly phifofophi- 
dpi firmnefs, and, above all, a warm attachment to virtue and the 
genuine happinefs of mankind. 


§14. Or ARTEDL. 


Perraus ARTEDI, a native of Sweden, and fellow fiudent of 
Linnzus, with whom he lived in habits of the moft intimate friend- 
fhip, died at an early period of life, having fallen into a canal near 
Amfterdam, where he unfortunately perifhed im the 30th year of his 
age. Natural hiftory was the fubject in which he chiefly delighted ; 
but he applied himfelf particularly to ichthyology, a branch of that 
{cience which had been leaft cultivated. After examining with the 


” minuteft 
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midsgelaaitengion all the fithes praduced.in tinawebektry, Artedi 
viteauglediined disiend, Batain, Sc. witha view iteenpreve him {elf 
ftill further in his favourite ftudy, . Not.'fatiefied wittiahe STRANEC- 
ment of Willoughby and Ray, he campofed a fyftem fourded iipon 
Aifferent principles. - - After. the dam of .Artedi, Lisrapusprogured 
lis manulcripte;.andypublifked hie oethod. aud defcription, of me 
at Leyden in the year 17 a 
oda TU vee gee My aah a8 
Artedi diftributes Fags wato thofe.whith have perpendicular tails, 
with: rays im their fins; and thefe- whieh have hortgpntal tails. Thofe 
with-pevpeadicular tails are divided into bag, Afhesss and, castilagi- 
nopsibhhe:. ‘The, bor fades confitmte three orders: a, Mfalacep- 
terygii, or fithes with {mall bones in their gills, and foft rays ip,their 
fins, as the carp, the bream, the herring, &c, 2,,, Acanthopterygii, 
or, does with {mall bones.in theix gills, and pungent qr:prickly, rays 
ineheis fins: ss the aillety the mackerel, the ftickleback, ec, . 3 
., pranghieftegi, or filbes which beve ao bones in their gills,,as'the 
fun-fith, the frog-fithp» dc: Adhere is but one order_of the cartilagi- 
nous fifhes, viz, the chondropterygiipot fifhes-the raya ef whofe fins 
are hardly diftinguifhable from the membrane ; they have cartilages 
in place of: bomes, and their mouths are generally {ituated in the un- 
der part of their bodies; 45 the’latmprey, the balance-fith, the fkate, 
the fhark, &c. The fithes with horizontal tails likewife conftitute 
‘but ofte ene viz. the plagiuti, which eomprehends the whalt-kind. 
1 oe Mae ER n 
The ' defcfiptions of Artedi are fuller and more Sebi _ 
‘thefe of moft Raaeyclogne sa has likewife added:'a multitude 
of fynonimes, - fe eels 
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mn) Mag. Or KLEIN, © ose 


Mr Kirin, an ingenious methodift, publifhed a new arrange- 
ment of fifhes:in the. year 1740. ' Since that time, he has favoured 
the world with a methedical diftribution of —— birds, tefta-- 
ceous animals, and reptiles, 8c. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


Thefe Mr Klein divides igto the three following. orders... I 
Hoofed quadrupeds. If. Toed and hairy — Tks: Toed 
quadrupeds without hair. z 


The firft order he fubdivides inte five families. 1. Quadrupeds 
with one hoof, as the horfe and afs. 2. With double or cloven. 
hoofs, as the ox-kind, the fheep-kind, &c. 3. With three hoofs, 
as the rhinoceros, 4. With four hoofs, as the hippopotamus. 5. 
With five hoofs, as the elephant. 


The fecond order comprehends viviparous quadrupeds furnithed 
with toes, and covered mare or leds with hair. Thefe are likewife: 
fubdivided into five families. 1. Quadrupeds with two toes, as the 
camel and filenus. 2. With. three toes, at leaft uniformly in the 
fore-feet, as the floth and ant-eater. 3. With four, uniformly in 
the foreefeet, as the armadillo, &c. 4. With five toés, uniformly 
in the fore-feet, as the hare, the {quirrel, &c. 5. With anomalous 
feet, as the otter, caftor, walrus, phoca, and manati. 


The third order comprehends, 1. Quadrupeds covered with a 
fhell, 
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thell, as thetortoifes. ‘2. Otiadrupeds covered ‘with a hard cata- 
phractous fubRance, as the ‘crotodfié. 3: ‘Naked Se ai as 
lizards, frogs, &c. 


3 : a4 p rt 
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BIRDS. ; 


Mr Klein divides birds into eight families. His principle of ar- 
rangement is folely derived from the number, fituation, and flruc- 
ture of the toes. 


Order I. Birds with two toes, both placed forward, as in the 
oftrich. 


II. — With three unconnetted toes, all placed forward, as the 
caffiowaty, ‘the buftard, the green plover, &c. 


II. — With four tees, two before and two behind, as the par- 
rots, woodpecker, cuckoo, &c, 


IV. — With four toes, three before and one behind, as the eagle, 
vulture, hawk, owl, crow, pie, bird of paradife, lark, nightingale; 
the wren, the {wallow, the linnet, the woodcogk, the humming birds, 
the curlew, the gallinaceous tribe, the columbine tribe, the crane, 
&c.—A ftrange, unnatural combination ! 


a With" four toes, three before, connected by a membrane, 
the back-toe lool, #s Twans, geefe, pulls, divers, &c, =” 


VI. — With four toes, all connected by a membrane, as the folen- 
goole, cormorant, &e. ~ 
G 2 VIL. 
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VIT, -— With three toes placed forward, all connected by a 
membrane, as the guiflemot, penguin, albatrofs, &c. 


VIII. — With four toes, having lobes, or loofe membranes, ad- 
hering to the three fore-toes, and the back one generally without 
any lobe, as the trefted loon, the coot, ac. 


FISHES, 


Thefe are divided into three orders. The firft comprehends fucn 
as refpire by lungs, as the cetaceous tribe. The fecond order con- 
tains thofe fifhes which refpire by occult gills, or gills which do not 
appear externally : Fifhes of this kind are furnifhed with fpiracles or 
{mall holes, in fome placed behind, in others laterally, and in others, 
in the thorax. The fubdivifions of this order are regulated by the 
number of thefe fpiracles. The third order includes fuch fithes as 
have vifible gills. Any thing remarkable in the head, mouth, and 
form of the body is employed for the fubdivifions of this order. 


TESTACEA, OR SHELL ANIMALS. 


Mr Klein makes two general divifions of thell-animals, the firft 
of which he calls cochlides, and the fecond conchz. The cochlides 
have teftaceous {piral canals, {mall and clofe at one end, the {pires 
gradually enlarging in a uniform proportion, till they terminate in 
the mouth of the fhell, The conche are concave fcouped thells, 
fuch as limpets, mufcles, &c. 


The cochlides are divided into fimple and compound. The fim- 
ple cochlides are {piral canals formed by a fingle revolution of the 
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fhell, and are diftributed into eight claffes, viz 1. Plain, as the 
nautilus, cornu ammonis, &c. 2. Convex, as the nerita, luna, &c. 
3. Vaulted, as the pentada@ylus, &c. 4. Elliptical, as the ear- 
fhell, &c. 5. Conical, as the ftrombus, &c. 6. Cochlea, or fimple 
cochlides fimilar to obtufe and fomewhat inclined cones, as the for- 
nax, faccus, &c. 7 Buccinum, as the whelks and trumpet-fhells. 
8, Turbo, wreath or whirl-fhells.—The compound cochlides are fuch 
fells ag have a double circumvolution, fo that they appear to be 
_uav ated of two. Thefe are divided into five claffes. 1. Roftrata, 
or beaked fhells, as the gladius, &c. 2. Shells with a long. volute, 
as the turricula, cc. 3. Shells with an oval volute, as the bulla, ci- 
thaia, &c. 4 Alata, or winged fhells, as the harpago, &c. 5. 
Murex, caltrop or rock-fhells, as the triangular whelk, &c. 


The conchz are divided into fix claffes. 1. Monoconcha, or 
fingle-valved fhells, as the limpets. 2. Diconcha, or two-valved 
fhelis, are {ubdivided into equal and connivext, as oyfters, mutcles, 
&c. ; equal and interrupted, as the chama, Sc. ; and inequal, as 
the terebratula, &c. 3. Polyconcha, or fhells with more valves than 
two, as the anatifera or barnacle. 4 Niduli teftacei, acorn-thells, 
or colleGions of fhells in the form of little roundifh nefts, either 1o- 
litary or adhering to other fea-bodies, as the balanus, &c. 5. Kchi- 
ni marini, or fea-urchine. 6, Tubuli marini, or fea-tubes, 


REPTILES. 


Thefe are divided into two orders. I. Anguis, comprehending 
the ferpent tribe. II, Worms. 


The farft order is fubdivided into, 1, Serpents with diftin@ heads 
and 
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and tapering tails: Thefe are ‘again diftinguifhed into fuch as have 
canine teeth, as the vipers; fuch as have pectinated teeth, like the 
pike-fith, as the ammodites, &c.; fuch as have teeth refembling 
needles, as the coluber dipfas, aefculapius, &c.; and fuch as have 
no teeth, as the jerpens ceraftes of Seba, &c. 2. Serpents with un- 


diflin& heads, and truncated tails, as the amphifbena and {cytale. 


The fecond order, viz. worms, are all included under three genera ; 


1. Lumbricus, comprehending earth-worms, water-worms, and fuch 
2. Tenia, or the tape-worm, 3. 


* 


as inhabit the bodies of antmals. 


Hirudo, or leech. 


Mr Klein’s method is ingenious ; but his principles of arrange- 
ment are fo limited, that very incongruous animals are often linked 


together. 


§ 16. Or LINNAEUS, 


Tris learned and indefatigable naturalift appeared in the charac- 
tcr of a fyftematic writer as early as the year 1735. After that 
period, he gradually improved and enriched his Syfema Naturae 


till the laft edition of that valuable work, which he publithed at 


Hiolmein the year 1766 7. Since his death, however, Profeffor 


Grioclin of Geettingcn, with much mduftry and knowledge, pub- 
lithed an improved ediuon, being the 13th, at Leipfic, in the year 
1788. As twenty years had elapfed fince the rath edition was 
prefentcd to the public by the celebrated Linnaeus, many difcoveries 
in. the animal kingdom had been made, in different quarters of the 
globe, by luborious and ingenious travellers. Thefe Profeflor Gme- 
lin has not only collegted and deferibed, but has incorporared them 
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into his edition of the Syftema Naturae of Linnaeus, by which, 
without materially altering the plan and arrangement, he has highly 
enriched and enhanced the value and utility of the work. 


Linnaeus’ diftributes the animal kingdom into fix Claffes: I. 
Mammalia, or animals that fuckle their young, which includes man, 
the quadrupeds, and the whale-kind. II. Birds I{l. Amphibi- 
ous animals. IV. Fifhes. V. Infe&s. Vi. Worms. 


Crass l. MAMMALIA. 


I. The mammalia are divided into feven orders. The orders of 
the mammalia are chiefly regulated by the number and fituation of 
the teeth. 1. Premates, or animals with one canine and four 
cutting teeth. This order includes man, and all the ape, monkey, 
and bat-kinds, 2. Bruta, or animals which have no cutting teeth 
in either jaw, as the elephant, ant-eater, &c. 3. Ferac, or ani- 
mals whofe cutting teeth vary from ten totwo. This order com- 
prehends moft of the rapacious quadrupeds, as the dog, cat, and 
bear-kinds, &c. 4. Ghres, or animals which have only two cut- 
ting and no dog-teeth, as the moufe, fquirrel, hare, &c. 5. Pe- 
cora, or animals which are hoofed, and have no cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw. This order includes the camel, the deer, the 
fheep, and the ox-kinds, &c. 6. Lellvac, or quadrupeds with cutting 
teeth in each jaw; as the horfe, the fow, &c. 7. Cete, or animals, 
whofe teeth vary greatly in different genera. This order compre- 
hends all the cctaceous, or whale tribes, which Linnaeus, from cer- 
tain fimilarities of ftrudture, has arranged under the clafs of quad- 


rupeds. 
CLASS 
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Cases Il... Baxds,: ; 


This clafs Linnaeus divides into fix orders. The diftin@ive cha- 
racters of the orders are chiefly derived from the bills and the fect. 
1. Accipitres, (eagle or hawk kind) birds with hooked bills, and 
fhort, robuft limbs. Under this order are comprehended vul- 
tures, falcons, owls, &c. They build their nefts in rocks, and 
elevated fituations. II. Picae, (pies) or birds with bills fhaped like 
a knife and convex on the backs. The limbs are fitted for walking, 
being fhort and pretty ftrong. They build their nefis in trees. III. 
Avferes (ducks) have {mooth bills, covered with a fkin, and ex- 
panded at their termination. Their toes are connected by a mem- 
brane, which enables them to {wim. They generally build their 
nelts on the pe IV, Grallae, or birds with obtufe and near- 
ly cylindrical bills The limbs are fitted for walking, and the thighs 
are : partly deftitute of feathers. They generally build their nefts on 
the _pround. To this order belong cranes, fnipes, &c. V. 
Gallinae, or birds with convex bills. The toes are divided, but 
Rrongly conneéted above by articulations, and fitted for walking or 
“running, This order comprehends the ‘pheafant, grous, peacock, 
&c. kinds, VIL. Poferes, or birds with conical fharp-nointed bills. 
To this order belong the pigeon, the {wallow, the thrufh, &c. 
kinds. 


Crass Ill. AMpuisrous ANIMALS. 


This clais comprehends all thofe animals which, from certain pe- 
culiarities in the ftructure of their lungs, are enabled to live either 
in air or in water. Linnaeus divides this clafs into two orders. x 


a Reptilia 
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Reptilia pedata, or reptiles furnithed with feet, including turtles, 
lizards, frogs, &c. LI. Serpentes apodes, or reptiles without feet. 
This order comprehends all the ferpent and {nake kinds. 


Ciass IV. Fisues. 


In the clafs of fithes, which Linnaeus divides into fix orders, the 
principal marks of diftin@tion are derived from peculiar circum ftan- 
ces attending the gills and fins. The firft four orders comprehend 
all thofe fifhes which have offeous gills; and this fa& muft be un- 
derftood as applicable to the other characters the author employs to 
diftinguith thefe orders. ; 

o 

Order I. Apodes, or fifhes which have no ventral, or belly fins, 
This order comprehends all the eel tribes, whether they inhabit feas, 
lakes, or rivers. 2. Fugulares, or fifhes with the ventral placed 
before the pectoral fins, as in the haddock, whiting, ling, &c. 
kinds. 3. Thoracici, or fifhes with the ventral fituated near the pec- 
toral fins, as in the feather-lafher, holibut, plaife, &c. 4. Abdomi- 
nales, or fifhes with the ventral fituated behind the pectoral fins, 
as the pike, the mullet, the herring, &c. 5. Branchi /tegt, or fithes 
whofe gills are deftitute of offeous matter, as the fun-fith, pike-fith, 
frog-fith, &c. 6. Cicndropterngit, or fithes with cartilaginous gills, 
as the fluigeon, dog-fith, balance-fith, &c. 


Crass V. INSECTS. 


Under this clafs Linnaeus comprehends all animals which are 
Vou, II. H provided 
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provided with antennae, or feelers, fituated in the fore-part of their 
heads. The orders of infeéts, which are feven in number, are chief- 
ly derived from their wings. They are diftinguifhed into thofe 
which have four, thofe which have two, and thofe which are defti- 
tute of wings. To the firft order Linnaeus gives the appellation of 
coleoptera, or four winged infects whofe upper pair confift of a 
cruftacedts or horny fubftance, and join in a future or ridge. Thefe 
cover amd défend the under pair, which are of a foft and flexible 
texture. This order includes the whole /carabaei or beetle tribe. 
2. Hemiptera, infes which have likewife foitr wings; but the up- 
per pair, inftéad of being hard and horny, have a refemblance to 
fine vellum, as in gra/fshoppers, locufts, crickets, &c. 3. Lepidop- 
tera, or infe&ts whofe wings are covered with imbricated {cales. 
This order comprehends all the dutterfly and mo™ tribes. 4. Neu- 
roptera, or infects with four membranaceous wings, fo interfperfed 
with delicate veins, that they refémble beautiful net-work, as the 
dragon-fly, the /pringfly, 8c. 5. Hymenoptera, or infects with four 
membranaceous and naked wings, as the wa/p, the bce, &c. In 
fome of the genera, however, arranged under this order, the neuters, 
and, in others, the males, or even the females, have no wings. 
Their tails, except in the male fex, are armed with a fting. 6. Dif- 
teva, or two winged infects. Befide wings, the fpecies of this order 
aré furniflied with what is called a balter, or a poifer, which is fitu- 
ated under each wing, and terminates in a capitulum, or knob. Un- 
der this divifion are comprehended the gad-fy, the gnat, &c. 
7. Aptera, or infects which are deftitute of wings, as the Jou/e, the 
fica, the fcorpion, &c. VI. Vermes, or worms. This order includes 
not only all the infects commonly called worms, but all the teftace- 
ous animals, and the zoophytes, or plant-animals, 


§ 17. 
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§ 17. Or BUFFON. 
J. OF QuapRuPEDs. 


THE firft, yolyme of the Hiflure: Naturelle, generale et particydtena, 
avec lq Defcription du Cabinet du Roi, was publithed at Paris in the 
year 1749. The hiftorieal part is the compofition of M. de Buffon; 
the defcriptive and anatomical parts are written by M. Daubenton. 
To avoid, however, the frequent repetition of two names, we fhall 
ufe that of Buffon only. 


We found not much difficulty in giving fhort views of the 
inddbof thofe natyralifts who preceded the celebrated author now be- 
fore us. If we may judge of ,the character of a man from his lite- 
rary performances, M. de Buffon, when tried by this teft, appears 
in fuch a variety of agrecable and brilliant afpeQs, that, unlefs he 
he furveyed with uncommon coolnefs and attention, the imagination 
of the rcadcr will be hurried away by an almoft irrefiftible torrent 
of eloquence. Confcious of the ftrength of his own genius, he dif- 
dains the fetters and dull formalities of methodical diftribution, which 
men of lefs fancy, but perhaps of fuperior judgement, have wniformly 
regarded as an effential article in the communication of fcienca. To 
cive fome idea of our author's fertility and copioufnefs, it fhall only : 
be mentioned, that his hiftory of quadrupeds alone confifts of 15 large 
volumes 3 in 4to, But when the multiplicity of fubjects which he ¢m- 
braces are attended to;, when we find him employing a whole, vo- 
lume on the mcihod of fludying natural hiftory, and on the theory 


of the earth ; ; another in order to fupport a peculiar theory of ge- 
H 2 neration ; 
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neration ; sa a third in defcribing the articles contained in the cabinet of 

th king, and the various races of men ; a Jong difcourfe on the na- 
ture of ani nals, another reprobating methodical arrangements; and, 
avove all, when it is confidered that the author was a moft eloquent 
and ingenious Frenchman, we have reafon to be furprifed that he 
fhould have begun the hiftory « of his firft quadruped fo early . in 
the middle of the fourth volume. 


The defign of the prefent chapter obliges us to confine our obfer- 
vations chiefly to that part of M. de Buffon’s work which con- 
tains the principles upon which he thinks natural hiftory ought to 
be taught and ftudied. 


_M. de Buffon afferts *, that all methodical diftributions are 
ly arbitrary ; a and, ‘therefore, that every man is at liberty to c tee 
that which is moft convenient, or moft general y received. Let us 
fuppofe a man, he remarks, totally void of ideas, and confequently 
unbiaffed by prejudices of every kind. Place this man in a country 
ftored with quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, and plants. At firft he will 
not be able to diftinguifh one obje& from another; but, allow his 
ideas to be gradually unfolded by reiterated impreffions from the 
fame objects, and he will foon be in a capacity te diftinguith ani- 
mated from inanimated matter ; ; in a fhort time afterward, he will 
likewife perceive the difference between animal and vegetable fub- 
Runes and thus naturally arrive at the firft great divifion of natu- 
ral bodies into Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral. As by this time 
he will have acquired diftin& ideas of thofe grand objects, Earth, Air, 
and Water, he will foon form a particular notion of fuch animals as 
inhabit thefe different clements, and, of courfe, will eafily make a fe- 


cond 
* Hitt. Nat. tom. 1. p. 31. et feq. gto. a Paris, 1749-1772. 
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cond divifion of.animals into quadrupeds, birds, fafhes, &c. Let us 
next fuppofe, continues our aythor, that this man haa acquired an 
equal portion of knowledge and experience with ourfelves, and he 
will form a judgment of the objets of natural hiftary folely by the 
relatiqgns which they refpectively have to himfelf. Thofe which are 
moft neceflary or ufeful to him will occupy the firft rank; for ex- 
ample, in arranging quadrupeds, he will give the preference to the 
horfe, the dag, the ox, &c. Thofe which inhabit the fame country, 
as the ftag, the hare, and, in general, all the wild or undomefti- 
cated animals, will be the next in order: Laftly, his curiofty will 
prompt him fo inquire into the nature of fuch animale as inhabit fo- 
reign climates, and will proceed in the {ame manner with regard to 
birds, fifhes, infe€is, teftaceous animals, plants, minerals, and every 
other prodution of nature. This our ingenious author fuppofes to 
be the moft natural order, and, accordingly, obferves it in his hif- 
tory of animals. We fhall mention his arrangement of quadrupeds 
ina more fimple form from the 168th page of the 4th volume— 
I. Domeftic quadtupeds. II, Wild quadrupeds. III. Foreign qua+ 
drupeds. 


We fhould be apt to imagine that M. de Buffon, when he laid 
down this principle of arranging animals, had not only been mif- 
taken in his philofophy, but had forgotten the fubje& upon which 
he was writing: That young and uninformed minds gradually ac- 
quire additions to their ftock of ideas from the objeéts which fur- 
round them and folicit their attention, or, in other words, that ob- 
jects, in proportion to the novelty of their appearance, and the uti- 
lity they promife to afford us, make the deepeft impreffions on our 
minds, and, of courfe, their properties are not only firft attended to, 
but more minutely inveftigated than thofe which are either more 


diftant 
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diftant or lefs interefting, is a fa that cannot admit of a doubt. 
But the obfervation, however juft, is here mifapplied. If we did 
not know that M. de Buffon was' endeavouring to aftertain the prin- 
ciples of arranging the animal world, we {hould be led to think that 
he was tracing the manner in ‘which ideas. were acquired, and the 
proportional force of the impredfions we receive fram external ob- 
jeéts.; But, who ewould not be aftonifhed to fee this fa& applied to 
a fcience of an oppofite nature, and conftructed upon'‘wery different 
principles? There are many other relations by which mankind are 
connected to the animate and inanimate productions of Nature than 
what arife from wtilizy and local fituation.. Befides, the principle is 
extremely linnted and defeCtive. The conneétion of mankind with 
natural objects is, in many cafes, entirely cafual, depending on the 
climate, the ftate of the fociety in which-he lives, with regard to 
culture, inftitutions, prejudices, and a thanfand fortuitous circum- 
ftances. Again, are there no natural relations between the various 
tribes of brute animals? Are they all related to man, without any 
connection among themfelves? Have they no common properties in 
the form of their bodies, their movements, or in the internal powers 
by which their actions are governed? M. de Buffon will not go fo 
far ;:and yet he makes very near approaches. ‘ An afs,’ fays he, 
“is an afs, and acat, acat*.’ ‘ Nature,’ he remarks, in another 
place ¢, ‘ proceeds from one {pecies to another by fuch impercepti- 
‘ ble degrees, that we are often tempted to link many of them toge- 
‘ ther as belonging to the fame family. Weought:not, however, 
‘ to forget, that thefe families, or genera, are created by ourfelves, 
* in order to affift the underftanding ; and that, if we cannot com- 
‘ prehend the real connections of natural ebjedts, it is our own faalt, 

» © and 

* L’Hift. Nat. vol. Lp. 46. 
+ Ibid. vol. 4. p. 384. et frq. 
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‘ and no defe& im Nature, who knows nothing of thofe pretended 
‘ families, ang who, :in fad, kas only made individials, An indi- 
‘ vidual is a detached being, which has nothing id’'‘cémmon with 
‘ other beings, except that it refembles, or rather differs from them. 
‘ All the fsmilar individuals which exift upon this earth are vonfi- 
‘ dered.tas. compoling the fpecies ‘of ‘thefe individuals. It Ys'tibt, 


© however, the collective number of individuals, but thei conftatt’ 


‘ fucceffion and renovation, which conftitute their fpecies.” 


kn this and many other paflates; M. de Buffon endeavours to per- 
fuade us, that no fuch' thing as genus exifts in Nature, but’that all 
her produGions are unconneétcd fpecies, or mere collétions of fuc- 
ceffive individuals. He allows, indeed, that the conneétions or dif- 
fere 1ces of many fpecies are often fo imperceptible, that we are in 
danger of concinding them: to be of the fame family.: - Fhis admil- 
fion is fufhetent. It crelinquifhes the very point for which he fo 
ftienuaufly contends ; a circumftance ‘by no means uncommon in 
the works of this moft ingenious, but veriatile author. If Nature 
has made the connections of different fpecies fo trong that it re- 
quires conliderable attention to difcover their differences, it cannot 
be {uppofed that fhe had no defign in this plan of yperation. Her 
benevolent intentions, on the contrary, are numerous. The inti- 
mate connections and nice diftinctions of natural objetts give rife to 
an immenfe variety of beings; which could not poflibly exift, if the 
gradations were larger and the diftinGions more apparent. They 
aft the mand in forming genoral.and comprehenfive views of: the 
univerfe. They, are: the foundation wpon which every art and 
{cience is eonftrudted, as, without their affiftance, no man: could 
form an abftraét or general idea; it is needlefs to fry more. We 
fhould, indeed, have confidered it fuperfluous to have reafoned 
with: 


_ 
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How eafily do mankind deceive themfelves, and how naturally 
does this deceit lead them into cgntradidtion and abfurdity? M. de 
Buffon, in the 26th page of his firft volume, juftly reprehends Al- 
drovandus for intolerable prolixity ; and tells us, that his hiftory 
might be reduced to one-fixth of its prefent fize, if the immenfe 
load of ufelefs and foreign matters were removed, But, the ingeni- 
ous Frenchman had not the moft diftant idea, when he made this 
pertinent remark, that he was writing a fevere fatire on his own 
book, which had, by that time, {welled to eighteen large volumes in 
quarto, befides his hiftory of birds, which confifts of nine volumes 
more; and, if he had fortunatcly lived to complete his plan, the 
work would have been a much more ponderous load than that of 
the voluminous German. 


We fhall difmifs Qhis learned and laborious compofition, with a 
few obfervations on the defcriptive part; for which we are indebted 
to the fkill and indefatigable induftry of M. Daubenton. The de- 
{criptions are generally taken from the life, and with fuch aftonifh- 
ing minutenefs, that it is not without reluctance we are obliged to 
think a great part of this labour ufelefs. Our author’s plan of de- 
fcribing is fo extenfive, that every minute part of the’body, whether 
external or internal, is not only fully defcribed, but its length, 
breadth, and thicknefs, are accurately meafured. He takes an indi- 
vidual of a fpecies, and, after a general defcription, he proceeds to a 
menfuration of the particular parts, as the length of the head; the 
contour of the mouth; the diftance between the angles of the under 
jaw; the diftance between the noftrils; the length of the eye from 
one angle to the other; the diftance between the two pupils; the 
diftance between the ears, &e. He is equally minute in the di- 


menfions 
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menfions of the different bones ‘of thé fheletows and of the heart, 
lungs, ftomach, and other intefines.~ ° 
en ee y 7 : 

The general dinvenfions are neceflary; as, without thefe, a diftine 
idea ofthe animal‘could not be conveyed. But exact meafurements 
of every minute part of which the different members of the body 
are compofed, render the defcription not only tedious and perplexed, 
but fwell the book to an enormous fize. Befides, the dimenfions 
will not correfpond with thofe of any other individual of the fame 
fpecies. Defctibe and meafure a man, or any other animal, in this 
manner, and you may travel from the one pole to the other without 
finding another individual to whom thefe dimenfions will exadly 


apply. 


Il. Or Birps. 


Every admirer of the productions of nature muft congratulate 
himfel; that the hfe of the great, the ingenious, and the laborious M. 
de Buffon was continued till he had been enabled to complete his 
Natural Hiftory of Quadrupeds, as well as that of the feathered 
tribes. - 


In this laft department of Natural Hiftory, he had a thoufand diffi- 
culties to encounter; particularly in defcribing and diftinguifhing the 
{maller {pecies of birds, who not unfrequently intermix, and produce 
numerous fertile varieties. For this reafon, in his plan of the work, 
he remarks that, inftead of defcribing birds by diftin@ and feparate 
fpecies, he has united feveral of them under the fame fpecies. By 
this method, he has confiderably abridged the Natural Hiftory of 
Birds; which, upon a more extenfive f{cale, would have been too 
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with 4 philofopher whd denies the exiffténce of penue if the uni- 
vérfe, had his knowledpe and et ‘Deer ‘gs bapritious as his fclentlfic 
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principles. 

For what purpofe, then, ‘it may be afked, has 'M. de Buffon pivdn 
himfelf the trauble of writing, ‘and his readers ttie lyboue of peitini¢ 
fo much afgumehtation upon a fubje@ fo obvious To! ridivwhe all 
preceding and cotempotary writers who have obfetved ‘ntethod in 
their works, and perfuade mankind that Nature prefers confufion to 
order! M. de Buffon, however, is fo very unftable, that he feldom 
long preferves His poife. In the paffage formerly quoted, he denies 
the exiflence of genera. But we mutt fuppofe him to have entirety 
overlooked what he had faid in the 14oth'page of the fame volume. 
Let us attend to his fertiments at that time. ‘ We have already,’ 
fays he, ‘ many connefted facts and obfetvations with regard to the 
different fpecles of animals, which are employed as diftinguifhing 
characters in the various methodicat diftributions. In thefe me- 
thods we find an uniform defcription of the fame parts in each dif- 
fetent animal. This is fo conformable to our plan, that we ‘thall 
have recourfe to thofe defcriptions in treating of fuch foreign ani- 
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mals as we have never feen. There is ftill another advantage to 
be derived from thofe methods: They fitpply us with géheral 
conclufions from a great himber of partitular dbfervations. The 
tefemblance of particular parts in different fpecies of attimals forms 
‘ generic charaéters. The refemblances which take place «between 
animals belonging to different genera ‘forin till more exténfive cha- 
raters, by which orders and claffes are determined.‘ -‘Thus, the 
characters of the genera, orders, and‘ claffles, dre fo. rtiiny general 
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eonfequences derived from particular obfervations, and, of courfe, 
are neceflary facts in the hiftory of animals.’ 
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It may be farther remarked, that M. de Buffon’s method of claf- 
fing anioxals ig. tounded ensiely,wpoa a configed and local idea. 
Domeftic, wild, and foreign animals, with a few exceptions, vary 
according to the climate and ftate of the country in which a man 
lives. The rein-deer is a domeftic animal in Lapland, and the jch- 
neymon is a doameftic in Egypt; but both are foreign animals in 
France. The guinga-pig is naturally a foreigner in urape 3 but it 
is now a domeftic in France and in feveral other European countrics. 
Many examples might be added to thew the abfurdity of this methad 
of arranging natural hiftory ; but, as one grand,and uniform exam- 
ple, and which, indeed, includes all other examples, we fhyll refer 
the reader to the £ifaire Naturelle et particuligre of M. de, Buffon, 
where he will find animals fucceflively defcribed, in the greatelt 
coniufion which the moft capricious fancy can imagine. But, 
ta give fome idea of the confufion refulyng from this order, 
the ingenious Mr Pennant ferioufly tells us, in the Preface to his 
excellent Synopfis of Quadrupeds, that the book was originally de- 
figned for private amufement, and as an index for the more eafily 
finding any particular.animal defcribed in the voluminous hiftory of 
quadrupeds by the celebrated M. de Buffon. 


But it is time to take a more agreeable view of this great and ad- 
mirable writer. His hiftory of animals is compofed in fuch a lively, 
eptertaining, and inftructive manner, that it muft be highly relifhed 
by every reader of tafte. His facts are numerous, his anecdotes are 
pleafant, his characters are ftrongly marked. Some people think his 
writings diffufe ;, but it is univerfally agrecd, that this diffufion is fo 
natural, and fo bewitching, that the difcovery is never made till the 
reader has perufed the whole fubject of which the author is treating. 
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How eafily do mankind deceive themfelves, and how naturally 
does this deceit lead them into cogtradiction and abfurdity ? « M. de 
Buffon, in the 26th page of his firft volume, juftly reprehends Al- 
drovandus for intolerable prolixity ; and tells us, that his hiftory 
might be reduced to one-fixth of its prefent fize, if the immenfe 
load of ufelefs and foreign matters were removed. But, the ingeni- 
ous Frenchman had not the moft diftant idea, when he made this 
pertinent remark, that he was writing a fevere fatire on his own 
book, which had, by that time, {welled to eighteen large volumes in 
quarto, befides his hiftory of birds, which confifts of nine volumes 
more; and, if he had fortunately lived to complete his plan, the 
work would have been a much more ponderous load than that of 
the voluminous German. 


We thall difmifs Shis learned and laborious compofition, with a 
few obfervations on the defcriptive part; for which we are indebted 
to the fkill and indefatigable induftry of M. Daubenton. The de- 
fcriptions are generally taken from the life, and with fuch aftonifh- 
ing minutenefs, that it is not without reluctance we are obliged to 
think a great part of this labour ufelefs. Our author’s plan of de- 
fcribing is fo extenfive, that every minute part of the‘body, whether 
external or internal, is not only fully defcribed, but its length, 
breadth, and thicknefs, are accurately meafured. He takes an indi- 
vidual of a fpecies, and, after a general defcription, he proceeds to a 
menfuration of the particular parts, as the length of the head; the 
contour of the mouth; the diftance between the angles of the under 
jaw; the diftance between the noftrils; the leagth of the eye from 
one angle to the other ; the diftance between the two pupils; the 
diftance between the ears, &c. He is equally minute in the di- 
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menfions of the different bores ‘of ché fkeletony aad of the heart, 
lung’; ftomach, and other inteBiness- ¢ * Z 
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The’ general dintenfions are neceflary; as, without thefe, a diftin® 
idea of the animal could not be conveyed. But exact meafurements 
of every minute part of which the different members of the body 
are‘compofed, render the defcription not only tedious and perplexed, 
but fwell the book to an enormous fize. Befides, the dimenfions 
will not correffond with thofe of any other individual of the fame 
fpecies. Defctibe and meafure a man, or any other anrmal, in this 
manner, and you may travel from the one pole to the other without 
finding another individual to whom thefe dimenfions will exadtly 


apply. 


Il. Or Birps. 


Every admirer of the produ@ions of nature muft congratulate 
himfeli that the life of the great, the ingenious, and the laborious M. 
de Buffon was continued till he had been enabled to complete his 
Natural Hiftory of Quadrupeds, as well as that of the feathered 
tribes. : 


In this laft department of Natural Hiftory, he had athoufand diffi- 
culties to encounter; particularly in defcribing and diftinguifhing the 
{maller {pecies of birds, who not unfrequently intermix, and produce 
numerous fertile varieties. For this reaton, in his plan of the work, 
he remarks that, inftead of defcribing birds by diftin@ and feparate 
fpecies, -he has united feveral of them under the fame fpecies. By 
this method, he has confiderably abridged the Natural Hiltory of 
Birds; which, upon a more extenfive fcale, would have becn too 
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vottiitinots atid ‘unihtercting! “He, therefore, confines his deferip- 
tistis'to domeftic birds, “and- to thé larger or mote remarkable: fpie- 
cies. All the other birds, and ‘partitularly the f{maller kinds, he unites 
with their kindred fpecies, and groupes ‘them ‘together, as being 
nearly of the fame natural difpofitions, and as belonging. to the fame 
family. ‘Phe number of relations, as well as that of varieties, is al- 
ways préater in proportion to the finallnefs of the fpecies. A -fpar- 
row of a linnet have, perhaps, twenty times more parents than thofe 
of the oftrich or the turkey. By the number of parents is to be un- 
derftood the number of neighbouring fpecics, which have fuch re- 
femblances to each other as to make them be regarded as collateral 
branches of the fame ftem.—Thefe neighbouring fpcecies have pro- 
hably been feparated from each other by the influence of climate, of 
food, and of the fucceffion of time, which brings along with it all 
poffible combinations, and unfolds all the caufes of variegation, of 
pertection, of change, and of degeneration. Independently of natu- 
yal and accidental varieties, which are much more numerous among 
birds than quadrupeds, another caufe concurs in augmenting appa- 
rently the number of {pecies Birds, in general, are more libidinous 
and more prolific than quadrupeds. They unite more frequently ; 
and, when they cannot find females of their own fpecies, they inter- 
mix more freely than quadrupeds with neighbouring fpecies, and 
commonly produce fertile mules. This fact is eftablifhed by the 
{pontaneous commixture of the goldfinch and canary bird; for the 
mongrels they produce by their union are prolific, and,‘ of courfe, 
torm new intermediate fpecies, which have more or lefs refemblance 
to the parents from whom they derive their origin. Now, whatever 
we procure by art may be, and actually is, performed by Nature. 
Fortuitous and voluntary commixtures often happen among animals 
nf different fpecies, and particularly among bir !s, who frequently, 
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when their natural mates cannot be obtained, ufe the firft bird, fimilar 
in magnitude, that prefents itfelf. The neceffity of union is fo preffing, 
that moft birds, in this fituation, are fick, and not unfrequently die, 
when ‘prevented from gratification. , In court-yards, we often fee a 
cock, when feparated from hens, lay hold of another cock, of a capon, 
of a-gyinega-hen,.or,of a duck. , The, pheafant, in the fame fituation, 
makes ,ufe of a common hen,, ;Jn wolaries, the canary and goldfinch, 
the red and the common linnet, unite with ardor; and who knows 
what amours take place in the deep recefles of the woods? who can 
recount the number of illegitimate embraces among different {pecies? 
who can divide the baftand branches from the genuine ftems *? 


Having given an account of M. de Buffon’s Natural Hiftory of 
Birds, nearly in his own words, it is almoft fuperfluous to remark, 
that, in this branch of the {cience, he uniformly preferves the charac- 
ter he had formerly acquired. His defcriptions are accurate and 
clearly expreffed ; his hifforical narrations are not only elegant and 
entertaining, ,but difcover great learning, candour, and deep re- 
{carch. 


* $18 Or BRISSON. 


M. Brrsson, in the year 1956, pwblithed,at Paris a Synopfis of 
Quadrupeds and Cetaceous Animals; and a new arrangement of 
Birds in 1760. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


* Buffon, Hift. Nat. des Oifeaux, tom. 1. Plan de l’ouvrage, p. 20. 


QuADRUPEDS.’ 


Thefe M. Briffon diftributes into eighteen Orders. 


Ord. I. Gomprehends fuch quadrupeds as have no teeth in either 
jaw ; as the ant-eater and fcaly lizard. an gy | 

II, \Quadrupeds furnifhed with grinders only,:as the floth ‘ahd ar- 
madillo. ) ! 

Il. With grinders and dog-teeth only, as the elephant, 


morfe, and manati. 











IV. With fix cutting teeth in the under jaw only, as the 
camel. 
V. With eight cutting teeth in the under jaw, as the giraffe, 


the goat-kind, the theep-kind, &c. 

VI. With cutting teeth in each jaw, and whole-hoofed, as 
the horfe and afs. 7 

VI. With cutting teeth in each jaw, and cloven-hoofed, as 
the hog-kind. 

VII. 
the rhinoceros. 

IX. With two cutting teeth in each jaw, as the river-hog. 

X. ——With ten cutting teeth in each jaw, as the tapiir, or 








With cutting teeth in each Jaw, and three-hoofed, as 








elephant-hog. 





XI. With cutting teeth in each jaw, and four-hoofed, as the 
hippopotamus. 
XI. With toes and claws, and two cutting teeth in cach 





jaw, as the porcupine, caftor, hare, fquirrel, moufe, 8c. 
XAT. 
jaw, as the ape-kind, &c. 
XIV. — With toes and claws, four cutting teeth in the ‘upper, 
and fix in’ the under jaw, as the bats, &c. 


With toes and claws, and four cutting teeth in each 
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XV. With toes and claws, fix cutting teeth in the upper, 

and four in the under jaw, as the feal. 
XVI. 
jaw, as the hyzna, the dog-kind,wefels, badgers, bears, and cats. 
XVII. 
and eight in the under jaw, as the mole. 
XVIII. 


and eight in the under Jaw, as the opoffum-kind. 





With toes and claws, and fix cutting teeth in each 





With toes and claws, fix cutting teeth in the upper, 





With toes and claws, ten cutting teeth in the upper, 


CetTAacztous ANIMALS. 
@ 


AFTER the example of Linnzus, M. Briffon places the whale- 
tribe next to the quadrupeds, and divides them into four orders. 


Ord. I. Without teeth, as the Greenland whale, North-caper, 
the bunch-back whale, &c. 

II. With teeth in the under jaw only, as the catodon or potwas 
fith, the fpermaceti-whale, &c. 

JI], With teeth in the upper jaw only, as the monoceros. 

IV. With teeth in each jaw, as the dolphin, the porpeffe, the 
grampus, &c. | 


BrrDs. 


M. Brisson divides birds into twenty- fix Orders. 


Ord. I. Birds with four unconneéted toes, three forward, one back- 
ward, having their legs covered with feathers nearly down to the 
talons, a ftrait bill, the upper mandible a little thicker, and crooked 
toward the point, and the noftrils half covered with a thick foft mem- 
brane, as in the pigeon-tribe. 

Il, 
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II. The fame charaéters, with a conical bill bent inward, as in the 

gallinaceous tribe. 

Til. With a fhort hooked bill, comprehending eagles, 
hawks, &c. 

IV. —— With a long conical bill, as in pies, &c. 

V. ——With a ftrait bill, and the edges of each fide of the up- 
per mandible emarginated, as in the butcher's bird, &c. 

VIL ———With a ftrait bill, and both mandibles entire, as in the 
beef-2ater, &c. 





VIL. '——-With a flender bill, a little bent arch-ways, as in the 
hoopoe, &c. 

VU. With a very {mall bill, compreffed at the bafe, crook- 
ed at the point, and the mouth, when open, larger than the head, as 
in the goat-fucker, &c. 

IX. With a fhort conical bill, as in the fparrow, &c. 
X. —— With a bill fhaped like an awl, as the lark, &c. 
XI. ———With a bill fhaped like a wedge, as the fitta, &c. 
XII, ———With a bill long and flender like a thread, as the ho- 
ney-fucker, certhia, &c. | 

XIII. Birds with four unconnected toes, two forward, two back- 
ward, as parrots, &c. 

XIV. Birds with four toes without membranes, three forward, 








one backward, the middle toe firmly adhering to the outmoft as far 
as the third joint, as the manakin, bee-eater, 8c. 

XV. Birds with unconnected toes, the inferior part of the limbs 
naked, the wings fmall in proportion to the fize of the body, and 
unfit for flying, as the oftrich, caflowary, &c. 

XVI. Birds with three unconnected toes, all forward, the inferior 
part of the limbs naked, and the wings large and proper for flying, 
as the plover, &c. 


~ XVII. 
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KVII. Bids“ with four unconneéted ‘toes, thtee forward, one 
backward, the inferior part of the limbs naked, and the wings fit 
for flying, as the jacanu, woodcock, heron, &c. 

XVII. Birds with four unconneéted toes, three forward, one 
backward, all furnifhed with membranes through their whole extent; 
as the coot, gallinule, &c. 

XIX. Birds with four toes, the three anterior of which are con- 
nected by a membrane extending about one half of their length, the 
pofterior toe loofe, and the legs placed far back, and nearly conceal- 
ed by the abdomen, as the grebe, &c. ) 

XX. Birds with three toes forward, wholly connected by a memn- 
brane, and no back-toe, with the legs fituated as in Order 19. as the 
guillemot, penguin, &c. 

XXI. Birds with four toes, the three anterior ones entirely con- 
nected by a membrane, and the back one loofe, with the legs fituated 
as in Order 109, as the diver, &c. 

XXII. Birds with three toes forward entirely connected by a 
membrane, and no back-toe; the legs placed pear the middle of the 
body,.and fhorter than the body, as the albatrofs, &¢. 

XXII. Birds with four toes, the three anterior entirely connected 
by a membrane, and the back one loofe ; the legs placed near the 
middle of the body, and fhorter than the body: and the bill having 
no teeth, as the petrel, gulls, ac. 

XAIV. The fame character. with the former, only the bill is den- 
tated, as the merganfer, duck, &c, 

XXV. Birds with four toes, all entirely connected by a mem- 
brane, the limbs placed near the middle, and fhorter than the body, 
as the cormorant, pelican, &c. 

XXVI. Birds with four toes, the anterior threc joined by a mem- 
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brane, and the pofterior one loofe ; the legs placed near the middle, 
and longer than the body, as the flamingo, avocette, &c. 


M. Briffon difcovers himfelf to be an able naturalift. His defcrip- 
tions are clear, concife, and pointed. His principles of arrange- 
ment are ingenious, but too confined to anfwer the purpofes of a ge- 


neral fyftem of Nature. 


§19. Or PENNANT. 


For more than twenty years paft, this gentleman has been occa- 
Ffionally enriching the fcience of Natural Hiftory by uncommon in- 
duftry, knowledge, and ingenuity. Befides his other valuable works, 
he has favoured the world with new arrangements cf quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fifhes, and fhell-animals. 


In claffing quadrupeds, Mr Pennant, as he candidly acknowledges, 
makes Mr Ray, that celebrated naturalift, his principal guide ; but, 
from more recent difcoveries, and other circuinftanccs, he has been 


enabled to improve Mr Ray’s arrangement. 


Crass I. QUADRUPEDS. 


Mr PENNANT divides quadrupeds into four orders. I. Toofed 
yuadrupeds, as the horfe, ox, fheep, deer,’&ec. Il. Digitated, or 
toed, quadrupeds, including apes, monkies, dogs, cats, gc. III. 
Pinnatcd or finned, as the walrus, feals, &c. IV. Winged qua- 

drupeds, 
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drupeds, as all the bats, twenty one fpecies of which are known 
and defcribed. ag 


Z@bass ll. Brrve 


Tus numerous clafs of animals Mr Pennant comprehends under 
two great divifions, viz. I. Land birds. II. Water birds. Thefe 
two he fubdivides into nine orders: Divifion I, Land birds. Or- 
der 1. Rapacious birds, as the vultures, falcons, owls, &c. 2. 
Pies, as the parrot, cuckoo, crow, kingstifher, &c. 3. Gallinaceous, 
as the turkey, peacock, partridge, &c. 4. Columbine, including 
all the fpecies or varieties of pigeons. 5. Pafferine, comprehending 
all the {mall birds, from the {1ze of a thruth to that of the golden- 
crefted wren, of which the lark, the wagtail, the {wallow, &c. are ex- 
amples. 6. Struthious. This order includes the dodo, the oftrich, 
and caflowary, the moft limited of all the fubdivifions of the feather- 
ed tribes. Divifion I]. Order 7. Cloven-footed, or waders, as the 
heron, {nipe, plover, &c. 8. Birds with pinnated feet, as the coot, 
grebe, &c. g. Web-footed, as the duck, gull, pelican, &c. 


Cuiass Il]. REPTILEs, 
Mr PENNANT defines this clafs in the following terms: ‘ Body 
* covered either with a fhell or ftrong hide, divided by futures ; four 
‘ fin-like feet; and a fhort tail.” Under this clafs are compre-. 
hended the tortoife, the frog, the lizard, the viper, and the f{nake 
kinds. 


K 2 Crass 
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CLrass lV. Fisues. 


THESE animals Mr Pennant feparates into three orders, or divifions. 
I, Cetaceous fifhes, comprehending all the whale-tribe. IJ. Carti- 
lapinous fifhes, or fifhes whofe mufcles are fupported by cartilages, 
inftead of bones. The lamprey, fkate, fhark, &c. are examples. 
lil. Bonny fithes, whofe mufcles are fupported by bones or fpines. 
In the fubdivifions of this order, Mr Pennant follows Sir Charles 
Linnzus. 1. Apodal, or fithes which are deftitute of ventral fins, 
as the ecl, wolf-fifh, fword-fith, &c. 2. Jugular, or fithes which 
have the ventral fins placed before the pectoral, as in the haddock, 
cod-fith, &c. 3. Thoracic, or fifhes with the ventral fins fituated 
beneath the pectoral, as in the flounder, perch, mackerel, &c. 4. 
Abdominal, or fifhes whofe ventral fins are placed behind the pec- 
toral, as in the falmon, pike, herring, carp, &c. 


Crass V. CrusTAczous ANIMALS. 
Unper this clafs Mr Pennant comprehends the numerous tribes of 
crabs, lobfters, &c. 
Crass VI. Worms. 
Tuest are divided into, I. The inteftine; II. The foft; Ill. The 
teftaceous. Under divifion I. Mr Pennant comprehends the hair 


worm, the afcarides, and fuch worms as infeft the inteftines of mén 
| and 
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and other animals, leeches, &e. I. Mollufca, or foft-worms, as 
the flug, the aphrodita, the cuttle-fith, &c. III. Teftaceous, or ani- 
mals furnifhed with fhells. Thefe are fubdivided into, a. Multi- 
valved fhells, as the barnacle, &c. 4, Bivalved hells, as the muf- 
cles, razor-fhell, oyfter, cockle, {callops, &c. c. Turbinated thells, 
or thofe which have {piral turns, as the turbo, or wreath, the peri- 
winkle, the tercbra or auger, garden fnail, &c. Univalve fhells 


not turbinated, as the common limpet, &c. 


I am not without apprehenfion that this Chapter, to fome readers, 
may appear to be dry and _ unintercfting. I fhall only remark, that 
it has coft me much labour, as muft be evident from the numerous 
and voluminous works which I have been obliged to pcrufe and 
analyfe, This much I muft be allowed to fay, that, when I began 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory, fuch an analytical account of the wri- 
tings on that fubjeG, from Anftotle to the prefent time, would not 
only have been highly grateful, but would have faved me more time 
and ftudy than I can defcribe. If it fhall be fo fortunate as to faci- 
litate the labours, or rather prevent young men from the neceflity 
of undergoing the fame tabour, I fhall be happy in the refleéton, 
that I have at leaft endeavoured to be ufeful to thofe explorers of the 
wonderful works of that infcrutable BEinc who planned and exe- 
cuted what Man, who arrogantly ftyles himfelf the Lorp of Crea- 
TION, can never be able fully to unfold. Reflections of this kind, 


however, fhould rather flimulate than deprefs the fpirit of human 


inquiry. > sei 
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CHAPTER IL 


Of the M: ultiplication and Continuation of Species. 


N treating of this moft intricate and delicate fubjedt, I fhall endea- 
vour to avoid every idea that might lead to wantonnefs, or im- 
propricty. No philofophical inquiry into the wonderful operations 
of Nature, if exprefied in irreproachable terms, can merit reprehen- 
fion. 


SECT. I 


Gf ihe divifion of Animals into viviparous and oviparous—Some Ani- 


mals belong to netther of thefe divifions. 


HE idea of dividing animals into Viu:parous and Oviparous 
muft have been as antient as the exiftence of human beings. 
But the difcovery, that many of the fmaller animals were endowed 
with the faculty of multiplying without the intervention of either of 
thefe modes of procreation was referved to a very modern age. This 
difcovery was made partly by natural obfervation, but more exten- 
fively by the aid of the microfcope. In the firft volume of this work, 
I have given many examples of fingular modes by which Nature has 
enabled particular animals to multiply their fpecies*. It would,. 

therefore, be fuperfluous-here to fay more upon that fubjeét. 
SECT. 

* Vol. I. p. 30. et feq- 
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SECT. It. 


An account of the principal Theories, beth antient and modern, which 
have been publifoed on this fubjedt ; particularly with regard to the 
Yarger Animals. 


HE dodtrine of equivocal generation, or the production of ani- 
mated beings by a fortuitous commixture of inert and corrupt- 

ed materials, though firmly believed by the antients, has of late been 
fo completely refuted by Redi, and other unprejudifed inveftigators 
of the genuine operations of Nature, that it deferves no farther no- 


tice. 


§ I—HiprocraTes, who lived above five hundred years before 
Ariftotle, taught an opinion upon this fubjeét, which was adopted 
by Galen, and by moft phyficians for many ages. Hippocrates 
maintained the exiftence of a female fluid, and even that both the 
male and the female had two fluids, the one flrong and adlive, the 
other weaker and lefs ative *. A concurrence of the two ftronger 
fluids, he remarks, produces a male, and of the two weaker, a female. 
This abfurd notion he endeavours to fupport by obferving, that fe- 
veral women, who produced girls only by their firft hufband, have 
had boys by their fecond ; and that the fame thing has often hap- 
pencd to men who have had two wives. Hippocrates next tells us, 

that 


* Tippocrat. bb. de Genitura, p. 129. et Jib. de Diacta, p. 198. Lugd. Bat. tom. 1. 
1665. 
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that the femen proceeds from every part of the body, and particular- 
ly from the head; becaufe, he remarks, thofe who have had the 
veins behind their ears cut, fecrete only a weak and often an unfer- 
tile femen, The female likewife fheds a feminal fluid fometimes 
within and fometimes without the uterus. The femen of the male 
enters the uterus, and intermixes with that of the female; and, as 
each pofieffes two kinds of fluid, the one ftrong and the other weak, 
if both of them furnith the ftrong kind, a male foetus is the confe- 
“quence ; and, if both furnifh the weak kind only, the refult is a fe- 
male: Befides, if in the mixture there are more particles of the male 
than of the female fluid, the child will refemble the father more than 
the mother: ef ¢ contrd>- 


We fhall now exhibit a fhort account of Hippocrates’s notion of 
the mode by which the foetus is formed. The feminal fluids, fays 
he, firft mix in the uterus, and gradually thicken by the heat of the 
mother. The mixture extracts the fpirit of heat, and, when too 
warm, part of the heat efcapes into the air.» But a cold fpirit is like- 
wife conveyed to it by the refpiration of the mother. Thus a cold 
and a hot fpirit alternately enter the mixture, give life to it, and co- 
ver its furface with a pellicle, which aflumcs a round figure, becaufe 
the fpirits, by acting in the center, expand the matter equally on all 
fides. Ihave feen, this great philofopher remarks, a foetus of fix 
days old: It was a ball of liquor inclofed in a pellicle. The liquor 
was reddifh ;, and the pellicle was inter{perfed with red and colour- 
lefs veflels. In the middle of the liquor there was a fmall eminence, 
which I imagined confifted of the umbilical veffels, by which the foetus 
receives nourifhment and the fpirit of refpiration from the mother. 
A fecond covering or pellicle gradually forms above the firft. Plenty 
of nourifhment is furnifhed by the menftrual blogd, which coagu- 


lates 
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lates and is converted into flefh. This flefh gradually articulates, 
and derives its form from the fpirit. Every part affumes its:proper 
ftation ; the folid patts unite ; the moift particles affotiate by*them- 
felves; every thing fearches for what is analogous tor #; and, in 
fine, the foetus, by the operation of thefe caufes, is completely 


formed. 


§ 2.—The next theory we fhall mention is that of the celebrated 
ARISTOTLE. After enumerating fome varieties in the ftfuQure 
and modes of multiplying exhibited to our obfervation by different 
fpecies of animals, he examines the opinion of the more anticnt phi- 
lofophers, who maintained that the femen of both male and femalc 
was extracted from every part of the body. Ariftotle diffents from 
this opinion ; becaufe, fays he, though children often refemble both 
father and mother, they fometimes alfo refemble their grandfathers. 
Befides, they refemble their parents in the voice, in the hair, in the 
nails, and in the gait and manner of walking. Now, proceeds cur 
author, it is impofhible for the femen to come from the hair, from 
the voice, from the nails, or from any external quality, as that of 
the mode of walking. Hence children refemble not their parents 
becaufe the femen proceeds from all parts of the body. The feminal 
liquor of the male, Ariftotle remarks, is fecreted from the blood; and 
the menftrual fluid of the female_is likewife a fecretion from the 
blood, and the only matter that contributes to generation. Females, 
he continues, have no other prolific fluid; no mixture, therefore, of 
male and female fluids take place. This he attempts to prove by ob- 
ferving, that fome women conceive without any titillation; that few 
emit any fluid in coition ; that, in general, thofe who are brown, 
with a maftuline air, have no emiffion, and yct their powers of pro- 
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, oy | 
creation are mot lefs than thofe of a fairer complexion and more de- 
licate appearance, who emit copioufly. Thus, he concludes, wo- 
men furnith nothing for the purpofes of generation, but the men- 
ftrual blood. ‘This blood is the matter of generation, and the male 
fluid contributes the form only. The male fluid is the efficient caufe, 
and the chief principle of motion; it is to generation what the 
iculptor is to a block of marble: The feminal fluid is the fculptor, 
the menftrual blood the marble, and the foetus the figure. The male 
{emen gives to the menftrual blood both life and motion, or a kind 
of foul. This foul is neither material nor immaterial, becaufe it can 
neither act upon matter, nor augment the menftrual blood, which 
is the only matter neceflary to generation. It is a f{pirit, fays cur 
philofopher, fimilar to that of the element of the flars. The heart 
is the firft production of this foul; which is the caufe of its own 
growth, and of the growth and difpofition of all the other members. 
The menftrual blood contains the capacities of all the parts of the 
foetus; the foul or fpirit of the male femen makes the heart begin to 
ud, and communicates to it the powers of beftowing action on the 
other vifcera; and, in this manner, the different parts of the ani- 


mal are fucceflively unfolded. 


Thefe two great men have had each their followers. Moft of the 
{cholaftic philofophers adopted Ariftotle’s theory of generation ; but 
the ancient phyficians, in general, adhered to the theory of Hippo- 
crates. In this manner near eighteen centuries pafled without the 
veftige of any thing new concerning this myfterious fubje&t. Upon 
the revival of literature, however, anatomifts began to make re- 


fearches into the nature of generation. 


§ 3.-—FABRICIUS AB AQUAPENDENTE fitft made a courfe of 
experiments 
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experiments upon the impregnation and expanfion of the eggs of 
fowls, the fubftance of which thall be laid before the reader. Fa- 
bricius diftinguifhes the matrix of a hen into two parts, the one fu- 
perior, the other inferior. The fuperior part, which he calls the 
ovarium, contains an aflemblage of a great number of {mall yellow 
eres, of a round figure, the fizes of which vary from that of a muf- 
tard feed to that of a walnut. Thefe eggs are attached to onc ano- 

“ther by foot-ftalks, and the whole group has a refemblance to a 
bunch of grapes. 


After impregnation, an egg is detached from the common pedicle, 
and gradually defcends, throagh a winding canal, into the inferior 
part of the matrix. The canal is filled with a liquor fimilar to the 
white of an egg. In this canal the egg receives its white liquor, the 
membrane in which it is inclofed, the two cords (chalasac_) that 
run through the white, and join it to the yolk, and the fhell, which 
is fuddenly formed before exclufion. TThefe cords, fays Fabricius, 
are the part of the erg which is impregnated by the feminal fpirit 
of the male; and it is here alfo that the rudiments of the foetus firfl 
make their appearance. The ceg is not only the true matrix, or 
the place where the foetus is formed, but upon it the whole procefs 
of generation depends. The cgg is the great agent in generation ; 
it furnifhes both the matter and the organs. The fubfance of the 
cords is the matter of which the chick is formed ; the white and the 
yolk fupply it with nourifhinent ; and the feminal fpirit of the male 
is the efficient caufe. This fpirit communicates to the cords, firf, 
an alterant quality, then a forming quality, and, laftly, a power of 
augmenting, oc. 


§ 4.—lIARVEY, our celebrated countryinan, who, at fo late a 


La period, 
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period, it is almoft incredible to think, firft difcovered the circula— 
tion of the blood, has likewife given us an ingenious treatife on ge- 
neration. He flourifhed about the middle of laft century, and was 
phyfician to Charles I. He alledges, that men, and all other ani- 
mals, proceed from eggs ; that, in viviparous animals, the firft pro- 
duce of conception is a kind of egg; and that the only difference be- 
tween the viviparous and oviparous is, that, in the former, the foe- 
tus begins to exift, increafe, and arrive at its full growth while it 
remains in the uterus; but that, in oviparous animals, the foetus be- 
gins to exift, when in the form of an egg, in the body of the mo- 
ther, and it is only after exclufion and incubation, that it becomes a 
living animal. It farther deferves to be remarked, fays he, that, in 
oviparous animals, fome retain their eggs till they be perfea, as 
birds, ferpents, and oviparous quadrupeds; and that others exclude 
their eggs before they have arrived at maturity, as fifhes, cruftace- 
ous, and teftaceous animals. The eggs.laid by thefe creatures are 
only the rudiments of eggs, which afterwards acquire membranes 
and a white, and attract nourifhment from the matter with which 
they are furrounded. - He adds, that there are infedts, caterpillars, 
for example, which are only imperfect ‘eggs; they fearch for and 
take nourifhment, and, at the end of certain times, they arrive at 
the chryfalis ftate, which is a perfect egg. Another difference is re-. 
markable in oviparous animals: The eggs of hens, and of other 
birds, are of different fizes, but thofe of fithes, frogs, &c. who lay 
them before they are perfect, are all of the fame fize. He indeed 
obferves, that, in pigeons, who lay two eggs, all the {mall eggs, 
which remain in the ovaritum, are of the fame bulk;. and that the 
two only which are next to be excluded exceed the fize of the reft.. 
The fame phenomenon takes place in cartilaginous fifhes, as in the 


ray, which brings to maturity only two eggs at a time. 
Harvey 
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Harvey next defcribes anatomically the parts neceflary to genera-° 
tion ; and he remarks, that the fituation of the anus and vulva in 
birds differs from that of all other animals, the anus being placed be- 
fore, and the-vulva behind. Hens produce eggs without the inter- 
vention of the cock ; but, though feemingly perfect, they are fewer 
in number, and totally unfertile. He credits not the common opi- 
nion, that a few days intercourfe with the cock are fufficient to im- 
pregnate all the eggs which a hen fhall lay during a whole year ; 
but he acknowledges, that he feparated a hen from the cock for 


twenty days, and that all the eggs fhe laid were fecundated. 


The two cords (chalazae_) which Fabricius ab Aquapendente con 
fidered to be the germ, or part produced by the male femen, are 
found in unimprcgnated, as well as impregnated eggs; and Harvey 
juftly remarks, that thefe parts neither proceed from the male, nor 
receive the impregnation. ‘The part of the egg which receives the 
impregnation is a {mall white circle fituated upon the membrane 
that covers the yolk, and has the appearance of a cicatrice about the 
fize of a lentil. Harvey likewile remarks, that this cicatrice is 
found in all eggs, whether they be fecundated or not; and that 
thofe are deceived who imagine it to be produced by the femen of 
the male. It is of the fame fize and form in frefh eggs as in thofe 
which have been long kept. But, as foon as the procefs of hatching 
is begun, whether by artificial heat or by that of the hen, this {mall 
mark or cicatrice gradually augments and dilates like the pupil of the 
eye. This is the firft change, and it is vifible after a few hours of 
incubation. When the egg has been heated 24 hours, the yolk, which 
was formerly in the centre, rifes towards the cavity at the thick end of 
the egg. This cavity is occafioned by the evaporation of the more 
fluid part of the white, the heavier part of which falls down to the 


{mall 
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{mall end. The cicatrice or {peck on the membrane of the yolk is 
elevated along with it, and applies itfelf to the membrane which lines 
the cavity at the thick end. This fpeck is now as large as a pea; 
and a white point is diftinguifhable in the middle of if, with feveral 


circles, of which that point appears to be the common centre. 


At the end of the fecond day, thefe circles are larger and more 
confpicuous ; and they divide fomctimes into two, and fometimes 
into three parts, which are of different colours. A finall external 
protuberance likewile appears, nearly refembling a little eye, with a 
white point or cataract on the pupil. Between the circles is con- 
tained a tranfparent liquor by means of a very thin membrane. The 
{peck, which is now become a {mall liquid globe, appears as if it 
were fituated in the white, rather than on the membrane of the 
yolk. On the third day, the tranf{parent liquor, as well as the mem- 
brane in which it is inclofed, is confiderably augmented. On the 
fourth day, a {mall line of blood, of a purple colour, appears on the 
circumference of the liquid globe ; and, at a little diftance from the 
centre, we perceive a dot or point, of a bloody colour, which has 
pulfations like a heart. It is vifible at every diaftole, and difappcars 
during the fyftole. Two {mall blood-veffels iffue from this animated 
point, and terminate in the membrane which contains the tranfparent 
liquor. ‘Thefe blood-veflels fet off from the fame place nearly in the 
fame manner as the roots of a tree fet off from the trunk. It is in 
the angle which thefe roots form with the trunk, and in the middle 
of the liquor, that the animated point is fituated. 


‘bout the end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth day, the 
animated point is fo much enlarged, that it has the appearance of a 
imall bladder filled with blood ; and by its contraétions and dilata- 


tions, 
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tions, it is alternately filled and emptied. On the fame day, we per- 
ceive. diftin@ly, that this bladder is divided into two parts, each of 
which dilates and contracts in the fame manner. Round the fhortclt 
of the blood-veflels mentioned above, a kind of cloud appears, which, 
though almoft tranfparent, obfcures the view of the veffel. This 
eloud becomes every hour thicker ; it attaches itfelf to the root of 
the blood-veffel, and feems to depend from it like a {mall globe. 
This globe ftretches out, and appcars to divide into thrce parts, one 
of which is globular, and larger than the other two; and here we 
perceive the rudiments of two cycs, and of the whole head. At the 
end of the fifth day, in the remainder of this lengthened globe, the 
commencement of the vertebrae. On the fixth day, the parts of the 
head-are more apparent. We can diftinguith the coats of the eyes, 
the thighs, and the wings; and then the liver, the lungs, and the 
beak. ‘The foetus now begins to move and to ftretch out its head, 
though, of the infcrior parts, nothing but the vifcera are yet formed ; 
for the thorax, the abdomen, and all the external coverings of the 
fore part of the body, are ftill wanting. At the end of this day, or 
the beginning of the feventh, the claws begin to be vifible ; the chick 
opens and moves its beak; and the anterior parts of the body begin 
to cover the vifcera. On the feventh day, the chick is entitely form- 
ed; and, from this time till it iffues from the egg, nothing remark- 
able happens but a gradual expantion of all the parts it had acquired 
during the firft feven days. The feathers appear on the rgth or rsth 
day ; and, on the arft, the chick efcapes from the egg, by breaking 

the fhell with its bill. 
Befide thefe experiments upon eggs, Harvey made many others up- 
on female deer. They receive the male about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 
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tember. A few days afterwards, the dorns * of the uterus appear to 
be thicker and more flefhy than ufual. They are, at the fame time, 
more flaccid ; and, in each of their cavities, five carunculae, or foft 
warts, appear. About the 26th or 28th of September, the uterus is 
ftill thicker ; and the five carunculae are {welled nearly to the fize 
and form of a nurfe’s nipple. On opening them with a fcalpel, they 
appeared to be filled with an infinite number of white points. 


About the end of October, or the beginning of November, when 
the females were feparated from the males, the thicknefs of the 
borns began to diminifh, and their internal furfaces were fwelled, and 
fcemed to be glued together. The carunculae flill remained ; and 
the whole mafs refembled the furface of the brain, being fo foft that 
it could not be touched without derangement. Harvey farther in- 
forms us, that on the 13th or 14th of November, he perceived thin 
filaments, like thofe of a fpider’s web, which traverfed the cavities of 
the Jorus, and even that of the uterus itfelf. Thefe filaments derived 
their origin from the fuperior angle of the borns, and, by their num- 
ber, formed a kind of membrane or empty fac. A day or two after- 
wards, this fac was filled with a white, aqueous, vifcid matter, which 
adhered to the uterus by a fpecies of mucilage; and the adhefion 
was moft apparent at the fuperior part of the uterus, where the rudi- 
ments of the placenta began then to appear. In the third month, this 
{ac contained an embryo about an inch and a half in length, and like- 
wife an internal fac, cailed the amazes, inclofing a tranfparent cry ftal- 
line liquor, in which the foetus {wam. At firft, the foctus was on- 


Jy an animated point, like that which appeared in the hen’s ege. 
Every 


* Two flefhy proceffes, one of which iffues from each fide of the fundus uteri, in the 
from of little Aorvs, and are reniarkable in fome quadrupeds, 
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Every thing now proceeded and terminated in the famegmanner as 
deferibed with regard to the chick, with this difference only, that 
the eyes of the chick appeared much earlier than thofe of the deer. 
About the roth or oth of November, the animated point was vi- 
fible. A day or two afterwards, the oblong body, which con- 
tained the rudiments of the foetus, made its appearance. In fix or 
feven days more, the foetus was fo completely formed, that all its 
members, and even its fex, were diftinguifhable. But the heart and 
vifcera were fill bare ; and it was-not till a few days ater, ‘hat they 
were covered with the abdomen and thorax. This, Harvey remarks, 
is the laft work, and the flating of the edifice. 


From his experiments upon hens and deer, Harvey infers, that 
all female animals have eggs ; that, in thefe eggs, a feparation of a 
tranfparent cry {talline liquor, contained in a’ fac (amnios ), takes place, 
and that another external fac (chorion) inclofes the whole fluids of 
the egg ; that, in the cryftalline liquor, the firft objeQ which ap- 
pears is an animated fanguineous point; and, laftly, that the original 
formation of viviparous animals 1s effected in-the fame manner with 
that of the oviparous. Harvey farther concludes, that generation is an 
operation of the uterus alone ; for not a drop of the male femen ever 
enters that organ. The uterus, he afferts, conceives by a kind of 
contagion communicated to it by the femen of the .male, in the 
fame manner, nearly, as the load-ftone communicates a magnetic 
virtue to iron. This male-contagion a¢ts not only on the uterus, 
but on the whole body of the female, which is entirely fecundated, 
though the uterus alone pofflefles the faculty of conception, in the 
fame manner as the brain has the fole power of conceiving ideas. 
The ideas, or imprefflions, conceived by the brain, are fimilar to the 
images of the objects tranfmitted to it by the fenfes; and the foetus, 

Vou. Il. | M which 
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which may, be confidered as the idea of the uterus, is fimilar to that 
by which it is produced. Hence the reafon why children refemble 


their fathers, Occ. 


§ s-—Anourt fifty years after the trials of Harvey, MALPIGHIUS* 
carefully examined the cicatrice, which is the moft effential part of 
an egg: He found that it was large in impregnated eggs, and {mall 
in thofe which had received no impregnation. He likewife difco- 
vered, that, in eggs which had never been fat upon, the white point 
mentioned by Harvey as the firft part that affumes animation, is a 
fall purfe or bubble fwimming in the liquor bounded by the firft 
circle ; and that the embryo is vifible in the centre of this purfe. 
‘The membrane of the purfe, which is tranfparent, allowed him to 
fee diftinctly the foetus within it. Malpighius, from this ‘firft obfer- 
vation, concludes with propriety, that the foetus exifts in the egg 
before incubation, and that the rudiments of the embryo are even 
then deeply rooted. After afcertaining this important fact, Mal- 
pighius proceeded to examine the cicatrice of unimpregnated eggs, 
which is fmaller than in thofe which had received an impregnation, 
Near the centre of the cicatrice, inftead of a bubble including the 
foetus, there is a globular mole or unorganized mafs, which, when 
opened, exhibits nothing like regularity or arrangement of parts: 
It has only fome appendages filled with a vifcid but tranfparent li- 


quor; and this unformed mafs is enveloped in {feveral concentric 


circles. 


After fix hours incnbation, however, the cicatrice is confiderably 
enlarged ; and, in its centre, a bubble or globule, formed by the am- 
n1os, 


* Malpighii pullus in ove. 
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hios, is eafily diftinguifhed. This globule is filled with.a fluid, in 
the middle of which the head and back-bone of the chick are vi- 
fible. Six hours afterwards, the parts are all enlarged, and, of courfe, 
more apparent. In fix hours more, that is, eighteen hours from the 
commencement of incubation, the head is larger, and the fpine ts 
lengthened ; and, at the end of twenty-four hours, the head has ac- 
quired a bended pofture, and the fpine is of a whitith colour. The 
vertebrae are ranged on each fide of the fpine, like {mall globules ; 
and, about the fame time, the wings begin to fhoot, and the head, 
neck, and breaft are lengthened. At the end of thirty hours, no- 
thing new appears, except that all the parts are enlarged, and parti- 
cularly the amnivs. Around this membrane, we can perceive the 
umbilical veffels, which are of a dark colour. In thirty eight hours, 
the head of the chick is very large, and three veficles appear in it 
furrounded with membranes, which likewife include the {pine of the 
back, through which, ‘however, the vertebrae are ftill vilible. At 
the end of forty hours, it was admirable to obferve, continues our 
author, the chick living in the centre of the liquor contained in the 
amnios, The back-bone was increafed, the head was bended, the ve- 
ficles of the brain were lefs bare, the rudiments of the eyes appear- 
ed, the heart beat, and the blood circulated. 


At the end of the fecond day, the foetus appeared fwimming 
in the liquor of the amnios; the head, which appeared to be 
compofed of veficles, was bended; the back-bone and vertebrae 
were lengthened ; the heart, which hung out of the breaft, always 
beat three times fucceflively, becaufe the fluid it contains is pufh- 
ed from the auricle into the ventricles, from the ventricles into 
the arteries, and, laftly, into the umbilical veffels. In fourteen 
hours more, or fixty-two hours from the beginning of incubation, 
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the chick, though ftronger, remained ftill with its head bended 
in the liquor of the amniog: Veins and arteries were perceived 
in the brain; and the rudiments of the eyes, and of the {pinal mat- 
row, appeared. At the end of three days, the body of the chick 
was crooked. Befide the two eyes, five veficles filled with liquor 
were feen in the head; the rudiments of the thighs and of the 
wings were difcerned ; the body began to affume fleth ; and the 
pupils of the eyes, and likewife the cryftalline and vitreous humours, 
were diftinguilhable, At the termination of the fourth day, the ve- 
ficles of the brain were nearer each other ; the proceffes of the ver- 
tebrae were longer; the wings and the thighs had become ftronger 
in proportion as they grew longer ; the - whole body was covered 
with a gelatinous flefh ; the umbilical veffels had pierced through the 
abdomen ; and the heart was inclofed by a thin tranfparent mem- 
brane. On the fifth, and at the end of the fixth day, the veficles 
of the brain began to be covered ; the f{pinal marrow, which was 
now more folid, was divided into two parts, and advanced along the 
trank ; the thighs were longer, and the wings were unfolded; the 
abdomen was fhut and tumified; the liver was diftinGly viiible, 
and of a dark colour; the two ventricles of the heart beat; the 
body of the chick was covered with fkin ; and the points of the 
{cathers began to appear. On the feventh day, the head was very 
large ; the brain was covered with its membranes ; the beak appear- 
ed between the two eyes; the wings, the thighs, and the legs, had 
acquired their perfe&t form ; the heart feemed to be compofed of 
two ventricles, like two contiguous glebules, united at their {uperior 
part with the auricles; and two fuccefive pulfes were remarked 
both in the ventricles and auricles, as if there had been two feparate 
hearts, q 
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§ 6.— We thall now give a fhort account of De GRaAF’s exneri- 
ments upon rabbits. He diffeéted a female rabbit half an hour af- 
ter copulatton. The horns of the uterus, he remarks, were uncom- 
monly red. No change had taken place in the ovaria, nor’ in the 
eggs which they contained ; and there was not a veftige of femen 
in the vagina, in the uterus, or in the Fallopian tubes. Six hours 
after copulation, he difle@ed another rabbit ; and obferved that the 
follicles, which, in his eftimation, contain the eggs in the ovarium, 
were become red; but he found no femen either in the ovaria or 
any where elfe. Twenty hoirs after copulation, he difleted a third 
rabbit ; and remarked in one ovarium three, and in the other five 
follicles much altered ; for, inftead of being clear and limpid, thcy 
were opaque and reddifh. In another, diffe@ed twenty-feven hours 
after copulation, the horns of the uterus, and the fuperior canals 
which terminate in them, were flill more red, and their extremities 
embraced the ovarium on ail fides. In another, opened forty hours 
after copulation, he found in one ovarium feven, and in the other 
three follicles charged. Fifty-two hours aftcr copulation, he exa- 
mined another, and diftovered in one ovarium four charged folli- 
cles, and one in the other. Having opened thefe follicles, he dif- 
covered in them a kind of glandular liquor, with a fmall cavity in 
the middle, in which he could perceive no fluid. This circumfance 
led him to fufpe& that the tranfparent liquor, ufually contained in the 
follicles, might have been difcharged by fome rupture of the mem- 
branes. He fearched in vain for this matter in the canals which ter- 
minate in the horns of the uterus, and in the horns themfelves, He 
remarked, however, that the membranes which line the horns of 
the uterus were much f{welled. In another rabbit, diffe€ted thiee 
days after copulation, he obferved, that the fuperior extremity of 
the canal, which terminates in the horns of the uterus, {traitly em- 


braced 
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braced each fide of the ovarium; and, after feparating it from the 
evarium, he perceived, in the right ovarium, three follicles fome- 
what larger and harder than ufual. After carefully fearching the 
canals formerly mentioned, he tells us, that he difcovered an ege 
in the right canal, and two more in the right horn of the uterus ; 
but they exceeded not the fize of muftard feeds. Thefe little eggs 
had each two membranes, of which the internal one was filled with a 
limpid liquor. Upon examining the other ovarium, he found four 
charged follicles; three of them were whiter, and had fome limpid 
fluid in their centres ; but the fourth was of a darker colour, and 
contained no liquor, which made him fufpe&t that the egg had de- 
fecnded. He therefore fearched the correfponding canal and horn 
of the uterus, and found an egg in the fuperior extremity of the 
horn, which was exactly fimilar to thofe he had difcovered in the 
right horn. He fays, that the eggs, when feparated from the ova- 
rium, are ten times fimaller than before their feparation. The dif- 
ference in fize, he imagines, is owing to this circumftance, that the 
eggs, while in the ovarium, contain another matter, namely, the 
elandulous liquor which he remarked in the follicles. 


He opened another rabbit, four days after copulation, and he 
found in one ovarium. four, and, in the other, three follicles void 
of eggs. In the horns of the uterus correfponding to the ovaria, he 
found four eggs in the one, and three in the other. Thefe eggs 
were larger than thofe he had difcovered three days after copulation. 
They were nearly as large as the lead ufed for fhooting {mall birds ; 
and he remarked, that, in thefe eggs, the interior membrane was fe- 
parated from the exterior, and the whole appeared as if a fecond 
egg was contained within the firft. In another rabbit, diffe@ed five 
days after copulation, he found five. empty follicles in the ovaria, 


and 
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and the fame number of eggs in the uterus, to which they firmly 
adhered. Thefe eggs were as large as the fhot employed for killing 
hares, and the interfial membrane was ftill more apparent than in 
the laft experiment. Six days after copulation, he opened another 
rabbit; and, in one of the ovaria, found fix empty follicles, but five 
cges only in the correfponding horn of the uterus, and they feemed 
to be all accumulated into one mafs: In the other ovarium, he faw 
four empty follicles, and found but one egg in.the correfponding 
horn, Thefe eggs were of the fize of the largeft fowling fhot. Our 
anatomift opened another rabbit feven days after copulation, and 
found in the ovaria fome empty follicles, which were larger, harder, 
and more red than thofe he had formerly obferved. He perceived 
as many tranfparent tumors in different parts of the uterus. Having 
opened thefe tumors, he took out the eggs, which were as large as 
{mall piftol bullets. The internal membrane was now more diftiné 
than formerly ; and within this membrane he faw nothing but a 
very tranfparent liquor. In another rabbit, diflected cight days af- 
tcr copulation, he found in the uterus the tumors or cells which con- 
tain the eggs ; but they adhered fo firmly to the uterus, that he 
could not detach them. Nine days after copulation, he found the 
cells containing the cggs greatly enlarged, and perceived in the mid- 
dle of the liquor inclofed by the internal membrane a thin finall 
cloud. ‘Ten days after copulation, he found, in another rabbit, that 
the fmall cloud was thickcr and darker, and formed an oblong bady 
refembling a little worm, Twelve days aftcr copulation, he perceiv- 
ed diflin@ly the embryo, which was now fo apparent, that he could 
diftinguifh its different members. He faw, in the region of the 
breaft, two red and two white points, and, in the abdomen, a red- 
difh mucilaginous fubftance. The head of the foetus, fourteen days 
after copulation, was large and tranfparent; the eyes were promi- 

nent ; 
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nent; the mouth was open; the ears began to appear; the back- 
bone was whitifh, and bended towards the fternum. From each 
fide of the fpine, {mall blood-veffels arofe, the ramifications of which 
extended along the back as far as the legs. The two red points 
were now confiderably enlarged, and feemed to be the rudiments of 
the two ventricles of the heart. On each fide of the red points he 
{aw two white ones, which were the rudiments of the lungs. In 
the abdomen, he perceived the rudiments of the liver, which was 
reddifh, and a {mall body twifted like a thread, which was the fto- 
mach and inteftines. After this, till the 31ft day, when the female 
rabbit brings forth, nothing was to be remarked but the gradual ex- 
panfion and growth of the parts which had already been farmed. 


De Graaf, from thefe experiments, concludes, that all viviparous 
animals have eggs; that thefe eggs are contained in the ovaria or 
tefticles ; that they cannot be detached till they are fecundated by 
the male femen; becaufe, he remarks, the glandular liquor, by 
means of which the eggs are enabled to efcape from their follicles, 
is not fecreted till after impregnation. He alledges that thofe who 
imagine they have fecn pretty large eggs in three days have been de- 
ceived ; becaufe, in his eftimation, the eggs, though fecundated, 
remain longer in the ovarium, and, inftead of augmenting, become 
ten times lefs than formerly, and never begin to grow till after their 
defcent from the ovaria into the uterus. 


This pretended difcovery of eggs in the tefticles of females attrac- 
ed the attention of many anatomifts. In the tefticles of viviparous 
females, however, they found only {mall bladders, which they did 
not hefitate to confider as real eggs ; and, therefore, they called the 
tefticles ovaria, and the veficles eggs. They likewife afferted, that 

the 
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the fize of thefe eggs differed in the fame ovarium ; that the largeft 
in the ovaria of women did not excced the bulk of a {mall pea; that 
they are very minute in young girls; but that they increafe with 
age and intercourfe with men; that not above 20 could be difcover- 
ed in each ovarium; that thefc eggs are fecundated in the ovarium 
by the fpiritous part of the male femen; that, after impregnation, 
they feparate, and fall into the uterus through the Fallopian tubes ; 
that the foetus is formed of the internal fubftance: of the egy, and 
the placenta of its external part; that the glandulous matter, which 
does nat exift in the ovarium till after a fruitful embrace, comprefic- 


the egg, and forces it to part from the ovarium, &c. 


But, of all anatomilts, Malpighius and V.Jifniert feem to have 
written with moft judgment upon this intricate fubjeat. Malpighius, 
af'er examining the tefticles of many cows and other femal aniinals, 
affures us, that he found in all of them veficles of different fizes, 
whether the females were very young, or adults. Thefe veficles are 
incluled in a membrane, the infide of which is interfperfed with 
blood-veficls ; and the veficles are filled with a kind of lymph or 
liquor, which, like the white of an egg, coagulates and hardens 
when expofed to the heat of a fire. In procefs of time, a firm yel- 
low body adheres to the tefticles. It is prominent, increafes to the 
fize of a cherry, and occupies the gre.teft part of the ovarium. 
This body confifts of teverai angular lobes, the pofition of which is 
very irregular, and it is cover.d with a membrane interfperfed with 
nerves and blood vcffels) W..n the yellow body exceeds not the 
fize af a grain of millet, it is roundifh, and its fubftance, when cut, 
has a warty appearance. When it has acquired nearly the fize of a 
pea, it is fhaped like a pear; and, in its centre, there is a {mall ca- 
vity filled with liquor. In fome of thefe yellow bodies, after they 

Vor. I. N have 
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have come to maturity, Malpighius afferts, that, in the yellow bo- 
dies, he faw, near the centre, a {mall egg, about the fize of a mil- 
let feed ; and that, after they had difcharged the eggs, thefe bodies 
became empty and flaccid. He fuppofed that Nature defigned this 
yellow glandulous body for the prefervation of the egg, and for 
making it efcape from the tefticles ; and, perhaps, he remarks, it 
contributed to the formation of the egg; and, confequently, he 
concludes, that the veficles, which are at all times found in the ova- 
rium, and always differ in fize, are not the real eggs which receive 
the iinpregnation, but only ferve to produce the yellow. bodies in 
which the eggs are formed. Befides, though thefe yellow bodies 
are not uniformly found in every ovarium; yet the rudiments of 
them are always apparent. Mulpighius found the marks of them in 
new born heifers, in cows with calf, and in pregnant women; and, 
therefore, he conclude, that thefe yellow glandular bodies are not, 
as alledged by De Graaf, a refult of impregna‘ion. The yellow bo- 
dies, he remarks, produce unfecundated eggs, which fall out of the 
Ovarium independent of any communication with the male, as well 
as thofe which fall after impregnation. When impregnated eggs 
fall into the uterus, every thing proceeds in the manner which De 


Graaf has defcribed. 


§ 7.—=WE fhall now give an abridged view of the remarks of 
VALISNIERI, a difciple of Malpighius. Inthe year 1692, he be- 
gan his experiments upon the tefticles of the fow, which differ from 
thofe of cows, of mares, of fheep, and of moft other viviparous 
animals; for they refemble a {mall bunch of raifins, the grains of 
which are round and prominent. Between thefe grains are fmaller 
ones, not yet arrived at maturity. Thele giains feem not to be co- 


vered 
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vered with any common membrane. They are, he remarks, ana- 
logous to the yellow bodies obferved by Malpighius in cows ; they 
are round, and of a reddifh colour; their furface is interfperfed with 
blood-veffels ; and the whole grains form a mafs which is larger 


than the ovarium. 


In every fow, the glandular bodies are not of the fame colour. 
In fome, they are more red; in others more clear; and their fizes 
vary from that of the {malleft feed, to that of a raifin. When open- 
ed, a tiiangular cavity appears; it is filled with a limpid liquor, 
which coagulates with heat, and becomes white, like that contained 
in the veiicles. Valifnieri expetted to find eggs in fome of thefe 
cavities. But this expectation was difappointed ; for, though he 
carefully fearched all the glandular bodies of a number of fows, and 
other animals, he could never dilcover the egg, which Malpighius 
fays he once or twice found. Under thefe glandular bodies, the 
veficles of the ovariu.» appeared, which were more or lefs nume- 
rous according as the glandular bodies were larger or f{maller; for, 
in proportion to the largenefs of the glandular bgdies, the veficles 
dimini hed. Some veficles were of the fize of a lentil, and others 
did not exceed that of a iillet feed. In the tefticles, when raw, 
from twenty to thirty-five veficles might be reckoned; but, when 
boiled, a much greater number appear; and they are fo firmly at- 
tached, that they cannot be feparated without breaking fome of 
them. In the tefticles of a young fow, which had never been im- 
pregnated, he found, as in the others, glandular bodies ; their tri- 
angular cavities were likewife filled with lymph ; but no eggs could 
he difcover in cither of them. The veficles of this young fow were 
more numerous than in thofe which had brought forth, or in thofe 
which were impregnated previous to the time of examination. In. 

N 2 the 
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the tefticles of another fow, which was far advanced in pregnancy, 
Valifnieri found two of the largeft glandular bodies, which were 
flaccid and empty, and others, of a fmaller fize, in their ufual ftate. 
In others, which he diffe@ed when with young, he obferved, that 
the number of glandular bodies always exceeded that of the foetufes. 


Valifnieri, after his experiments upon fows, repeats thofe of Mal- 
pighius upon cows, and found them to be exactly conformable to 
truth, with this exception that he was never able to difcover the egg 
which Malpighius imagined he had feen in the interior cavity of the 
glandular bodies. The experiments of Valifnieri are not only nu- 
merous but accurate. Among other animals, he examined the ewe, 
and difcovered, that fhe has never a greater number of glandular bo- 
dies in her tefticles than of foetufes in the uterus. In young ewes 
which had never been impregnated, there is but one glandular body 
in each tefticle ; and, when one is emptied, another fucceeds. This 
glandular body occupies the greateft part of the tefticle; and, after 
it is emptied and difappears, another begins to an{wer the purpofes 
of a future generation. Jn the tefticles of a the-afs, he found veficles 
as large as cherrics. ‘The tefticles of female wolves, dogs, and foxes, 
are covered with a membrane, like a puife. In a bitch which be- 
gan to be in feafon, but had not been approached by the male, Va- 
lifnieri found the internal of this moiftened with a liquor that refem- 
bled whey, and two glandular bodies in the right tefticle, which oc- 
cupicd nearly the whole extent of the tefticle. In each glandular body 
was a finall nipple, with a fiffure, from which, without preffing it, a li- 
quor refembling clear whey iffued ; he therefore concluded, that this 
liquor was the fame which he found | in the purfe. Into this fiffure 
he blew with a pipe, and the whole glandular Body fwelled. He 
opened the body, and found an internal cavity which communicated 


with 
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with the nipple, and contained a confiderable quantity of liquor. 
Valifniert was always in hopes that he would difcover the egg; but, 
notwithftanding all his refearches, his hopes were uniformly fruftrat- 
ed. He difleGted another bitch four or five days after receiving 
the male, and found in the teflicles three glandular bodies perfectly 
ftmilar to the former. He,every where fearched for the egg, but 
was ftill difappointed. He difcovered, by means of the microfcope, 
the glandular bodies to be a net-work compofed of an infinite num- 
ber of globular veficles, which ferved to filter the liquor that iffued 


from the nipple. 


Valifnieri then opened another bitch which was not in feafon ; and, 
after trying to introduce air between the tefticle and the purfe, he 
found that it dilated like a bladder. Having removed the purfe, he 
difcovered two glandular bodies on the tefticles ; but they had nei- 
ther nipple nor fiffure, and no liquor diftilled from them. In 
another bitch, that, two months before, had brought forth five whelps, 
he found five glandular bodies ; but they were much diminifhed in 
fize, and began to difappear without leaving any cicatrices. A 
{mall cavity only remained in their centre, but rt contained no li- 


quor. 


After thefe and many other ineHectual diffeG@ions made upon a 
ereat variety of quadrupeds, Valifnieri was defirous of examining the 
tefticles of women. A young country-woman, who had been feve- 
ral years married, and was killed by a fall, afforded him the firft op- 
portunity. Though of a vigorous conftitution, the had never born 
any children. He endeavoured to difcover whether the caufe of her 
barrennefs exifted in the tefticles; and he found that all the veficles 


were 
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were filled with a blackifh corrupted matter. Ina girl of eighteem 
years of age, who had been educated in a convent, and had every 
mark of virginity, he found the right tefticle a little longer than the 
left: Its figure was oval, and its furface was fomewhat unequal. 
This inequality was occafioned by five or fix veficles which protrud- 
ed on the outfide of the tefticle. One of thefe veficles, which was 
more prominent than the reft, he opened, and a quantity of lymph 
rufhed out. A glandular fubftance, in the form of a crefcent, and 
of a reddith yellow colour, furrounded this veficle. He cut the tefticle 
tran{verfely, and found a number of veflels filled with limpid liquor ; 
and he rcmarked, that the Fallopian tube of this tefticle was redder 
and fomewhat longer than the other, as he had frequently obferved 
in other animals, when in feafon. In a girl, aged five years, he found 
the tefticles with their veficles, their blood-veffels, and their nerves. 
In the teflicles of a woman of fixty years, he difcovered fome ve- 
licles, and the veftiges of a glandular fubftance. 


Valifnieri, from thefe experiments and obfervations, infers, that 
the work of gencration is carried on, and brought to perfection, 
in the female tefticles, which he perfifted in regarding as ovaria, 
though he never could find eggs in them. He likewife remarks, that, 
for the impregnation of the egg, it is not neceflary that the male fe- 
men fhould enter the uterus. He imagines, that the egg, after be- 
ing impregnated in the ovarium, efcapes through the nipple of the 
glandular body; that it then falls into the Fallopian tube; and that 
it pradually defcends, and at laft attaches itfelf to the uterus. The 
{pirit of the male feed, in his eftimation, afcends into the ovarium, 
penetrates the egg, and gives life and motion to the foetus which 
previouffy exifted in it. 

Thi¢ 
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This fyftem of eggs, though it elucidates no branch of the fubjed, 
and probably has no foundation in Nature, would have received the 
univerfal affent of phyficians, if, nearly about the fame time, another 
hypothefis had not folicited attention: It was founded upon the dif- 
covery of {permatic animalcules by means of the microfcope. 


§ 8.—Tuis difcovery, which we owe to LEUWENHOEK and 
HARTSOEKER, was confirmed by Andrii, Valifnieri, Bourguet, and 
many other philofophers, and diligent obfervers. In male femen, 
the number of animalcules is fo great, that it feems to be entirely 
compofed of them; and Leuwenhoek tells us, that he faw many 
millions of them in a drop lefs that the fmalleft grain of fand. 
Though none of them appear in females, they are found in the fe- 
men of all males, both in the tefticles, and in the veficulae feminales. 
When femen is expofed to a moderate heat, it thickens, and the 
movements of all the animalcules are fuddenly ftopped. But, when 
allowed to cool, it dilutes, and the animalcules continue to move till 
the liquor again thickens by evaporation. In proportion to the dilution 
of this fluid, the number of animalcules is augmented ; and, when 
greatly diluted by the addition of water, the whole fubftance of the 
fluid feems to be compofed of animals. When, by heat, or by dry- 
ing, the motion of the animalcules is about to ceafe, they feem to 
make a nearer approach to each other, to have a common circular 
motion in the centre of the fmall drop under obfervation, and to pe- 
rifh, all of them, at the fame inftant. But, when the quantity of li- 
quor is greater, it is eafy to perceive them dying in fucceffion. 
Thefe animalcules have been faid to be of different figures ; but they 
are all oblong, thin, without any members, and move with rapidity 


& every direction. 
Having 
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Having examined the femen of a cock,’ Leuwenhoek perceived 
a number of animals fimilar to river eels, which were fé' minute, 
that 50,000 of them were not equal in bulk to a grain of fand. Of 
the animalcules in the femen of a rat, it required, he fays, many mil- 
lions to make the thicknefs of a hair. Leuwenhoek, from his nu- 
merous obfervation,, was perfuaded that the whole fubftance of thc 
femen was only a congeries of animalcules. He faw thefe antmal- 
cules in the femen of men, of quddrupeds, of birds, of fithes, and 
of infects. In the femen of a man and that of a dog, he imagined 
he faw two fpecies of animalcules, refembling males and females. 
He opened a bitch which, fome time before the experiment, had 
three times received the fame dog. He could not perceive, with the 
naked eye, any male femen in the uterus or its appendages; but, by 
the aid of the microfcope, he found the {permatic animals of the dog 
in both horns of the uterus; which evidently proves, he remarks, 
that the male femen enters the uterus, or, at leaft, that the fpermatic 
animals of the dog had arrived there by their own motion, which 
cnables them to pafs over the fpace of four or five inches in half an 


hour. 


Thefe and many other experiments of Leuwenhoek were repeat- 
cd by feveral obfervers, who found them, in general, exadtly con- 
fonant to truth. Daleppatius, however, and fome others, who were 
inclined to exceed Leuwenhoek in acutenefs of vifion, alleged that, 
in the femen of a man, they difcovered net only animals refembling 
tadpoles, but Daleppatins infifts, that he faw one of thefe animals 
break through its coat or covering: It was then, fays he, no longer 
an animalcule, but a real human body, in which he eafily diftingutiith- 
ed the two arms and legs, the breaft and the head. Daleppatius be- 
lieved that he faw what he defcribes; but he deceived himfelf; Jor 

this 
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this embryo, according to his account, was more completely formed, 
at the time of its tranfmigration from the ftate of a fpermatic worm, 
than it is in the womb of the mother at the end of the fourth or 
fifth week. 


It is alleged by M. Andry, that he could difcover no animalcules in 
human femen previous to the age of puberty ; that they exift not in 
the femen of very old men; thaw. there are few of them in thofe 
who are affected with the venereal difeafe, and that thofe few are in 
a languifhing ftate ; that none of them appear to be alive in impotent 
perfons ; and that the animalcules in the femen of men have a larger 
head than thofe of other animals, which correfponds, he remarks, 
with the figure of the foetus and infant. 


Leuwenhoek, Andry, and many others, exerted every effort to 
difcredit the egg-fyftem. They difcovered living animalcules in the 
femen of all males; they infifted that thefe animalcules could not be 
confidered fimply as inhabitants of this fluid, fince the quantity of 
them was larger than that of the fluid itfelf, and fince nothing fi- 
milar to them was to be perceived either in the blood, or in any other 
of the animal fluids: They maintained, that, as females furnifhed 
no animalcules, their fecundity was folely derived from the males ; 
that the exiftence of living animals in the femen threw more light 
upon the nature of generation than all the former difcoveries on this 
interefting fubject ; becaufe the greateft difficulty in accounting for 
generation is to conceive how life is firft produced, the future ex- 
panfion and growth of the parts being only acceffory operations ; 
and, confequently, not a doubt could remain, that thefe animalcules 
are deftined by Nature to become men, or perfect animals, accord- 
ing to the {pecies. 

Vor. Il. O Tt 
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It was not the firft woman, according to this fyftem, but the ‘firft 

- man, who contained the germs of the whole human rate in'his own 
adbody. The pre-exiftent germs are no ‘longer ‘inanimate embryos 
locked up in eggs, and included, tm injinttum, within each other. 
On the contrary, they are {mall animals, or organized living bomun- 
cult, included in each other in endlefs fucceflion, and who, to make 
them men, or perfed animals, require nothing but expanfion of'parts, 
and a transformation fimilar to that of caterpillars when eanecd in- 


to winged infects. 


We have now pretty fully explained the two more modern fyi- 
tems, or rather theories, of the generation of animals, namely, the 
fyftem of eggs, and that of {permatic worms. 


Neither of thefe fyftems received the affent of the cel¢brated 
Count pg Burron. Both fyftems, he remarks, fuppofe an infi- 
nite progreflion, which is a mere illufion of the brain. A fpermatic 
worm, {ays he, is a thoufand million of times fmaller than a man. 
If, therefore, the body of a man be affumed as a unit, that of a fper- 
matic worm will be exprefled by the fraction SSSI, a num- 
ber which confifts of ten cyphers. But, as man is to a fpermatic 
worm of the farft generation in the fame proportion as this worm is 
to a worm of the fecond generatien, the fize of this ‘laft fpermatic 
worm will be exprefled by a number confifteng of nineteen figures. 
In this fanciful calculation, he proceeds to the fixth generation, 
which would require to be exprefled by fifty-five cyphers. But, tf 
this calculation, he continues, were carried on tto the fixteenth Pe= 
neration, the minutenefs would exceed all the powers of expreffion, 
Hence, he concludes, the probability of this hypothéfis ‘vanithes 
in proportion as the object diminifhes, The fame calculation applies 

equally 
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equally to eggs, as to {permatic worms ; and the want of probability 
is commen, to, both. Every hypothefis which admits of an infinite 
progreffian ought to be rejeéted nat only as falfe, but as deftitute of 
every veftige of probability ; and, as both the vermicular and ovular 
fyftems tuppofe an igfanite progreflion, they fhould be for ever ba- 
nifhed from philofophical {peculation, as well as from phyfiological 
difcuffion. Thefe {yftems, he proceeds, are liable to another objec- 
tion. In the ovular fyftem, the firft woman contained both male and 
female eggs. The male eggs could produce males only. But the fe- 
male eggs muft have contained millions of generations both of males 
and females. Hence every woman muft have always poffeffed a 
certain number of eggs capable of being unfolded in infinitum, and 
another number, which could be unfolded once only, and could have 
no farther opcration in the feries of exiftence. The fame obfervations 
are applicable to the vermicular fyftem. Hence, he concludes, that 
there is not the fmalleft degree of probability in either hypothefis. 


Anpther difficulty, continues our author, ftill remains, It arifes 
from the refemblance of children fometimes to the father, fometimes 
to the mother, and fometimes to both, and from the evident mongrel 
charaéters difcoverable in mules and other irregular productions. If 
the foetus originates from the fpermatic worm of the father, how 
fhould the child refemble its mother? Hf the foetus pre-exifts in the 
egg of the mothcr, how fhould the ¢hild refemble its father ? And, 
if the {permatic worm of a horfe, or the egg of a fhe-afs, be the 
origin of the foetus, how fhould the mule partake of the nature and 
figure of both the horfe and als? 

‘ ie | 

The, objeSiions, our author continues, to the ovular fyftem ate not 

lefs important. If the foetus exifted in the egg previots to inter- 
O 2 courfe 
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courfe of the male and female, why is not the foetus feen in the egg 
previous to impregnation as diftinétly as after it ? Malpightus always 
found the foetus in eggs which had received impregnation, and, in 
unimpregnated eggs, he could difcover nothing in the cicatrice but 
an unformed mole or mafs. It is evident, therefore, that the foetus 
is neyer formed till the egg has been impregnated. Befides, we not 
only cannot difcover the foetus in eggs before the intercourfe of the 
fexes, but We have not been able to demonftrate the exiftence of eggs 
in viviparous animals, Thofe naturalifts who imagine that the fper- 
matic worm is a foetus inclofed in a coat, or covering, are at leaft af- 
certained of the exiftence of fpermatic worms. But thofe who main- 
tain that the foetus pre-exifts in the egg, have no evidence of the 
exiftence of the egg itfelf; for the probability of their non-exiftence 
in viviparous animals amounts almoft to a certainty. Though the 
fupporters of the ovular fy{tem agree not as to what ought to be re- 
carded as real eggs in female tefticles, they all admit, however, that 
impregnation is accomplifhed in the tefticles or ovaria. But they 
do not confider, that, if this really happened, moft foetufes would 
be lodged in the abdomen, inftead of the uterus? for, the {uperior 
extremity of the Fallopian tube being unconnected with the ova- 
rium, the fuppofed eggs would generally fall into the abdomen. 
This is well known to be a very rare phenomenon; and it is pro- 
bable that it never happens but by fome violent accident. 


M. Mery, in the hiftory of the Academy of Sciences, ftated 
fome objections to the egg-fyftem of generation. This dextrous 
anatomift infifts, with much propriety, that the veficles found in the 
tefticles of females are not eggs; that they adhere fo firmly to the 
internal furface of the tefticle, as not to admit of a natural fepara- 
tion ; and that, though they could feparate from the fubftance of 


the 
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the tefticle, it was impoflible for them to efcape from it, becaufe 
the texture of the common membrane which inclofes the whole tef- 
ticle is fo ftrong, that no man can conceive the poffibility of its be- 
ing pierced by a veficle or gelatinous egg. As moft anatomifts and 
phyficians were prepoffeffed in favour of the egg-fyftem, and ima- 
gined that the number of cicatrices in the ovaria correfponded with 
the number of foetufes, M. Mery demonftrated fuch a quantity of 
thefe cicatrices in the tefticles of a woman, as, upon the fuppofition 
of the truth of this fyftem, would have implied a fecundity beyond 
all the powers of credibility. Other anatomifts of the Academy, 
ftimulated by thete difficulties, made new refearches. IM. Duverney 
examined the teflicles of tows and fheep, and maintained, that the 
veficles were eggs, becaule fome of them adhered to the tefticles lefs 
firmly than others; and he fuppofed that they feparated entirely 
when they arrived at maturity. MM. Mery replied, that this reafon- 
ing was not fatisfactory, becaufe thefe veficles were never feen fepa- 
ratc from the teflicles. IM]. Duverney obferved the glandular bodies 
upon the tefticles. He, however, never regarded them as paits ef- 
fential to gencration, but as accidental excrefcences, like gall-nuts 
on the leaves of the oak. M. Littre, whofe prejudices were equally 
ftrong in favour of the egg-fyftem, maintains, not only that the 
velicles arc eggs, but affures us, that he difcovered in one of them a 
well-formed foetus, of which he could diftinguifh both the head 
and the trunk; and he has even ventured to give their dimenfions. 
From his own defcription, however, it appears that the ute1us was 
{chirrous, that the tefticle was very much corrupted ; and that the 
veficle, or egg, which contained this pretended foetus, was fmaller 


than ufual, &c. 


We are told b’ Nuek, that he opened a bitch three days after co- 
pulation ; that he drew out one of the horns of the uterus, and tied 
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it in the middle, to prevent all communication with the fuperior and 
infertor parts of the FaHlonian tube. He then replaced the horn of 
the uteras, and clufed the wound, In twenty-four days afterwards, 
he ‘again opened the wound, and found two foeétufes in the fuperior 
part of the tube, that is, between the tefticles and the ligature; and 
no foetus ‘was to be feen in the under part. In the other horn of 
the uteras, upon which there was no ligature, he found three foe- 
tufes. ' "Phig faét proves, fays he, that the foetus does not originate 
from the male femen, but that it exifts in the egg of the female. This 
experiment is fingle; but, though it had been often repeated, and 
followed with the fame event, the conclufion drawn from it is illegi- 
timate. It proves no more than that a foetus may be formed in the 
fupctior as well as in the inferior, part of the horn of the uterus. 


I have now laid before the reader a fhort hiftorical account of the 
theories and obfervations of the moft refpectable authors, both an- 
tient and more modern, who have written upon the important, but 
obfcure fubjet of the multiplication and fucceffion of animated be- 
ings. I fhall, therefore, proceed to give the ideas of fome of our 
contemporaries, 


§ 9.—Burron’s cxperiments and reafonings on the nature of ges 
neration mefit attention. They are ingenious; but the reader muft 
judge of their folidity. He alleges that all animals and vegetables 
are compofed of an infinite aflemblage of germs or organic living 
particles, which require only to be placed in certain circumftances in 
order to produce an animal or vegetable of the fame fpecies. Thefe 
eerius, or organic living corpufcles, are all of a fimilar figure and na- 
ture. In the fame manner, falts, and fome other mineral fubftances, 
are compofed. A grain of fea-falt is a cube confifting ot an infinite 


: number 
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number of {maller cubes, and thefe ftill more minute, till, perhaps, 
we afrive at the primitive or conftituent elements, which no glaffes, 
nor any other human invention, can ever bring within the reach of 
our fenfes. In the univerfe, our author remarks, the number of thefe 
living organized corpufcles is infinite. Their conftitutional fubftance 
is precifely the fame with that of thofe organized hodies we fee in 
Nature. For example, there is a vaft profufion of organic corpufcles 
fimilar to the animals with which we are acquainted. A combina 
tion of thefe forms an animal, in the fame manner as a combination 
of {mall cubes forms a grain of falt, or the combination of a number 
of vegetable corpufcles produce a tree or a plant. But it is neceffary 
to break down, or diffolve, a grain of falt before we can difcaver the 
corpufcles of which it is compofed. The parts of a plant, or of an 
animal muft, in the fame manner, be feparated, in order to difcover, 
by means of vegetation or developement, the {mall particles which en- 
ter into their compofition. Every animal and vegetable fubftance 
is only a congeries of {maller animals and vegetables, though we are 
unable to make the divifion. Hence, our author remarks, there ex- 
ifts in Nature multitudes of minute organized bodies fimilar to the 
lar;e organic beings which are exhibited in the world. Thefe fmall 
beings, again, are compofed of organic particles, which are common 
to animal and vegetable fubftances, give rife to every part of organic 
matter, and are primitive and indiftructible. An affemblage of thefe 
particles forms an organized body. “Hence generation, or reproduc- 
tion, is only a change of form occafioned by the accumulation of fi- 
milar particles ; and death, or diflolution, is only a divifion of this 


compound into its original and conftituent parts. 


. In this manner, continues our author, feeds produce young trees, 


which formerly exifted in miniature in their own fubftance. During 
the 
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the firft year, at the top of the ftems or trunks of trees, a {mall bud 
appears, which contains a ftem to be unfolded in the fecond year. 
The fame procefs goes on annually with regard to the branches and 
leaves. Hence, he concludes, that the whole plant is an affemblage 
of fimilar organic bodies. The more perfect and the more complex 
animals are, their reproduction is the more difhcult, and their pro- 
geny the lefs numerous. During the growth of the body, all the 
organic particles extracted from food are totally abforbed, and ap- 
plied to augment the parts. For this reafon, children are incapable 
of multiplying their fpecies. But, when growth is nearly completed, 
the fuperfluous molecules, or organic particles, are aran{fmitted from 
all parts of the body to the tefticles and feminal veflels, the refer- 
voirs appointed for them by Nature. At this period, the fymptoms 
of puberty firft begin to appear. Thefe particles, our author re- 
marks, do not unite in the teftes to form embryos. To accomplifh 
this effect, a mixture of thofe belonging both to the male and female 
is indifpenfable for the purpofes of generation. When there are 
more male than female organic particles, the refult is a male, and 
vice verfa. What determines thefe organic particles to come from 
all parts of the body, and to rendezvous in the teft¢és ? M. de Buffon 
anfwers, becaufe the organic particles are no longer able to penetrate 
the parts themfelves ; they are rejected, and, of courfe, unite toge- 
ther by the fame active force which formerly gave them the power 
of penetrating the different members of the body when in a more 
flaccid and duétile fate. In the courfe of circulation, every part at- 
tracts the particles which are moft analogous to itfelf. After growth 
is completed, all the parts become more denfe; and, though the 
blood, as ufual, makes them an offer of organic particles, they are 
incapable of receiving them. The organic particles, therefore, being 
rejcCted by thefe parts of the body which formerly abforbed them 

with 
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with, avidity, are gbliged to affemble in the teftes, which are re- 
fervoirs prepated by Nature for their reception, 


Buffan made a great variety of experiments on the femen of dit- 
ferent animals, which he diligently examined with the microfcope. 
The moying bodies in the femen, which Leuwenhoek, and indeed 
every man who chpfe to yiew them, concluded to be animalcules, 
Buffon, in order, it fhould appear, to deftroy the homuncular fyf- 
tem, and to eftablifh a new one of his own, denies to be animal, 
He gives them, however, the appellation of corps organigues viyans, 
or ving organic bodies, ‘This may be a difindion ; but we fhall 
leave the reader to find out the difference. From thefe experiments 
our ingenious author reafons in the following manner. 


All animals, he remarks, are nourifhed either by vegetable fub- 
ftances,,or by other animals who feed upon vegetables. Hence 
there exifts ia Nature a matter common to both, which ferves for 
the growth and nourifhment of every thing that lives or vegetates. 
This matter effe¢tuates growth and nourifhment by affimilating it- 
felf to every part ef the animal or vegetable, and by intimately pe- 
netrating the texture and form of thefe parts, which, fays he, I 
have diftinguifhed by the appellation of an zxternal mould. When 
the quantity of this nutritive matter ig more than fufhcient for the 
growth and expanfion of the animal or vegetable, it is detached 
from all parts of the.body, and depofited in one or feveral refervoirs, 
under the form of a fyid. This Muid contains all thofe particles 
which are analogous to the various parts of the body, and, of courte, 
every thing, peceflary. for the production, in miniature, ofa being 
perfectly Gmilar to the firft, This fuperfluity of nutritive matter 
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does not take place, in moft animals, tilt they have nearly acquired 
their full growth; for this reafon, animals are not capable of multi- 
plying thcir fpecies before this period. When this nutritive and 
proliftc matter, which is diffufed through all nature, paffes through 
the internal mould of an animal or vegetable, and finds a proper 
matrix or receptacle, it gives rife to an animal or vegetable of the 
fame fpecies. But, continues our author, when this prolific mat- 
ter does not find a proper matrix, it produccs organized beings to- 
tally different from animals or vegetables, as the moving and vege- 
tating bodies which appear in the feminal fluids of animals, and in 
the infufions of vegetable fubflances *. If this reafoning is not ad- 
furd, 1 know not the meaning of the word. This prolific matter is 
compoied of organic particles, which are always active. Their mo- 
tions are {topped or arrefled by the brute parts of- matter in general, 
and particularly by faline and oily fubftances; but, whenever they 
are difengaged from thefe fubftances, they refume their activity and 
produce different fpecies of animals and vegetables. The {permatic 
animals may be feen, by the afliftance of the microfcope, in the f{e- 
minal fluids of both male and female animals. The femen of vivi- 
parous females is filtrated through the glandular bodies which grow 
upon their tefticles ; and thefe glandular bodies contain, in their ca- 
vities, a confiderable quantity of feminal fluid. Oviparous females 
have a feminal fluid which is flill more active than that of the vivi- 
parous. The femen of the female is fimilar to that of the male. 
They decompofe in the fame manner; they contain fimilar organic 
particles ; and they exhibit the fame appearances. 


Of this organic and prolific matter, all animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances contain a great quantity. To dilcover its exiftence, we have 
only 
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only to feparate it from the brute matter in which it is entangled, 
by infufing animal or vegetable fubftances in water: The falts dif- 
‘folve ; the oils feparate ; and the organic particles are perceived by 
their movements. They are more numerous and active in the {c- 
men, than in any other animal fluids. After flefh has been infufed 
for a fhort time in water, the organic matter appears under the form 
of moving bodies, which are nearly as large as thofe in the feminal 
fluid. But, after the infufion has been longer continucd, the fize 
of the organic particles is diminifhed, and their motion is augment- 
ed; and, when the ficth is entirely decompofed or corrupted, the 
organic particles are extremely minute, and their motions are incon- 
ceivably rapid. When large quantities of this organic and prolific 
matter are collected in any part of an animal body where the matter 
is forced to remain, it there forms /tving dcines, which we have al- 
ways regarded as real animals! The taenia, the afcarides, all the 
worms found in the veins, in the liver, in wounds, in pus, and mott 
of thofe which are formed in putrificd flefh, have no other origin. 
The eels in paftec, in vinegar, and all the pretended, our author ob- 
ferves, microfcopic animals, are only different forms affumed, ac- 
cording to circumftances, by this active matter, which has a perpe- 


tual tendency to organization. 


In infufions of all animal and vegctable fubftanccs, this prolific 
matter firft appears under the form of a kind of vegetation. We 
fee it fhoot into filaments, which grow and expand like plants. 
Their extremities and joints afterwards {well and burft, to give paf- 
fage to a multitude of moving bodies, which have fome refemblance 
+o animals. Nature, it fhould appear, commences all her operations 
by a kind of vegetable motion : This motion we perceive in a va- 
riety of microfcopic objects, and in the expanfton of the animal em- 
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bryo ;..for, at firft, a foetus poffefles only a fpecies of vegetable 
growth or motion. Sound food furnifhes none of thefe moving 
particles : Frefh meat, grain, fruits, &c. require to be inftifed fome 
days before they exhibit any of thefe moving bodies. The more 
any fubftance 1s corrupted, decompofed, or exalted, as pus, blight- 
cd grain, feminal fluids, &zc. the moving bodies the fooner make 
their appearance. In feminal Quids, they are entirely difengaged 
from other matter; and a few hours infufion only is neceflary to 


difcover them in pus, corrupted grain, ftrong drugs, &c. 


From thefe and fimilar fads, our author infers the cxiftence of 
an organic animated matter, univerfally diffufed through all animal 
and vegctable fubftances, and which equally ferves for their nourifh- 
ment, their growth, and their reproduction. Nutrition, he fays, 
is effected by the intimate penetration of this matter through every 
part of animal and vegetable bodies ; expanfion, or growth, is only 
a more extenfive f{pecies of nutrition, which proceeds as long, as the 
parts are dutile, and capable of being ftretched ; and reproduétion 
is an cffect of the fame matter, when it fuperabounds in the body of 
an animal or vegetable. Every part of organized bodies fends off to 
proper refervoirs all the organic particles which are fuperfluous for 
its nourifhment. Thefe particles arc perfectly fimilar to the dif- 
ferent parts from which they proceed, becaufe they were deftined 
for the nourifhment of thofe parts. . When the whole particles fent 
off from every part of the body are aflembled, they muft neceffarily 
form a {mall body fimilar to the original, becaufe every particle is 
fimilar to the part from which it was detached. In this manner, 
every fpecies of reproduction, where one individual only is requi- 
fite, as that of trees, plants, polypi, vine-fretters, 8c, is effected. 
This is alfo the firft method employed by Nature for the reproduc- 

tion 
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tion of fuch animals as require the aid of different fexes ; for the f{c- 
minal fluid of each fex contains all the particles neceflary for repro- 
duction: But, among the larger animals, the mixture of both fluids, 
in a place fuited to the expanfion and growth of the foetus, is requi- 
fite; and this place is the uterus of the female. | 


After reafoning in this manner, from the fats enumerated by 
him, M. de Buffon draws the following conclufions: There are, 
therefore, fays he, no pre-exifting germs, or germs contained infi- 
nitely within each other. But there is an organic matter diffufed 
through all animated nature, which is always alive, and has a per- 
petual tendency to form, to aflimilate, and to produce beings fimi- 
lar to thofe into which it enters. Hence the fpecies of animals and 
of vegetables carr never be exhaufted: As long as individuals fub- 
fift, the different f{pecies wiil be conftantly kept up ; they are the: 
fame now that they were three thoufand years ago. By their own 
powers they will perpetually exift, unlefs they be annihilated by the 


will of their Great CREATOR... 


§ 10.—We fhall now proceed'to the theory of the ingenious C, 
Bonnet. In his Confderations fur les Corps Organifes, Bonnet 
fuppofes that germs, or buds, exift in the uterus of the female, and 
contain the matter or rudiments of the foetus ; and that the impreg-. 
nation of the male has no other effect than that of putting thefe 
germs in a condition proper for theit evolution and growth. The 
animalcular fyftem, our author remarks, makes the germs, or rudi- 
ments of animals, reftde in the fpermatic animalcules, and the uterus 
affords only a convenient nidus for beftowing the warmth and: 
nourifhment neceffary for the evolution of the parts. The exiftence 
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of thefe animalcules in females feems to deftroy this hypothefis, un- 
lefs it fhould be fuppofed that they copulate and produce a third 
being, which becomes the rudiments of a foetus, or that they unite 
in numbers to compofe a large homogencous mafs. The farina of 
plants, and the femen of animals, are the nutritive particles deftined 
by Nature for the growth and evolution of the original germs. 
Bonnet fuppofes that the germs, whether male, female, or neuter, 
as in bees, cxift previoufly in the ovaria of the mother, and that the 
male femen only cherifhes and untolds what formly exifted. 


Bonnet endeavours to obviate fome difficulties to which his 
theory gives rife. For example, why fhould mules refemble both 
fpecies from which they proceed ? Thefe refemblances, he obferves, 
are feldom uniform, or take place in the fame parts. It has, how- 
ever, been remarked, that, in general, the body of a mule refembles 
the female more than the male; but that the extremities have a 
greater refemblance to thofe of the male. On this branch of the 
fubje@t, he confines himfelf chiefly to refemblances in colour, 
which, he thinks, are eafily accounted for by regarding the femen 
as a nutritious fluid. We know, fays he, that the quality of the 
aliment has a great influence on the colour of organized bodies. 
By feeding on madder, the bones of fowls, and of other animals, 
are foon changed into a red colour." We can vary the fhades of 
plants by making them abforb different fluids of different colours, 


But, he proceeds, it may be faid, that the colours impreffed on 
the germ by the feminal fluid fhould alter gradually, and at laft 
vanifh entirely. To remove this difficulty, our author replies, that 
the reflection of particular colours depcnds on the nature and tex 
ture of the parts; when thefe are determined, it is very probable 

that 
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that the colours remain, and that the nutritious. particles conveyed 
to thefe parts receive the fame tinges. A germ he defines to be the 
rudiment or fketch of an organized body. This tdea, he confeffes, 
is not fufficiently clear. But, he remarks, that we muft either at- 
tempt a mechanical explanation of the mode in which organs are 
formed, which exceeds all human powers, or we mu‘ admit that 
the germ actually contains in miniature all the parts eflential to the 
animal. The principal difference, then, between a germ aud a real 
animal is, that the germ is compofed folely of clementary particles, 
and that the texture formed by thefe particles 1s extren.:v con- 
denfed ; but that, in the animal, the elementary particles, by means 
ef nutrition, are aflociated with an infinity of other particles. The 
variety which takes place in all parts of animals, whether with re- 
gard to their praportions or confiftence, fhows-that the fame variety 
cxifts in the elements from which they originated. The degree of 
extenfion in the different parts is proportioned to the power by 
which they were produced. This power, in the prefent fubjedt, is 
the feminal or nourifhing fluid. | 


To thefe general reflections, our author proceeds, I fhall add 
fome particular conjectures. 1. I fuppofe, fays he, that, in the fe- 
minal fluid, the fame fpecies of elements exift as enter into’‘the com- 
pofition of the germ. 2. That cleinents of the fame kind have 
a greater difpofition to union, than thofe of a different nature. 3. 
That the texture, or tiflue, of each part bears a certain proportion 
to the relative particles of the femen. 4. That the efficacy of rhe 
feminal liquor depends on the degree of its heat and motion, aid 
on the number of the different kinds of elementary particles it con- 
tains. Upon thefe fuppofed principles, he remarks, the generation 
of mules by the junction of the afs and mare may, in a certain de- 
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gree, beexplained. This production, fays he, formerly exifted in 
the ovaria of the mare under the form of a horfe. But how fhould 
this horfe undergo fuch a change ? From whence proceed thefe long 
ears? Why is the tail furnifhed fo fcantily with hair? To thefe 
queftions, he replies, that, though the elements of the feminal fluid 
of the afs correfpond, in general, with thofe of the germ, it contains 
a proportionally greater number of particles fuited to unfold the 
ears. On the other hand, it has fewer particles neceflary for ex- 
panding the tail, 


SECT. 
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SECT, IIL. 


Of Singularities in the Mode of Multiplying among certain Animals, 


N the firft volume of this work, I have enumerated fo many 

examples of the multiplication of animals, without the inter- 
vention of two fexes, which, though ftritly conneéted with this fub- 
ject, it is unneceflary to repeat; and, therefore, muft refer the 
reader to a perufal of that part of the book where thofe examples 
are to be found *. 


Vot. Il. Q. SECT. 


* Phil. of Nat. Hift. Vol. I. p. 30. &e. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of Partial Reproduétion—Some Animals, from peculiarities in their 
conflitutions, have the power of reproducing parts of their bodies 


which have been lopped off—Suppofed caufes of this furprifing fa- 
culty. 


N the more perfect animals, as man, quadrupeds, birds, &xc. 
whofe multiplication is regulated by general and fimilar laws. if 
any member or part of their bodies is deftroyed, it is impoffiblc, it 
fhould appear, for either art, or Nature herfelf, to repair the lofs. 
But, in fome inferior animals, whofe texture is more dutile, though 
deprived, by force or by accident, of particular members of their 
bodies, their conftitutions have the power of reproducing the loft 
parts, and of reftoring them to their originally perfe& ftate ; and, 
in fome inftances, when the body of an animal is divided, it gives 
rife to as many individuals as there are divifions, as in the poly- 


pus, .&zc. 


The earth-worm, when cut into two or more portions, does not 
die. On the contrary, when the different portions are placed in 
proper circumftances, each of them gradually becomes a perfect ani- 
mal. BONNET informs us, that he cut a worm of this kind into two 
equal parts on the 27th day of July; and that, on the 15th of Au- 
guft, he perceived, at the polterior part of the infect to which the 
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head was attached, a flender vermicular appendage, about eight or 

nine lines in length. Ite colobr was brighter than the reft ofthe | 
body, It had the appearance of 4 finall worm proceeding from the | 
extremity of the larger. This appendage, or rather this new pol- 

terior part, was highly organized. It was compofed of a fucceffion 

of very clofe rings, upon the fides of which the fligmata, or aper- 

tures deftined for the purpofes of refpiration, were perceptible,; What 

was ftill more curious, the great artery, or that veflel which, in ia- 

fe&ts, performs the functions of the heart, was apparent, . In this 

artery, from the one extremity of it to the other, the alternate mo- 

tions, called //lole and diaflole, were perfectly evident. The tircu- 

Jation of the blood in this new produdtion, in the fame manner as 

in the reft of the body, proceeded from thg pofterior to the anteriar 

extremity. In earth-worms, the blood is of a Gne red colour, whick 

gave M. BONNET an opportunity of diftinguifhing eafily its motion’ 
and direction. At the end of a month and a half, from the opera- 

tion, this new pofterior part, which at firft was fo flender, had ac- 

quired a thicknefs almoft equal to that of the reft of the body, and 

it had grown proportionally; in length. Its colour was deeper, and: 

the new inteftines were full of earth, which is the food of , that fpe- 

eics of infets. After what I have related, fays BonNET, it mult be 

acknowledged, that the earth-worm has the faculty of repraducing 

parts of its body after they have been cut off. The pofterior part, 

though lively and active at the end of nine months, fhowed no 

fymptoms of reproduction. After fo long an abftinence, it at Iaft 

perifhed for want of food. 


‘With a'view to obferve more particularly the reproduction of the 
anferidr part, Bonnet cut from an earth-worm the head and feveral 
ritigs. This experiment was begun about the end of July. ‘To- 


ward 
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warditheamiddle ofsAugud, the waunil was-petfattly xizatrifed>; bu 
no matksiof: reproduction uppeared.y Bhe.woindiwas clyeudtfuribed 
bypdr peettiyslewated border formed by the dtd feth, aad made a kind 
ofihallow.in the middle refembling'a fmdll bafon. In a tew ‘days 
more, the obferved, in thé centre of this depreflion, a white point, 
which, by gradually increafing, affumed the form of 8 finall’ bud: 
Om thé twettigth day of September, this bud twas lengtlrened} and 
terminated ‘in’ a foft point. On the fecond' day of October, it was 
ftifl'tonger, and had affumed the appearanée of a fm ul worm, which 
iffued from the miiddle of the cicatrice. In the mionths! of Novwerti- 
ber‘anid December,:the hew pant continued to lengthenj\attd to prow 
proportionally thick. The death of thé infect put an end'to farther 
obfervations. BonNe'T retharked fimilar appearances in earth~worms 
which had been divided into three, four, and fivé portions” Pront 
the intermediate portions; both an dhterior and ‘pofteriof part began. 
to fhoot at the fame time. « But the progrefs of the former, ih equal 
tintes; Was Hiuch gteater’thai that of the latter. When the pofterior 
part had acquired three lines in length, the anterior part appeared 
only under the form of a fmall bud; and, when the anterior part 
was between two'and three lines tong, the pofterior was at leaft fix 
linesy or half an inch. All thefe feGtiohs: of worms, however, died 
without reproducing a complete anterior part. 


BQNNEF made fimilar experiments on certain {pecies of worms 
which live in _frefh waters. They afford an,example of a much 
more od reprodudtion than can be obtained from the earth-worm. 
Sections of thefe worms, in a few days, become complete animals, 
The anterior part ceafes | fO grow as | {oon as it has acquired the length 
of a line, or a line and ahalf. The pofterigr part, on the, contrary, 
fometimes firetches out Lo he length of feveral inches, Portions, 
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even cut from the middle of the body, reproduce a new head and a 
new tail. Another {pecies of frefh-water worm, is of a whith or 
afh colour. It is remarkable, that, when BonNg? cut tuanfyeriely the, 
body of this worm into two or feveral portions, each portion, at ite 
anterior extremity, reproduced a tail inftead of a head. This tail, as 
might be fufpeéted, was not a head more than commonly flender. Ik, 
was a well-formed tail, in which the anus was diftin¢ty wifible. 
This reproduced part, the worm did mot ufe either forthe purpofes 
of moving or of taking food. It only made vibrations occafionally 
from right to left, but without the fimalleft attempt to progreffive mo- 
tion. It is remarkable, that in this tail, inftead of a head, the circyla- 
tion of the blood did not change its dire@tion, but continued, as ufual, 
to move from the pofterior to the anterior part of the body. It is 
{till more remarkable, that the fections of thefe worms, which repro- 
duce a tail inftead of a head, never receive any nourifhment, Their 
ftomach and inteftines, though the anomalous creatures fometimes 
lived feven months, were always tranfparent, and never contained 
any food. 


But thefe inftances of reproduétion are confined to very {mall ani- 
mals. I now give an example of regeneration of parts lopped off in 
an animal prodigioufly large, when compared with the polypus, or 
the frefh-water worms, formerly decribed. 


Long before the hiftory of the polypus was known, philofophers 
admired the reproduction of the claws of the cray-fith, a f{pecies of 
lobfter. But no perfon has traccd the progreds and circumftances at- 
tending this reproduction with equal exactnefs and fagacity as the 


celebrated M. pE REAUMUR™. 
The 


* Mem. de PAcad. Royale des Sciences, anno 1712. 
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* Phe ‘ties’ of the’ ctay-fith, reckoning from the end of the pincher, 
cOnfitt UF five atticulations, at’ the foutth of whith the’ Slaw’ breaks 
mbit’ HA GUCMtHY, ‘and “titre it is 4If6 tlt eafily réptoduced. ‘When 
tie Uae, whether’by accident or defign, has been broken at or near 
this atti¢ulation, the’ part which remains attaclied ‘to the body exhis 
bits 4 ‘round fielly opening or tube. This tube is occupied entirely 
with a Adthy fubftance. Ina day'or two, efpecially if the experi 
ment f madé in fummer, a red membrane, like a piece of cloth, fhuts 
up the aferture. This membrane is at fitft plain; but, in four or 
five days, ic affumes a convexity, which gradually awxments, till it 
takes the appéarancé of 4 fmulf core, “which éxéeedé not a line in 
height. HH continues’, however, to ffrétch out ; ‘and; in ten days, it 
is fometimies more than three lines, or About a quarter of an inch, 
high, It is not holfow, but filled with flefh, and-this fleth is the 
bafis or rudiments of a new claw. The membrane which eters thé 
fief performs the ‘fatne’ offite ‘to the youtig claw as the fherttbranes 
do'to'the foetus of the larger animals. It extends in proportion as 
the animal grows ; and, as it is pretty thick, we can perceive nothing 
but a lengthened cone. When fifteen days are elapfed, this cone in- 
clittes towartl the head'of the animal. Ina few days more, ks cur- 
vatute Incredfes, and it' begins to affume the appearance of a dead 
claw. This claw, though, at the end of a month or five weeks, it 
has acquired the length of fix or feven lines, which is morte than 
half an inch, is ftill incapable of ation. The membrane in which it 
is iticlofed becoming gradually thinner iw proportion as it extends, 
gives an opportunity of obferving the parts of the claw, and we now 
perceive that this conical fubftance is not a fimple congeries of ficth. 
Phe moment ‘is now’ arrived when the claw begins to bé brought 
forth. The membrane at laft burfts, and the new claw, though ftill 
foft, appears without incumbrance or inveftment. In a few days. 

more, 
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more, it is covered with a thell, and, though fill delicate, and not 
the half of its former length, it performed all-its natural funétions, & 
has likewife been difcovered, that, whether the claw has been lopped 
off at the fourth arficulation, or any where elfe, the animal, ia a fhert 
time, recovers all that it had loft. The fame reproduttion takes 
place in the claws and in the horns ; but, what is fingular, if the tail 
is cut off, the animal furvives a few days only. 


To account for thefe and fimilar reproductions, BONNET has re- 
courte to his favourite hypothefis of pre-exifting germs. When the 
claws of the cray-fith, or the parts of certain infects, are cut off from 
their bodies, he fays, that the germs or buds of thefe parts {till re- 
main, and require nothing but time and proper circumftances to un- 
fold and to reftore the patts which had been loft. 


- 

Bonnet’s theory is ingenious, and his knowledge of Nature ig 
extenfive. Still, however, I am afraid, that, notwithftanding his 
great talents and induftry, he has related the fa@s only, without be- 
ing able to afcertain, or to explain in a fatisfaory manner, the 
caufes by which they are produced. An infinite feries of germs, all 
capable of either giving rife to entire animals, or of reftoriag the loft 
parts of animals, feems to be an incomprehenfible idea, and adds ao- 
thing to our knowledge of the operations of Nature. How the ace, 
'n thefe and fimilar circumftances, we never, it fhould appear, cam 
either difcover or comprehend, 
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SECT. V. 


General Refle&tions and Obfervations.—Suppofed Effecis of the Imagt- 
nation upon pregnant Animals. 


HAVE now given an hiftorical account of this moft intricate fub- 

jet, which has occupied the attention of great and learned men 
both in antient times and in our own. Before concluding, I muft, 
however, be indulged with a few remarks. 


The mode employed by Nature for multiplying animals, by the 
commixture of fexes, though inveftigated with anxiety by ingenious 
men for many ages, is ftill, and muft for ever remain a myftery. I 
fall not difturb my readers with particular remarks upon the vari- 
ous theories of which I have given abridged, but, I hope, fatisfactory 
views. Much mutt be left to their own reflection.. It may, how- 
ever, be obferved, upon the whole, that great labour and great inge- 
nuity have been exerted in order to elucidate a fubje& fo interefting, 
and fo calculated to excite the curiofity of beings endowed with any 


confiderable portion of rational powers. 


The moft plaufible theories are thofe of HArvEy, LrEuwrn- 
11OEK, and BUFFON. 


VoL. II. R. HARVEY'S 
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HARVEY'S idea of eggs is ingenious, and founded ona fteong 
analogy. But the faéts he produces feem not fufficient to tupport 
the hypothefis he has adopted. If we refle& on oviparous animals, 
from the humming-bird to the largeft of the feathered tribes, we 
fhall perceive that the eggs bear fome proportion to the magnitude 
of the animal which gives birth to them. But in man and the 
larger quadrupeds, what HarveEy, and many other writers of reputa- 
tion, have chofen to denominate eggs in their ovaria, are almoft in- 
finitely difproportioned, by their minutenefs, to the magnitude of 
the animals which are fuppofed to proceed from them. An ele- 
phant, or even a human being, produced from an egg not fo large 
as a pea, requires a degree of faith that few men poffefs. Here the 
analogy between real oviparous animals and the larger quadrupeds 
feems too diftant, and even too ridiculous,to obtain general credit. Be- 
fides, how is this egg, after impregnation, to enter the Fallopian tube, 
and be, through this channel, conveyed into the uterus ? The Fallo- 
pian tubes have no immediate conneétion with the ovaria. But we 
are told, that, in the moment of impregnation, the fmbriae, or fring- 
ed mouths, of the Fallopian tubes, embrace the ovaria, {wallow an 
egg, and tranfmit it to the uterus, where it is cherifhed, hatches, 
and, in proper time, produces a living animal! Whoever is capable, 
after confidering the ftru€ture of the parts, of believing this ftrange 
procefs, feems to have more faith than is neceflary to conftitute a 


good Muffelman. 


ILEUWENHOEK’S vermicular theory is ftill more complicated, and 
lefs intelligible. ‘That anima'cules, or moving bodies, really appear, 
by the affiftance of the microfcope, in the femen of animals, is an in- 
conteftible fa&. But our author confiders thefe moving bodies as 
real animals, according to tne Species, which require only a proper 


nidies 
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nidus for their growth and perfection of their parts. LEEUWENHOEK 
{uppofes that, when one of thefe animalcules gets admittance to the 
uterus, its parts, which formerly exifted, are gradually unfolded tll 
at laft it becomes an animal completely fitted to fee the hght, and to 
perform the various funétions of life. He tells us, that, in the fe- 
men of fome fpecies, millions of animalcules are not equal tn bulk 
to a grain of fand, and that, in others, many millions of them would 
not make the thicknefs of a hair. Inthe feeds of plants, Nature, 
for many obvious reafons, is very profufe. + But, in the animal king- 
dom, no fuch reafons exift. In one impregnation, according to LEu- 
WENHOEK’s hypothefis, millions of animated beings perifh, when one 
only has the good fortune to furvive. Wouat are the devaftations of all 
the hoftile armies fince the creation of the world, when compared to 
this immentfe walte of animals, even in the life of a fingle man, or 


rather in the impregnation of a fingle female ? 


The idea of animalcules exifting in the femen of males, and of 
afterwards becoming perfect animals, docs not in the {mallet decree 
advance our knowledge of the multiplication of fpecies. The que- 
ftion ftill recurs. What gives rife to thefe auimalcules ? How are 
they produced? Do they confift of inales and females ? Suppofing 
they did. they would only multip!v their own number, from which 
nothing farther, in the ordinary courfe ot nature, could poffibly pro- 
ceed With regard to this vermicular hypothetis, it thall only be 
remarked, that if the fpermatic worms of m>-n were the rudiments 
of real human beings, which required only « proper fituation for 
having their parts expanded, why fhould myriads of them be de- 
{ftroyed, and only a favoured one be felected, and at laft brought to 
perfection ? Animation, particularly in the human !pecies, implics 
a foul, or a thinking principle. What, it may be afked, becomes of 

R 2 thofe 
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thofe millions of fouls which are daily, to us at leaft, loft? Are they 
annihilated? lf fo, why create fuch fuperfluous multitudes for no 
other feeming purpofe but to hurry them prematurely out of ex- 
iftence? The reader, I imagine, is now completely tired of this ri- 
diculous worm-theory of generation, I fhall, therefore, make a few 
remarks upon that of my late learned, refpected, and moft ingeni- 
ous friend and correfpondent, the CounT DE BuFrFoNn. 


This illuftrious author, fully perfuaded that the notion of thofe 
moving atoms, difcernible in the femen, being real animals was ab- 
furd, adopts an hypothefis, which, though apparently different, a- 
mounts nearly to the fame thing. To what LEUWENHOEX and others 
call animatcules, Burron, by a circumlocution, gives the denomina- 
tion of dorps organiques vivantes. Thefe moving particles, he fays, 
have a conftant tendency to unite, and to form larger animated bo- 
dies of a fimilar nature. The only difference between LEUWEN- 
1OFK’sworms,and Burron’s d:ving organic particles, {eems to be this : 
The former makes a fingle worm, or homuncutus, {ufficient to pro- 
duce a perfect animal. The latter takes a wider range, and fuppofes 
a numerous congeries of them neceflary to accomplifh the fame end. 
The idea, that a number of wimg organic bodies fhould unite, and 
form only one diving organized body, feems to be very remote from 
any known analogy; and no man will pretend to demonftrate the 
fuppofed fact. 

Whoever perufes thefe fketches of the various theories of the ge- 
neration of animals which have hitherto been invented, will pro- 
bably require no other arguments to convince him that philofophers 
and phyficians are ftill as ignorant of this myfterious procefs of 
Nature as they were in the days of Homer. 

Sup- 
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Suppofed Effects of the Imagination upon pregnant Animals. 


Turs branch of the fubjedt, to fome readers, may feem too con- 
temptible and too ridiculous to be treated of in a ferious manner. 
But it is the duty of philofophers to remove prejudices, and efpeci- 
ally fuch as are really hurtful to mankind. In this country, at leaft, 
there is not a deeper rooted prejudice than that ftrawberries, fruit 
of any kind, a moufe, &c. when thrown at a pregnant woman, 
. produce, by means of her imagination, or apprehenfion, marks fi- 
milar to thefe objects in the part of the foetus correfponding to that 
on which the mother was flruck. Thefe marks are even fuppofed 
to be transferable from one part of thé body to another. For ex- 
ample, when any thing is thrown at a pregnant woman, either by 
accident or defign, if fhe inftantly puts her hand on her hip, this 
action, it is firmly believed, transfers the mark to that part of the 
child’s body, and prevents the more expofed parts, as the face and 


hands, from being deformed. 


But the fuppofed effects of imagination upon the foetus are not 
confined to fubftances thrown at the mother. Fear, love, or any 
ftrong defire, are faid to produce derangements in the foetus. For 
this reafon,._pregnant women are carefully prevented from feeing 
negroes, apes, or any other animal that may create terror or fur- 
prize. We are told that a woman in Paris, who happened to be 
with child when fhe faw a criminal broken upon the wheel, was fo 
{truck with the dreadful fpeGacle, that the bones of the infant fhe 
afterwards produced were precifely in the fame condition with thofe 
of the unfortunate fufferer. Similar effets are apprehended when 
a woman, in this condition, has a ftrong defire to eat particular fruits, 

or 
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or is affected with any other appetite which, at the time, cannot be 
gratified. 


That pregnant women, agitated by any violent paffion, placed in 
dangerous fituations, or frightened by fome ferocious animal, fhould 
occafionally produce deformed or even maimed children, is by no 
means impoffible. Between the mother and the foetus the connec- 
tion is fo intimate, that a violent agitation in the fpirits and blood 
of the former may be communicated to the latter, and give rife to 
diforders which the parts of the mother are able to repel, but to 
which the more delicate texture of the foetus muft yield. We daily 
perceive involuntary motions extended to much greater diftances 
than fiom the mother to the child in her wom). When a man 
walking before us makes a falfe ftep, we aflume naturally that pofi- 
tion of our bodies which he fhould take, in order to prevent him- 
felf from falling. We cannot fee other men fuffer, without feeling 
a part of their pain. This is the bond by which Nature attaches 
mankind to each other. Pleafure and pain are the two matters of 
this world. Without the one, few animals would take the trouble 
of continuing the fpecies: If we had no dread of the other, many 
men would not chufe to protract their exiltence. 


But the effects of terror muft not be confounded with thofe com- 
monly fuppofed to be produced by a flight and momentary imagina- 
tion of the mother. Terror may occalion great derangements in the 
foft texture of a foetus; but thcfe derangements have no refemblance 
to the objects by which they are produced. It is much more pro- 
bable, that the terror occafioned by a tiger, or other rapacious ani- 
mal, fhould produce the death of the child, or great derangements 
in its parts, than that the fame terror fhould give rife to fpots and 


claws 
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claws refembling thofe of the tiger. Befides, an infant brought 
forth with its bones broken as if upon the wheel, would not be fo 
furprifing, as the mark of a cherry proceeding from no other fource 
than becaufe the mother wifhed to eat acherry. Nothing, how- 
ever, Is more common than marks which are fuppofed to derive 
their origin from the longings of the mother. A mark of this kind 
1s fometimes called a cherry, fometimes a rasfn, and fometimes a 
Jje! After examining a number of thefe marks, M. Mauperrul!s 
acknowledges, that he never faw one which could not eafily be re- 
duced to fome excrefcence, or to fome accidental blotch on the 
fkin*, The relation of mothers, that they remembered, during 
their pregnancy, to have had certain fears or defires, merits but little 
attention ; for they never recolle@ to have had thefe fears or defires 
till they have brought forth a cfd with fome uncommon mark on 
its body. Their memory then fupplies them with whatever they 
want. If the mark has fome fancied refemblance to a fruit or to an 
animal, they inftantly recolle&, that they longed for the one, or 
were frightened by the other. It is not indeed wonderful, or rather 
it is highly probable, that, in the courfe of nine months, any wo- 
man, whether pregnant or not, fhould be afraid of fome animal, or 
have a defire to eat a particular kind of fruit. 


In thefe fuppofed effects of imagination, it may be afked, Why 
are not the impreffions, and often cruel ones, of the whip, feen 
upon the offspring of mares, and fhe-affes? It may, perhaps, be 
alleged that the inferior animals have no imagination. No perfon 
however, who obferves the ceconomy of the moft common quadru- 
peds can entertain a doubt that they are pofleffed of this power; but 
they have not the folly to exercife itin a manner fo abfurd. A 

mare, 


* Oeuvres de Maupertuis, Tom. II. p. 78. 79. Art. Venus Phyfique. 
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mare, a fhe-afs, or a cow, though hunger often obliges them to long 
violently for particular kinds of food; yet their offspring never ex~ 
hibit marks of grafs, of hay, of cabbages, or of turnips. 


I fhall conclude this fubje&t with a few obfervations, the principal 
intention of which is to remove the prejudices juft mentioned, and, 
of courfe, to prevent, if poffible, the apprehenfions of females ari- 
fing from imaginary, but often hurtful, caufes. Though the human 
foetus is, in fome meafure, equally independent of the mother, as 
the egg is independent of the hen by which it is covered; yet, it is 
afferted that, whatever affects the mother produces a fimilar effect 
upon the foetus, and that the impreffions received by the one are 
communicated to the other. To this imaginary influence all thofe 
refemblances, and marks, which appear on the {kin of particular 
children, have been attributed. ‘ Many of thefe marks,’ fays the 
CounT DE Burron™*, ‘I have examined, and they uniformly ap- 


‘ peared to be occafioned only by a derangement in the texture of 


the fkin. Every mark muft neceffarily havea faint refemblance to 


e 


fomething or other: But fuch refemblances, I am perfuaded, de- 


tnd 


pend more on the imagination of thofe who fee them, than upon 


e 


that of the mother. On this fubjeG@t, the marvellous has been 


nw 


pufhed to an extreme degree. The foctus has not only been faid 


a 


to bear the real reprefentations of the appetites of the mother, but 


“ 


that, by a fingular fympathy, the marks which reprefent ftraw- 
berries, cherries, &c. affume a deeper colour during the feafon of 


a 


tal 


thefe fruits. A little attention, however, will convince us, that 
thefe changes of colour are more frequent, and that they happen 


e 


tad 


whencver the motion of the blood is accelerated, whether it be 


¢ 


occafioned by the heat of fummer, or by any other caufe. The 
* marks 


* Trenflat. Vol. Il. p. 330. 
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\ 
marks are always either yellow, or red, or black ; becaufe the 
blood gives thefe colours to the fkin when it enters in too great 
quantities into the veffels. If thefe marks were occafioned by the 


w 


nr 


“a 


appetites of the mother, why are not their forms and colours as 
various as the objeéts of her defires? What a multitude of ftrange 
figures would be exhibited, if all the whimfical longings of a mo- 
ther were written on the fkin of the child?- As our fenfations 


“ 


w 


wn 


Cad 


have no refemblance to the objeéts which excite them, it 1s im- 


poflible that defire, fear, horror, or any other paffion or emotion, 


can produce real reprefentations of the objects by which they are 
occafioned. An infant being, in this refpeCt, equally independent 


“~ 


“ 


of the mother as the egg is independent of the hen that fits upon 
it, | fhould be equally induced to believe, that the imagination of 
a hen, which faw by accident a cock’s neck twifted, fhould pro- 


“ 


“~ 


& 


duce wry-necked chickens from the eggs fhe was hatching, as that 


a woman, who faw a man broke upon the wheel, fhould produce, 


wv 


by the mere force of imugination, a child with all its limbs 


A“ 


broken.’ 


Fven if this laft faét were well afcertained, it could never be occa- 
fioned by the imagination of the mother. What is the effect of hor- 
ror? An internal movement, or perhaps a convulfion of the mother’s 
body, which might alternately comprefs and dilate the uterus, 
What would be the confequence of fuch a commotion? Nothing, 
furely, fimilar to its caufe: For, if the commotion was very violent, 
the foetus might have fome of its parts deranged, or even its life 
might be extinguifhed, But, is it poffible to believe that this agita- 
tion fhould produce in the foetus any thing fimilar to the thoughts or 
feelings of the mother? Among the infinite combinations of which 
Nature is capab.e of forming, that arrangements, both in animsd 
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and inanimated beings, of peculiar and extraordinary kinds fhould 
fometimes happen, is not an obje& of wonder. Of the numberlefs 
children, therefore, which daily come into the world, one may oc- 
cafionally appear with two heads, with four legs, or with the bones 
of all its members broken, or rather not fully united. The foetus, 
as formerly remarked, pofleffes nothing in common with the mother. 
Its organs, its functions, its blood, are all peculiar to itfelf. The 
only matter it derives from the mother is the nutritive lymph which 
is fecreted by the uterus. If this lymph is any how vitiated, if it 
be tainted with the venereal virus, the foetus receives the infection ; 
and it is reafonable to think, that all difeafes proceeding from vitiated 
humours may be communicated from the mother to the child. The 
finall pox is often communicated in this manner; and we have too 
many examples of children, immediately after birth, becoming in- 
nocent viciims of their parents debauchery. 


We fhould not have dwelt fo long upon this fubjeGt, were it not 
for an carneft defire to remove a hurtful, and fometimes a dangerous 
prejudice, to which women, even in the higheft ranks of life, arc 
unfortunately fubjected. This prejudice, from whatever fource it 
derived its origin, is very antient. In the 3oth chapter of Genefis, 
we find the following moft curious paflage, which is an interlocu- 
tory bargain between Laban and Jacob: * And it came to pafs, when 
© Rachael had born Jofeph, that Jacob faid unto Laban, fend mc 
‘ away, that 1 may go into minc own place, and to my country. 
‘ Give me my wives and my children, for whom I have ferved thee, 
‘ and let me go; for thou knoweft the fervice which I have done 
‘thee. And Laban faid unto him, I pray thee, if 1 have found 
‘ favour in thine eyes, tarry ; for | have learned, by experience, that 


‘ the Lord hath bleffed me for thy fake. And he faid, Appoint me 


‘ my 
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my wages, and I will give it. And he faid unto him, Thou 
knoweft how I have ferved thee, and how thy cattle was with me. 
For it was little which thou hadft before I came, and it is now in- 
creafed intg a multitude; and the Lord hath blcffed thee fince my 
coming ; and now, when fhall I provide for mine own houfe 
alfo? And he faid, What fhall I give thee? And Jacob faid, 
Thou fhalt not give me any thing; if thou wilt do this thing for 
me, I will again keep and feed thy flock. I will pafs through all 
thy flock to-day, removing from thence all the {peckled and fpot- 
ted cattle, and all the brown cattle among the fheep, and all the 
brown and the {potted and fpeckled among the goats, and of fuch 
fhall be my hire. So fhall my nighteoufnefs anfwer for me in 
time to come, when it fhall come for my hire before thy face: 
Every one that is not fpeckled and fpotted amongft the goats and 
brown amongft the fheep, that fhalt be accounted ftolen with me. 
And Laban faid, Behold, I would it might be according to thy 
word. And he removed that day the he-goats, that were ring- 
ftraked and fpotted, and all the fhe-goats that were {peckled and 
fpotted, and every one that had fome white in it, and all the 
brown among the fheep, and gave them into the hands of his fons. 
And he fet three days journey betwiat himfelf and Jacob: And 
Jacob fed the reft of Laban’s flock. And Jacob took him rods of 
green poplar, and of the hafel and chefnut tree ; and pilled white 
ftrakes in them; and made the white appear which was in the 
rods. And he fet the rods which he had pilled before the flocks 
in the gutters in the watering troughs, when the flocks came to 
drink ; that they fhould conceive when they came to drink. And 
the flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth cattle ring- 
ftraked, fpeckled, and fpotted. And Jacob did feparate the lambs, 
and fet the taces of the flocks toward the ring-ftraked, and all the 

S 2 brown 
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* brown in the flock of Laban; and he put his own flocks by them- 
‘ felves; and put them not unto Laban’s cattle. And it came to 
* pafs whenfoever the ftronger cattle did conceive, that Jacob laid 
the rods before the eyes of the cattle in the gutters, that they might 
conceive among the rods. But when the cattle were feeble, he 
put them not in; fo the feebler were Laban’s, and the ftronger 
© Jacob’s.’ 


¢ 
¢ 


¢ 


We fhall make no obfervations on this remarkable paflage, but, 
after what has been formerly faid on the fubje@t, leave it entirely to 
the judgment of the reader. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECT. I. 


Of Mules, or the anomalous productions of Nature—Mules fprung 
Jrom the horfe and afs not entirely unprolific—Of the Fumar, an ant- 
mal fuppofed to be produced between the bull and mare—Different 
Species of fmall birds unite, and their progeny retain the power of 


multiplication. 


HE anomalous productions of Nature excite aftonifhment in 
the vulgar, and call forth the reafonings of the fpeculative. 
From the fingularity of their appearances, and that love of oddity to 
which moft men are addicted, it 1s natural to imagine, that this fub- 
ject fhould have long ago been exhaufted. But the conclufion, how- 
ever plaufible, is by no means juft; for the production and oeco- 
nomy of mules have never obtained a philofophical difcuffion. Much 
has been written; many theories have been fabricated; but the 
number of experiments bear no proportion to the quantity of {pecu- 
lation. The maxim, That mules cannot perpetuate their kind, is 
eftablifhed. But, like many other maxims, it has been rendered ge- 
neral, more »:0. the indolence of mankind, than from their inquiry 
into the genuine operations of Nature. 


The 
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The Count pE Burron, however, in a fupplementary volume 
to his hiftory of quadrupeds, has given a contiderable degree of pro- 
bability to the fertility of mules. He laments, that, in the produc- 
tion of them, few experiments have becn made, and that even thefe 
have been confined to aniimals poffeffed of the weakeft prolific 
powers. Some fpecies have a na‘ural antipathy to others. But, 
when managed with addrefs, thefe antipathies may be removed, 
BoFFON endeavoured to procure a conjunction between the dog and 
the wolf: He failed in the attempt. But, inthe year 1773, LE 
MARQUIS DE SPoNTIN BeaurortT fucceedcd. From a the-wolf 
and a maftive dog, he obtained four puppies at one litter *.  Thefe 
animals, who had been brought up in familiarity with each other, 
joined fpontaneoufly. Inftances are even recorded of mutual attach- 
ment between a dog and a fow, though their attempts were abor- 
tive tT. The exiftence of the jumar, a produétion between a bull 
and a mare, or between a bull and a fhe-afs, though particularly de- 
feribed by St Lecer, and fome other writers, has not obtained » ene- 
ral credit. But that a bull and a mare fpontaneoufly joined, we have 
direct evidence from Burron f. ‘ In the year 1767,’ fays this inge- 
niou author, * and fome fucceeding years, the miller at my eftate of 
‘ Buffon kept a mare and a bull in the fame ftable, who contra@- 
‘ ed fuch a paffion fer each other, that, as often as the mare came in 
‘ featon, the bull covered her three or four times every day. ‘Thefe 
‘ embraces were repeated during feveral years, and gave the mafter 
‘ of the animals great hopes of feeing their offspring : Nothing, how- 
‘ ever, refulted from them. All the inhabitants of the place were 


* witnefles 


* Supplement a VEHift. des Anim. Quadruped. par BuFFON, p. 9. 10. & feq. and 


Tranf, vol. 8. p. Ic. 
+ Supplement, &c. par Burron, p. 35+ and Tranf. vol. 8, p. 10. 
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witnefles to this faét, which proves, that, in our climate at leaft, 


ww 


the bull cannot procreate with the mare, and renders this kind of 


‘ jumar extremely fufpicious. I have not equal evidence to oppofe 


to the fecond kind, which Dr Suaw fays proceeds from the jack- 


~~ 


n 


afs and cow. I acknowledge, that, though the diffimilarities in 


nr 


ftructure appear to be nearly equal in both cafes, the pofitive tefti- 
‘ mony of a traveller fo well informed as Dr Suaw, feems to give a 
* greater degree of probability to the exiftence of this fecond kind of 
* jumar than we have for the firft. With regard to the third jumar, 


ta 


proceeding from the bull and fhe-afs, I am perfuaded, notwithftand- 


ta) 


ing the authority of MEROLLE, that it has no more exiftence than 


nw 


tlic one fuppoted to be produced by the bul! and mare. The nature 


tad 


ef the bull is {till farther removed from that of the fhe-afs, than 


r 


irom that of the mare: And the unfertility of the mare and bull, 


wr 


which is afcertained by the above exainples, fhould apply with 


Lay 


greater force to the union of the bull and afs.’ 


Some of the antients mention the fecundity of common mules. 
ARISTOTLE tells us, that the mule coupled with the mare, and pro- 
duced an animai called by the Greeks Linnus or ginnus ; and that 
the female mule readily conceived, but feldom brought her offspring 
to perfection *. The fame fact is mentioned by PLINy as recorded 
in the Roman Annals. 


But Burron produces evidence of a lefs equivocal nature. M. 
DE Bory communicated to the Count pe BuFrFon a certificate, 
attelted by many credible witnefics, that, in the month of May 1769, 


a female mule brought forth a well formed-foal in the ifland of 


ot 
* Arift. Hift Anim. lib. 6 c. 24. 
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St Domingo *. He adds, that, on account of a fall which happened 
to the mothcr, the foal was hurt, and died an hour after birth; and that 
its {kin, according to his information, was tranfmitted to Dr Matry, 
then fecretary to the Royal Society of London ¢. M. pe Burron 
mentions feveral examples of the fame kind from Spain and Italy, 
though he acknowledges that they are not fo well attefted as the 
former {. From thefe facts he concludes that hybrids, or mules, 
produced even from the moft comparatively unprolitic quadrupeds, 
are not abfolutely barren. 

M. pE Burron farther remarks, that £ mules never produce in 


© cold climates, feldom in warm regions, and ftill more feldom in 


* temperate countries §.’ 


The inftances of prolific powers in mules, properly authenticated, 
arc indeed few. But this circumftance is perhaps more owing to 
the prejudices and to the indolence of mankind than to the actual 
fterility of the animals. Even in our own country, we have lately 
had an inftance of the prolific powers of a fhe-mule.. She was im- 
pregnated fpontaneoufly by a horfe and produced a very ftrong 
foal. The animal, however, was allowed to perifh from a fuper- 
ftitious notion, that it was an ominous monfter, and would bring 
difcredit to the farmer’s cattle, as well as to thofe in his neighbour- 
hood. This event happened in the ccunty of Forfar, which is fi- 
tuated in the north of Scotland. Though I publithed an authenti- 
cated account of this uncommon fa¢t in the eighth volume of ny 


Tranf- 
* Buffon, Supplem. 4 l'Hift. des Quadrup. p. 16, 17. and Tranflat. Vol. VILL. p. 15, 
t Ibid. p. 18. and Tranflat. Vol. VIII. p. 16. 
t Ibid. and Tranflat. Vol. VII. p. 17. 
§ Ibid. p. rg. and Tranflat. Vol. VII. p. 18. 
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Tranflation of Buffon, it will not be improper, for the fatisfaction of 


my readers, to {ubjoin, verbatim, the authentication in a note *. 
Birds, 
* Having heard that a mul:, belonging to Mr David Tullo, farmer in Auchtertyre, 
in the county of Forfar, had, fome years ago, brought forth a foal I tranfmitted a 
few queries to be put to Mr Tullo; and req efted that his anfwers might be legally at- 
tefted by a magiftrate. This requeft was chearfully complied with ; and the following 
is an exact copy of the queries, anf{wers, and atteftations. 


Interrogatories to be put to Mr Tullo, tenant in Auchtertyre, parifb of Newtyle, and coun- 
ty of Forfar, with his anfwers thereto. 


1mo, Had you ever a fhe-mule ? At what period ? Is it true that the mule had a 


foal ? At what time was fhe covered ; and when did fhe foal ? 


Anfwered by Mr Tullo: That he bought a fhe-mule about twenty years ago: That 
fhe was conftantly in feafon for a horfe : That, about fome years thereafter, he gave her 
a horfe ; and that fhe, thereafter, gave him a foal about the roth of June. The mule’s 
price was four pounds five fhillings Sterling. 


2de, What was the colour of the foal? Was there any thing particular in its figure? 


Anfwer ; The foal was exaétly the colour of its mother, inclined to black with a very 
large head, big ears, and {mall tail ; and the declarant thinks, had its head been weigh- 
ed when foaled, it would have weighed nearly as much as its body. 


3ti0, How long was the animal allowed to live ? 


Anfwer: The next day after the mule foaled, it was fent, with its mother, to the 
Loch of Lundie, in order to let the foal die, as the declarant could not want the mule’s 
work, and the mother feemed not fond of the foal: That it was accordingly left, and 
next day came to Auchtertyre, about two miles diftance, over a hill, with the cattle of 
Auchtertyre, that had been grazing near to that place, and was drowned in a ditch the 
day following. 


4to, Was its fkin preferved, or the head, or any other bones of the tkeleton ? Could 
any part thereof be ftill found ? 
Vor. Il. T Anfwered: 
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Birds, in general, are more prolific, and likewife more ardent in 
thei: amours, than quadrupeds. A cock, when excluded from hens, 
a'‘acks another cock, a capon, aturkey, or aduck. The {maller 
bucs fy to females of a different {pecies when deprived of their own. 
Commixtures of this latter kind have been. repeatedly tried, and the 
mon,.rel offspring, inftead of being barren, were found to be equally 


prolitic as their parents. The goldfinch and Canary bird, the red- 
breafted 


Anfwered: Neither the fkin, nor any part of the fkeleton was preferved, nor can 
now be had; though the declarant has often regretted the not preferving the foal, as 
its mother always performed any work that a horfe of fifteen pounds value could do. 


gto, Is the mother ftill alive ?, What is her age? 


An{wer : The mother died, about eight years ago, of an epidemic cold that was rage 
ing among the horfes in this country: The mule had little or no milk after foaling, 
and the foal got fome cow’s milk: And this is all he remembers of the matter. 


Davin TuLLo. 


Auchtertyre, 4th February 1780 
We James Small tenant in Burnmouth, and Robert Ramfay tenant in Newtyle, here- 
by certify, That we have often feen the mule above defcribed, and we know that fhe 


had a foal, as is narrated by David Tullo. 
. James SMALL, 


Ros. Ramsay, 


Ballantyne-houfe, 4th February 1780. 
The within interrogatories were put to David Tullo, tenant in Auchtertyre, anent 
the mule he had, and the foal fhe produced, to which he gave the anfwers fubjoined to 
each query, and figned them, as did Jamies Small and Rebert Ramfay, attefting thie 


truth thereof, in prefence of 
Georce Warson, J. P. 


The original atteftation is in my poffeffion ; and I latcly tranfmitted notorial or au- 
thenticated copies of it to the Count pe. Burron, and to Tuomas PENNANT, Efq; of 
Downing in Flintfhire. 
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breafted and common linnet, have been fubjeéted to thefe trials, and 


the hybrids or mules produced by them uniformly retained their pro- 
lific powers*, 


I clofe this fe€tion with remarking, that Nature feems to indulge 
more frolics in the myfteries of Venus than philofophers are apt to 
imagine; and that fome animals whom we are taught to regard as 
diftingt and original fpecies, may only be mules endowed with the 


faculty of-tran{miflion. 
| T 2 _ SECT. 


* See Buffon des Oifeaux, Tom. I, p. 22. and Tom. IV. Art. du Serin des Canaries. 
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SECT, I. 


Of a Plan for raifing the raw material of Silk i BritaineT he texn 
ture of Infects is extremely dudtile—From many circumflances in 
their hiftory, it fhould appear that different kinds intermix, and 
produce new and fertile fpecies—Upon this view of Nature, a 
probable plan for producing the raw material of a Silk Manufac- 
ture in Britain is fubmitted to the confideration of the Public— 
The experiment is eafy, attended with no expence, and bighly 


avoriby of a trial, 


NVENTION is often the offspring of accident: But prejudice, 
or fixed opinion, is an infurmountable barrier to every inven- 
tion that depends upon a procefs of reafoning. A mind, fettered 
by a flrong predileQtion for particular notions, can never move with 
frecdom, or view objets in different afpects; and, of courfe, has 
not evcn the chance of ftumbling on novelty. Unfortunately for 
{cience, this is a very general characteriftic of the human fpecies. 
We are gregarious animals, not in the phyfical fenfe alone: With 
regard to opinion and belief, this herding quality is a more ftriking 
feature in the complexion of humanity. Strongly impreffled with 
the force of this truth, fome philofophers run into the oppofite ex- 
treme. Becaufe moft men believe without réafon, there are others 
whom no reafoning can convince. Between the two ingenuous 
minds 
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minds are confounded, fubje&s of moment are confidered either as 
infcrutable or as perfectly known, and the fpirit of refearch receives ' 


a mortal wound. 


To give general currency to a hypothetical notion, requires only 
the adventitious aid of a few great names.« If, upon this flight ba- 
fis, the fabric refts for a few years, ingenuity, argument, and even 
experiment, may open their ineffeCtual batteries. Such is the in« 
corrigible attachment to what men call authorities, that nothing but 
greater authorities can eradicate an eftablifhed prejudice. This tem- 
per, which originates from weaknefs, credulity, and indolence, is 
perhups the greateft obftruction that {cience has to encounter in its 
progrefs toward perfeCtion. Hence the man who refutes a received 
theory does morc fervice to fcience than its inventor ; becaufe he 
unfhackles the mind, and frefh inquiries proceed without embarraff- 
ment. New views, for the fame reafon, which require the illu(tra- 
tion of experiment, are of the greatelt utility ; for, though the no- 
tions fhould turn out to be falfe, unlooked for truths rife up in the 
courfe of the refearch. Notwithftanding Harvey's fyftem of eggs, 
LEUWENHOEK'’Ss homunculi, BUY¥ON’s ving organic particles, and 
Bonnets infinite feries of germs, the theory of generation is ftill 
involved in the deepett obfcurity ; yet the inquiry has enriched ana- 
tomy and {cience with many new and valuable facts. 


Becaufe mules from the afs and mare were fuppofed to be barren, 
it has been concluded, and even recognized as a law of Nature, that 
every anomalous production muft likewife be denied the faculty of 
procreating. The wifdom of the Creator has been celebrated in the 
eftablifhment of this law. It has been regarded as a barrier againft 
the mixture and confufion of fpecies ; and the facrednefe of the ima- 

ginary 
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ginary inftitution has almoft totally precluded all inquiry into the 
fubject. 


The ingenious M. pz Burron, however, ventured to inveftigate 
the truth, He brought direct evidence, that the common mule, a 
production from two of the moft unprolific quadrupeds, is not de« 
prived of the power of multiplying. Even in our own climate, we 
had lately an inftance of a prolific fhe-mule *. 


By revolving thefe and fimilar ideas, I was led to the following 
views, which, with much deference, I fubmit to the attention of 
the public. For the fake of brevity, I fhall deliver moft of them in 
the form of queries. | 


I. As we are ignorant of many circumftances in the ceconomy of 
animals, and. as it is certain. that mongrels from the commixture 
of different ipecies of fall birds have the power of tranfmitting the 
kind, may we not conclude, that the fuppofed law of fterility in 


mules is at leaft not fo general as we have been taught to believe ? 


Ij. As the experiments have hitherto been confined to the moft 
fterile quadrupeds, may we not reafonably expedt, that trials made 
upon the more prolific animals, as the fow, the rabbit, &c. would 
afford ftill farther proofs of the foecundity of anomalous beings’? 


IJ. Defcending lower in the fcale of animation, till we come to 
frogs, lizards, and the reptile race, whofe prolific powers are ama- 
zing, and in whom Nature aflumes a more fott and duétile texture, 


may 
* See p. 145. 
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may we not hope to procure multitudes of mules endowed with the 
faculty of tranfmiffion? 


IV. Proceeding ftill lower, till we arrive at the ‘infe& tribes, do 
not fimilarity of texture, aftonifhing fertility, the fame mode of ge- 
Nerating, a great coincidence in the ftructure of parts, both external 
and internal, the living on the fame or fimilar nourifhment, and 
many other circumftances, concur in marking them out as the fitteft 
objects for trials of this kind, and from which the greateft fuccefs is 
to be expected ? 


The chief obftruétion to the execution of trials of this nature 
arifes from the difficulty of alluring different fpecies into mutual and 
ardent embraces. In one tribe of infe€ts, however, | imagine, that 
this difficulty will be completely removed. ‘The numerous tribe of 
butter-flies, after efcaping from the chryfalis ftate, feem to have no 
other deftination but that of propagating and continuing the kind. 
They no fooner burft through the fetters of the chryfalis, than they 
roam about in queft of a mate with all the fervours of defire. When _ 
they meet their object, they obey with alacrity the commands of 
Nature. After the operation is finifhed, the female lays her eggs, 
and the male acquires a torpid afpe&t. The intention of Nature be- 
ing thus compleated, both male and female fall victims at the altar 
of Venus. 


As butterflies die very foon after procreating, and, as they have 
few other defires while in that ftate, 1s it not probable, that, when 
excluded from their particular kinds, males and females of differ- 
ent fpecies will fpontaneoufly unite? From this union, is it not 
likewife probable, that the eggs of the females will be impregnated ? 

From 
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From the accurate diffeQions of the celebrated REAUMUR it appe rs, 
that the parts of generation in the various kinds of butterflies are ex- 
tremely fimilar. From the feveral metamorphofes to which they are 
fubjedted, the dudiility of their texture is alfo apparent. When, to 
thefe facts, we add their great prolific powers,4g it not reafonable to 
{uppole, that anomalous produdlions from different fpecies will con- 


tii ue to be fervile ? 


This reafoning mav cafily be fubjeted to the teft of experiment, 
Let any perfon feed a vaticty of caterpillars in feparate hoaxes. When 
transto med into mcths or butterflies, let the mal-s and females of 
diffcrent fpecies be admitted to each cther. The effects ot thefe trials 
time alo e can detcrmine, If it happeus, as there is great reafon to 
exy. &, that th: ic infe@ts freely unite; that the eges of the fem iles 
are impregnated by this union; and that the ipurious offspriny are 
endowed with prolific powers, and perpetuate the kind, then will 
philofophers have the fatisfaction of f{eeing an univertal picjudice, 


concerning the oeconomy: ot aniimais, completely removed, 


The mere gratification of curiofity woull juftify a fet of experi- 
ments that require fo little time, trouole, or expence *. But the ilea 
of utility gives alacrity to inveitigation. Gomlidering whecher fone 
ufe might not be derived from thefe projected trials upon butterflies, 
the following notion, which, perhaps, may be regarded as fanciful, 


occurred, 


The filk worm is a native of warm climates. Its conftitution is 
VoL. Il. VU too 


* About fourteen years ago, I attempted to make thefe experiments. But, from my 
ituation in a large.citv, and the waut of proper tuod, J founa toat my Lik worms died 


betore they arrived at maturity. 
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too delicate to bear the cold and the viciffitudes of our weather. 
Neither is the mulberry, the proper food of the animal, raifed here 
in fufficient quantities. Thefe are the chief obftructions to the cul- 
ture of filk in this country. But large fums of money are annually 
fent out of Britaingfor purchafing raw filk, Hence any rational 
fcheme for preventing this expenditure merits the attention both of 
philofophers and of the public. Idefpair not of {ecing this defirable 
end accomplithed. I even look forward with joy to a period, which 
T hope is not diftant, when the production of good filk will be as 


common in Scotland asin any other nation in Europe, or Afia. 


The mode I propofe is fimple; and thercfore its fuccefs is the 
anore probable. In this country, we have many caterpillars which 
{pin pods of no inconfiderable fize and goodnefs. A caterpillar that 
feeds upon the pear-tree, and is produced from the fly called Phalae- 
na pavonta, or peacock-moth, {pins a large pod, the filk of which is 
coarfer and ftronger than common filk. Another fpecics, called by 
the French /a fvree, feeds on the leaves of moft fruit trecs, and fpins 
a pod extremely fimilar to that of the filk worm. Other caterpillars, 
poflciling the fame qualitics, live upon the oak, the clin, the plane, 
&c. But it is needlefs to give a more enlarged enumeration. Now, 
commixtures with the butterflies of thefe caterpillars and the filk fly 
will, I imagine, produce worms attempered in conftitution to the 
climate of Britain, capable of being nourifhed by fome of our indige- 
nous plants, endowed, at the fame time, with the faculty of perpetuat- 
ing the kind, and of {pinning a filk equal, if not fuperior, to that 
imported from warmer regions, 


To this fcheme it may be objected, that, en the fuppofition of its 
pradlicability, the fpecies of butteiflies fhould be perpetually aug- 


menting, 
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menting, and that to their variety there fhould be noecnd. I an- 
fwer, that this objcdtion ftrenethens the probability of the plan: 
For the varieties of the butterfly and moth, already known and de- 
feribed, amount neaily to 1000. Many of thefe, I doubt not, have 
been produced by accidental commixtures. Two caufes concur in 
preventing fuch a frequency of commixtures of this kind as might be 
imagined. Many {pecies of caterpillars affociate, and fix their chry- 
fales upon particular plants or places, and, immediately after thcir 
metaniorphofis, the males attach themfelves to the females. Other 
fpecics not only affociate, but cfeape from the cliryfalis in particular 
months of the ycar, as if Nature meant to prevent their uniging. 
Some kinds come out only in April, others in May, June, July, 
Auguft, and September. Thefe and other circumftances render the 
accidental concourfe of males and females of different fpecies much 


lefs frequent than if all the kinds lived at the fame time, and fed 


upon the fame plants. 


It may likewife be objected, that, as different fpecies are trans- 
formed in diffcrent months, and as the flies die foon after their 
change, it will be impoflible to try thefe projected experiments with 
kinds which come out of the chryfalis ftate at the diftance of one or 
two months from each other. This objection is removed by two. 
fingular facts. It is true, that coition debilitates and quickly kills 
butterflies. But, when confined, and prevented from mutual em- 
braces, they preferve both their exiftence and vigour for five or fix 
months *. Befides, from the accurate experiments of REAUMUR, 
we learn, that the duration of the chryfalis ftate may be prolonged 

U2 or 


° 


* Wahlbom in Amoen. Acad. Vol. 1. p. 105. 
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ww 


or fhortened at pleafure, by the application of different degrees of 


heat and cold *. 


Upon the whole, I moft ferioufly recommend this idea to the at- 
tention of men who have leifure, and who are properly fituated, to 
give the praject a fair trial. If my ideas be right, the perfon who 
realifes them will not only make a fortune, but immortalife his 


name, 


CHAP. 


* Reaumur, Tom. HY. r2zmo. edit. p. 11. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Varietics of Man which have hitherto been difcovered in every 
region of the Globe—Vurieties in Colour—in Stature—in Figure 
and Features—in Manners and Cu oms—in Religion, and’ Rili- 
gious Opinions and Ceremontes— Of Cannibals both anctent and mo- 
dern—Of Human Sacrifices in the Old and New Worlds—Of War 
and Warlike Inflruments—Of Agriculture, and the Spontaneous 
ProduGions of the Earth—Of Marriages, Burtuls, Civil Govern- 
ment, Arts and Manufactures, Sc. Se. 


ITH regard to colour, in the human fpecies, from black it 

runs through almoft every poffible fhade till it arrives at 

what we denominate white. Many circumances give rife to dif- 
ferences in the colour of the fkin. Fven in the fame climate, in the 
fame town or village, marked fhades.of colour are to be obferved 
not only in individuals, but in whole families, and thefe fhades are 
generally tranfmitted to pofterity, except when the brced happens to 
be croffed by races of individuals of a different complexion, which 
produces an intermediate fhade. In a large city, independent of fo- 


reigin commixtures, what a variety of colours are to be perceived ? 


Notwithftanding thefe local, and often hereditary fhades, which 
take place in the fame climate, and even in a finall diilri@ of the 


{fame 
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fame country, Nature, from particular fituations as to heat and cold, 
produces diftinctions of the moft marked kinds. 

In the Old Continent, however, the deepeft fhade of black is to 
be found in the Torrid Zone. From this region of the earth, as we 
approach either to the fouth or north, the colour ef the human kind 
gradually becomes more and more white, till we arrive at the tem- 
perate climates, where the complexion, to our eyes, at leaft, is moft 
beautiful. But our ideas of beauty are entircly relative. ‘To a ne- 
groe, the deepeft black is the moft admired colour in a female; and 
the fame fentiment i®and mrit be entertained by people of all inter- 
mediate colours, 

In proportion as we recede from the equator, either to the fouth 
or the north, the fhades of colour become always whiter and whiter. 
But here Nature, correfpondent to her uniform procedure, reverfes, 
or rather confirms, her original plan. From the negroes under or 
near the line, to the termination of the temperate zone, the grada- 
tions of colour are to be afcertained. But, what is fingular and cu- 
rious, after pafling north of the temperate zone, the colour of the 
natives is not only more {warthy, but again approaches to blacknefs, 
From this fact, which is perfectly known, it fhould feem, that ex- 
treme heat and extreme cold produce nearly the fame appearances 


on the human {kin. 


The inhabitants of Lapland and of Nova Zembla, the Borandians, 
the Samoiedes, the northern Tartars, the Oftiacks, the Greenlanders, 
and the favages to the north of the Efquimaux Indians, feem to be 
the fame race of people. All of them have broad large faces, and 

flat 
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flat nofes*. ‘Their eyes are of a yellowith brown colour, inclining 
to black f. Their cye-lids extend towards the temples ; their cheek- 
bones are remarkably prominent ; their mouths are large, and their 
lips thick and reflected ; their voice is fqueaking ; their head is large; 
their hair, black and fmooth ; and their fkin is of a tawny or fwarthy 
hue. Their lize is diminutive, moft of them not excceding four feet 
high ; and their talleft men are not above four feet and a half. This 
numerous race of people differ fo much from all others, that they ap- 
pear to conftitute a diltinG fpecies. The Borandians are ftill finall- 
er than the Laplanders. The iris of their eyes is of the fame co- 
lour; but the whitc is of a reddith yellow. Their {kin is more 
tawny ; and their legs are very thick and ill-fhaped. 


The Samoiedes are more fquat than the Laplanders ; their heads 
are larger, their nofes broader, their complexion darker, their legs 
fhorter, and their beards more fceanty of hair. The fkin of the 
Greenlander is more tawny than that of the other nations, being of 
a deep olive colour. It is even faid, that fome of them are as black 
as the African ncgrocs. ‘The women, among all thefe nations, are 
as ugly as the men, and refemble them fo much, that the diftinction 
is not eafily to be perceived. In Greenland, the women are very 
fhort; but their bodies are well proportioned. Their hair is black- 
er, and their fkin foftcr than thofe of the Samoiedcs. Their breafts 
are fo long and flexible, that they can fuckle their children over 
their fhoulders. Their nipples are as black as jet, and their fkin is 
of a deep olive colour. Their vifage is large, their eyes {mall, but 
black and vivacious, and their feet and hands are fhort. In all other 

) re{pects, 


* Le Voyage de Regnard, tom. Lp. 169. et Les Voyages du Nord faits pat les 


Hollandois. 
+ Linnaci Fauna Succica, 1746, p- I. 
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refpeéts, they refemble the Samoiede females. The favages north of 
the Efquimaux, and even in the northern parts of Newfoundland, 
have a great refemblance to the Greenlanders. Like them alfo, 
their ftature is fmall, their faces broad, and thcir nofes flat. Their 
eyes, however, are larger than thofe of the Laplanders. 


All thofe races refemble each other not only in deformity, in 
lownefs of flature, and in the colour of their hair and eyes, but like- 
wife in their difpofitions and manners. All of them are equally 
grof-, fupid, and fuperftitious. The Danith Laplanders keep large « 
black cats, to whoin they communicate their fecrets, and confult in 
all their important affairs. In evcry family, among the Swedith 
Laplanders, a drum is kept for the purpofe of confulting the devil ; 
and, though they are robuft and nimble, fuch is their pufillanimity, 
that they never could be perfuaded to face a ficld of battle. Gufta- 
vus Adolphus attempted to embody a regiment of Laplanders; but 
he was obliged to relinquifh the project. They cannot, it would ap- 
pear, exilt any where but in their own country, and in their own 
manner. They travcl on the {now with {kates made of wood, about 
two yards long, and half a foot in breadth. With thefe they run on 
the fnow fo rapidly, that they overtake eafily the {wifteft-animals. 
They ufe a long pole, pointed with iron at one end, and rounded at 
the o:her. By means of this pole, they pufh themfelves forward, 
dire@t their courfe, prevent their falling, flop their impetuofity, and 
kill the animals they purfue “. ‘The fkates employcd by the Sa- 
moiedes are fhorter, feldom exceeding two feet in length. They 
likewife ufe the bow and the crofs-bow; and the Mufcovite: Lap- 
landers are faid to dart a Javelin with fuch force and dexterity, that, 


at 


* A fpecimen of thefe fates may be fecn in the Mufaeum of the Antiquaries of 


Scotland. 
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at the diftance of thirty paces, they often hit a mark not larger than 
a crown piece. They hunt the lynx, the fox, the martin, and the 
ermine, and barter their fkins for brandy and tobacco. Their prin- 
cipal food is dried fifh, and the flefh of the bear and rein-deer. 
Their bread confifts of the pounded bones of fifhes, mixed with the 
tender bark of the birch or the pine tree. Their common drink is 
whale-oil, or water in which the berries of the juniper have been 
infufed. They are, in general, idolaters and extremely fuperftitious. 
More grofs than favages, they have neither courage nor a fenfe of 
fhame. They bathe promifcuoufly naked, boys and girls, mothers 
and fons, brothers and fifters, without feeling the fmalleft fenfe of 
impropriety. They offer their wives and daughters to ftrangers, 
and think it the higheft affront if the offer be rejeted. This cuftom 
is univerfal among the Samoiedes, the Borandians, the Laplanders, 
and the inhabitants of Greenland. The Laplanders, in winter, 
clothe themfelves with the fkin of the rein-deer, and, in fummer, 
with the fkins of birds. 


In Nova Zembla, the women pierce their nofes and ears, and or- 
nament them with pendants of blue ftones ; and, to augment their 
charms, they draw blue lines acrofs their forehead and chin. In 
Greenland, the women clothe themfelves with the fkin of the dog- 
fith. They likewife paint their faces blue and yellow, and wear 
pendants in their ears. All of them live under ground, or in huts 
funk almoft below the furface, which they cover with the bark of 
trees, or with the bones of fifhes. During winter, it is a common 
pradtice with them to make fubterraneous communications from one 
habitation to another, by which they are enabled to vifit their neigh- 
bours without going abroad. Darknefs, continued for {feveral 
months, obliges them to lluminate their dreary abodes with lamps, 

Vou, Il. X in 
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in which they burn the fame whale-oil that they ufe for their com- 
mon drink. In fummer, they feem to have as little enjoyment as 
in winter; for they are obliged to live perpetually in a thick {moke. 
They have no other contrivance to guard themfelves againft the bite 
of the gnats, and various other flies, which are extremely numerous, 
becaufe their fummer is fo fhort, that flies of every fpecies appear 
nearly at the fame time, and crowd the air. Notwithftanding this 
melancholy and hard mode of living, thefe people are feldom fick, 
and almoft all of them arrive at extreme old age. The men, even 
when old, are fo vigorous, that they are not eafily to be diftinguith- 
ed from the young. Blindnefs, a natural confequence of their fitua- 
tion, 1s very frequent among them, and is the chief malady to which 
they arc fubje@ed. Their eyes being perpetually dazzled with the 
refletton from the fnow in winter, autumn, and fpring, and at all 
feafons involved in fmoke, few of them retain their fight after an 
advanced period of life, 


From thefe and fimilar faéts, it appears, that the Samoiedes, the 
Zemblians, the Borandians, the ‘Laplanders, the Greenlanders, and 
the favages to the north of the Efquimaux, belong to the fame race 
of men ; becaufe they refemble each other in figure, in ftature, in 
colour, in manners, and in cuftoms. That very ftrange cuftom of 
offering their wives and daughters to ftrangers, and of being vain 
when the offer is accepted, proceeds, probably, from a fenfe of de- 
formity both in themfelves and in their females. In the neighbour; 
ing nations, on the contrary, as thofe of China and Perfia, where 
the women are molt beautiful, the jealoufy of the men is remarkable. 
Upon furveying the different nations adjacent to that vaft tra& of 
country occupied by the Laplanders, there feems to be no relation 
between them and the race lat mentioned. The Oftiacks and the 

Tongufians, 
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Tongufians, who are adjacent to the Samoiedes on the fouth and 
fouth-eaft, are the only people who have any marked refemblance 
to them. The Samoiedes and Borandians have no fimilarity to the 
Rufhans. The Laplanders refemble not, in any degree, the Fins, 
the Goths, the Danes, or the Norwegians. The Greenlanders dif- 
fer totally from the favages of Canada, who are large and well 
made. The Oftiacks, however, feem to be a lefs ugly, and a taller 
branch of the Samoiedes *. The Oftiacks feed upon raw flefh or 
filh. They eat every kind of animal without diftinction ; and for 
drink they prefer blood to water. They are, in general, idolaters ; 
and they appear to form the line which feparates the Lapponian and 
Tartarian races. ‘The Tongufians feem to be lefs degenerated than 
the Oftiacks ; for, though ugly, they are taller and better propor- 
tioned. ‘The Samoiedes and Laplanders lie under the 68th or 69th 
degree, but the Oftiacks under the 60th. The Tartars, who are fi- 
tuated along the Wolga, in the latitude of 55, are a grofs, ftupid, 
and brutal people. Like the Tongufians, they have no ideas of re- 
ligion; and they will not marry young women till they have had 
intercourfe with other men. 

In Afia, the Tartars occupy vaft regions. They fpread over that 
great tract of country which extends from Ruffia to Kamf{chatka. 
The Tartars border with China, the kingdoms of Bouton, and of 
Alva, and the Mogul and Perfian empires, as far as the Cafpian fea, 
on the north and weft. They extend along the Wolga and the weft 
coaft of the Cafpian, as far as Dagheftan. They have pengtrated 
to the north coaft of the black fea, and have eftablifhments in the 
Crimea, in Little Tartary, and in the Ukraine. Thefe people, even 


x 2 when 
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when young, have large wrinkled foreheads ; their nofes are broad 
and fhort, and their eyes {mall and funk*. ‘Their cheek bones are 
high, and the lower part of their face is very narrow. Their chin 
is long and prominent, and the upper jaw falls in. The teeth are 
long and diftinc&t from each other. The eye-brows are fo ‘hick, that 
they cover the eyes; the face is flat, the fkin tawny, and the hair 
black. Their bodies are of a middle fize, but ftrong and robuft. 
Their beards are fcanty, and the hairs are difpofed in tufts, like thofe 
of the Chinefe. There is fomething frightful in the countenances 
of the Calmuck Tartars. All of them are wandering vagabonds, 
and live in tents made of cloth,’ or of fkins. They eat the fleth of 
horfes, cither raw, o. a little foftened by putrifying under their fad- 
dies. They likewife eat fithes dried in the fun. Mares milk, 
fermented with the flour of millet, is their ufual drink. They all 
fhave the head, except a {mall tuft, which is allowed to grow, in 
order to form two trefles, one of them to hang on each fide of the 
face. The women, who are as ugly as the men, wear their hair, in 
which they fix fmall pieces of copper, and fimilar ornaments. 


No marks of religion, or of decency in their manners, are to be 
found among moft of thefe tribes. They are all robbers; and the 
Tartars of Dagheftan, who border on civilized nations, have a great 
trade in flaves, whom they carry off by foree, and fell to the 
Perfians and Turks. ‘Their chief wealth confifts of horfes, which 
feem to be more numerous in Tartary than in any other country. 
The Fartars live perpetually with their horfes, and are continually 
occupied in training, drefling, and exercifing them. They manage 
their horfes with fuch fkill and addrefs, that a ftranger would be apt 
to imagine that both creatures were animated by the fame mind. 


, To 
* Vid. les Voyages de Rubrufquis, de Marc Paule, de Jean Struys, du Pere 
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To know the particular diftin€tions which fubfift among the race 
of Tartars, we muft attend to the defcriptions of their different 
tribes communicated to us by travellers, TAVERNIER infotms us, 
that the Calmucks, who live in the vicinity of the Cafpian Sea, be- 
tween Mufcovy and Great Tartary, are a robuft people, but, per 
haps, the moft ugly and deformed beings exhibited upon this earth. 
Their faces are fo broad and fo flat, that their eyes, which are {mall, 
are fituated five or fix inches afunder. Their nofes are fo depreffed, 
that, inftead of regular noftrils, two holes are only to be feen. Their 


thighs bend outward, and their legs inward. 


After the Calmucks, the Tartars of Dagheftan may be confidered 
as holding the next rank in deformity. The Little Tartars, or thofe 
of Nogai, who live in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, though 
they have flat faces, {mall eyes, and, in their general figure, refemble 
the Calmucks, are by no means fo ugly. This race of Tartars have 
probably loft a part of their original deformity by their inter- 
courfe with the Circaffians, the Moldavians, and other adjacent 
nations. Like the Calmucks, the Siberian Tartars have broad faces, 
fhort flat nofes, and fimall eyes ; and, though their languages greatly 
differ, their general fimilarity is fo ftriking, that they ought to be re- 
garded as the fame race of people. PERE AvRix confiders the Tar- 
tars of Bratfki as of the fame race with that of the Calmucks; and, 
as we advance eaftward, and approach Independent Tartary, the fea- 
tures of the Tartars gradually foften and become more agreeable ; but 
their effential charaCteriftics are never obliterated. The Mongon 
Tartars, who conquered China, are the nroft polithed race of thefe 
people. Still, however, like all the other tribes, their eyes are {mall, 
their faces broad and flat; and they have thin black or red beards *, 

fhort 
* Palafox, p. 44}: 
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fhort funk nofes, and a tiwny complexion. The inhabitants of Thi- 
bet; and the other fouthern provinces of Tartary, are likewile lefs de- 


formed. 


Mr SANCHEZ, firft phyfician to the Ruffian army, a man of learn- 
ing and ability, communicated to the CoUNT DE BUFFON fome re- 
marks made by him, in travelling through Tartary, of which the fol- 
Jowing is the fubftance. 


Mr SANCHEZ, inthe years 1735, 17306, and 1737, vifited the 
Ukraine, the banks of the Don as far as the fea of Zabach, and the 
confines of Cuban, till he arrived at Afoph. He travelled: over the 
defarts which lie between the country of the Crims and Backmut. 
He journeyed among the wandering Calmucks from the kingdom of 
Cafan to the banks of the Don, among the Tartars of Crimea and 
Nogai, and likewife among the Tartars of Kergiffi and Tcheremiffi ; 
who are fituated to the north of Aftracan, from the soth to the both 
degree of latitude. He informs us, that the Tartars of Crimea and 
of Cuban were of a middle ftature; and that they had broad fhoul- 
ders, narrow flanks, {trong nervous limbs, black eyes, and a tawny 
complexion. The Tartars of Kergifli and Tcheremiffi are fmaller 
and more fquat; they are groffer and lefs agile ; their eyes are black; 
their complexion tawny, and their faces are {till broader than thofe 
of the former. Among thefe Tartars, he obferved feveral men and 
women who had no refemblance to the natives, fome of whom were 
as white as the inhabitants of Poland. As thete nations abound with 
both male and female flaves, who are carried of trom Ruffia and Po- 
land; as a plurality of wives and concubines is permitted by their 
laws; and, as their Murzas, or nobles, bring their = es from Geor- 


gia and Uircailia, the children produced by tnefe al ire whiter, 
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and lefs deformed than thofe of the unmixed natives. Among the 
‘Fartars, there is even a whole nation, that of the Kabardinfki, the 
inhabitants of which are re arkably beautiful. M. SANCHEZ faw 
no lefs than three hundred of thefe men in the Ruffian fervice ; and 
he affures us that they made a very handfome appearance. Their 
countenances were as white and freth as any in Europe: They had 
large black eyes; and they were tall and well proportioned. He 
adds, that the Lieutenant-General of Serapikin, who had lived long 
in Kabarda, informed him, that the woinen were equally beautiful. 
This nation, however, M. SaNcHEz tells us, are faid to have come 
originally from the Ukraine, and had been tranfported into. Kabarda 
about an hundred and fifty years aga. 


On one fide, the blood of the Tartars is mixed with that of the 
Chinefe, and, on the other, with that of the oriental Ruthans. But 
this mixture never obliterates entirely the characteriftic featur:s of 
the race; for, among the Mufcovites, the Tartarian afpe&t is not 
unfrequent ; and, though the former have oriyinated froin the cuime 
mon European race, many individuals with iqu..: vodies, thick thighs, 
and fhort legs, like thofe of the Tartars, are itil to be found. But 
the refemblance of the Chinefe to the Tartars is fo great, that it is 
uncertain whether they belong not to the fame race. The moft 
ftriking difference between thofe people arifes from a. total difparity 
in their difpofitions, manners, and cuftoms. ‘The Tartars are war- 
like, fierce, and fond of hunting. They love exercife and inde- 
pendence; and they are hardy and brutally grofs. ‘The manners 
of the Chinefe are totally oppolite; for they are effeminate, peace- 
able, indolent, fubmiflive, :uper{titious, ceremonious, and parafitical. 
In their form and teatures, nowever, they greatly refemble the 'Tar- 
tare. 

It: 
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It is remarked by HuGon, that the Chinefe men are large and 
fat, with well-proportioned limbs, round broadith faces, fmall eyes, 
large eye-brows, high eye-lids, and {mall funk nofes. They have 
feven or eight tufts of hair only on each lip, and very little on the 
chin. Thofe who inhabit the fouthern provinces are more brown 
and tawny than thofe in the northern parts; and, in colour, they 
refemble the people of Mauritania, or the moft fwarthy of the 
Spaniards. In the middle provinces, however, they are as white as 
the Germans. Dampier informs us, that in the ifland of ot John, 
on the coaft of China, the natives are tall, erect, and not incumber- 
ed with fat; that they have long vifages and high foreheads; that 
their eyes are {mall, their nofe pretty large and elevated, their. mouth 
of a moderate fize, their lips thin, their complexion afh-coloured, 
arid their hair black; that their beard is naturally fcanty ; and that 
they pull out all the hairs, except a few on the upper lip and chin, 
GENTIL tells us, that the Chinefe, efpecially in the northern pro- 
winces, have nothing difagreeable in their afpect. Thofe, indeed, 
in the fouthern provinces, whom neceflity expofes much to the fun, 
are tawny, They have, in general, {mall oval eyes, fhort nofes, and 
thick bodies of a middle ftature. The women, he affures us, em- 
ploy every art in order to diminith their eyes. For this purpofe, 
the young girls, inflructed by their mothers, extend their eye lide 
continually, with the view of making their eyes oblong and fmall. 
Thefe properties, in the eftimation of the Chinefe, when joined to 
a flat nofe, and large, open, pendulous ears, conftitute the perfec- 
tion of beauty. He adds, that their complexions are fine, their lips 
of a beautiful red colour, their mouths well-fhaped, and their hair 
exceedingly black; but that their teeth are blackened by chewing 
betle ; and their conftant praCtice of painting injures their fkin to 

fuch 
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fuch a degree, that they have the appearance of old age before they 
reach their thirtieth year. 


PaLAFOX affures us, that the Chinefe exceed the oriental Tartars 
in whitenefs ; that they have alfo fmaller beards; but that, in every 
other refpedt, there is little difference in the countenances of thefe 
two nations. INNIGO BIERVILLAS tells us, that the Chinefe women 
are formed with more fymmetry than the men. The faces of the 
latter, he remarks, are large, and their complexions of a yellowith 
hue; their nofes are broad and flattened; and their bodies are thick 
and coarfe. On the contrary, the women are exceedingly hand- 
{ome ; their complexion and their fkin are very fine; and their eyes 
are beautiful. He adds, that few of them have good nofes, becaufe, 
from fome prejudice, they are artificially comprefled during infancy. 
Almoft all the voyagcers agree, that, in general, the Chinefe have 
broad faces, {mall eyes, and hardly any beard; that the natives of 
Canton, and along the fouthern coalt, are as tawny as the inhabi- 
tants of Fez in Africa; but that thofe of the interior provinces are 
commonly white. From thefe and {imilar facts, it is apparent that 
there are great fimilarities between the Tartars and Chinefe. To 
confirm this idea, we fhall fubjoin the following paflage-from Char- 
dins * The fize of the Little Tartars,’ he remarks, ‘ is about four 
inches fmaller than that of the Europeans; and, in the fame pro- 
portion, they are thicker. Their complexion is copper-coloured ; 
their faces are broad, flat, and fquare; their eyes are fmall, and 
their nofes compreffed. Now, thefe are the exact features of the 
Chinefe ; for, after the moft minute inveftigation, during my: -- 
vels, I found that all the people to the caft and north of the Caf- 
pian Sea, and to the eaft of the peninfula of Malacca, have the 
fame configuration of face, and nearly the fame ftature. From 
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© this circumftance I was induced to think that all thefe people, not- 
* withianding the varieties in their manners and complexion, fprung 
* from the fame fource; for ‘differences in colour proceed entirely 
* from climate and the manner of living; and varieties in manners 
originate from the foil, and from the degrees of opulence enjoyed 


by different nations *,’ 


We are informed by Father PARENNIN, who refided long in 
China, and diligently obferved the manners of that people, that the 
neig'.oouring nations on the weft, from Thibet to Chamo, differed 
from the Chinefe in language, features, external conformation, and 
manners; that they are rude, ignorant, and flothful, faults by no 
means common among the inhabitants of China; that, when any of 
thefe Tartars come to Pekin, and are afked by the.Chinefe the rea- 
fon of thefe differences, they anfwer, that thefe are occafioned by the 
foil and the water. PARENNIN adds, that this remark feems to be 
more verified in China than in any other country he ever vifited; 
and that, when following the Emperor in an excurfion to Tartary, 
as far as the 48th degree of north latitude, he difcovered Chinefe 
families, who had migrated from Nankin, and fettled in that country. 
The children of thefe people had become perfeét Mongous, with 
their heads funk between their {houlders, crooked limbs, and a grofs 
and difgufting afpect }. The Japancfe are fo fimilar to the Chinefe, 
that they may be confidered asthe fame race of men. Their colour 
is indeed darker, becaufe they inhabit a more fouthern climate. 
They are haughty, warlike, full of vigour, civil, and obliging; but 
they are a vain and inconftant people. With incredible patience 
they fuftain hunger, thirft, cold, heat, and every other hardfhip in- 

cident 
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cident to human nature. Like the Chinefe, they eat their victuals 
with {mall fticks ; and they ufe, during their meals, a multitude of 
{ftrange grimaces and ceremonies. They are laborious and {kiliul 
artificers; and, in fine, their manners, cuftoms, and difpofitions, 
are nearly allied to thofe of the Chinefe. | 


The ridiculous cuflom of rendering the feet of their females fo 
{mall that they can with difficulty fupport their bodies, is common 
to both nations. Early compreffion and confinement are faid to be 
the ineans by which this end is accomplifhed. But it is univerfally 
allowed, that every woman of fafhion, and evcry woman who withes 
to be reckoned handfome, muft have her feet fo {mall that they 
could eafily enter the fhoe of a child of fix years of age. It may, 
therefore, upon the whole, be concluded, that the Japanefe and 
Chincfe are the fame race of men; that the commencement of their 
civilization muft have been at a very early period; and that they 
differ more from the Tartars in their manners than in their figure 


The country of Jeflo, which lies to the north of Japan, is fituated 
under a climate which ought to be temperate. It 1s, however, cold, 
barren, and mountainous. Its inhabitants are alfo totally different 
from thofe of China and Japan. They are a grofs and a brutal race, 
poffeffing neither arts nor manners. Their bodies are thick and 
fhort; their hair is long and briftly; their eyes are black; their 
forehead is flat; and their colour yellowifh. Their whole bodies, 
as well as their faces, are very much covered with hair. They live 
like favages; and their food confifts of the blubber and oil of whales, 
and of other fifhes. They are exceedingly indolent and flovenly. 
They allow their children to go almoft naked ; and the women em- 
ploy no other ornament but that of painting their lips and eye-brows 
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blue. Hunting bears and rein-deer, and fifhing whales, conftitute 
the chief pleafure and occupation of the men. Though they have 
fome Japanefe cuftoms, yet, in general, they have a greater refem~ 
blance to the Samoiedes, or to the northern Tartars, than to the na- 


tives of Japan. 


In viewing the people on the fouth and weft of China, we find, 
that the Cochin-Chinefe, who inhabit a mountainous region which 
lies fouth of China, are more ugly and more tawny than the Chinefe, 


The Monarch of Cochin-China is abfolute mafter of that extenfive 
kingdom, which he governs by the affiltance of four principal minif- 
ters, who poflcls the power of difpofing of all employments, whether 
civil or military. ‘T’he houfehold of the Monarch is compofed of 
the ftrongeft and moft handfome men who can be found in the 
kingdom. He is very mch; and his wealth proceeds from a tax 
paid by all his fubjeéts, from the age of nineteen to that of fixty. 
The Cochin-Chinefe, when compared with the other Indians, are a 
brave, active, and induftrious people. Though they are poor and 
ignorang, they are lovers of truth. They are, however, extremely 
polite to ftrangers, as well as to each other. The Cochin-Chinefe 
are fond of women; anda man, by their law, may have as many 
wives as he can maintain. Women, convicted of infidelity, are ex- 
pofed to the fury of irritated elephants. ‘The women have not our 
ideas of modefty ; for they go quite naked to the middle, and bathe 
promifcuoufly, and without any ceremony, in the view of the public. 
The Cochin-Chinefe, in their perfons, have a great refemblance to 
the Chinefe, and their women arc fair and beautiful. 


In this country, the religion is the fame with that of China. The 
people 
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people do homage to Pagodas; and their learned mandarines attend 
the temple of Confucius, in the fame manner as thofe of China, 
The chief learning of the Cochin-Chinefe is their capacity of reading 
Chinefe books, and acquiring a knowledge of the principles of mo- 
rality which they contain. The whole country of Cochin-China 
confifts of chains of mountains; and the intervening valleys are 
well cultivated. ‘The high mountains are covered with wood, and 
are the habitation of elephants, tysers, and many other ferocious 
animals. From thefe mountains, however, they procure honey, wax, 
ratans, gamboge, and even gold. Mines of this precious metal are 
very frequent; but, though thefe mines might be very produdtive, 
if the natives were induftrious, and acquainted with the art of 
mining, they are much neglected. They never dip deeper than 
the hcight of a man. ‘ In the place where 1 faw them at work,’ 
fays the Abbé RocuEn, ‘ mafles of pure gold, perfectly free from 
‘ the mixture of extraneous bodies, and weighing two ounces, are 
‘ fometimes found. This gold, colleéted in duft or {mall fragments, 
‘ is afterwards formed into cakes, and carried to market, where it is 
* fold like other merchandife *.’ 


The Tonquinefe, who live under a colder climate, and whofe 
country is richer, are more beautiful and handfome. We are in- 
formed by Dampier, that the Tonquinefe are of a middle ftature ; 
and that, though tawny, their {kin is fo fine and delicate, that tic 
finall changes in their complexion from rednefs to palenefs are eafily 
perceptible, a circumftance which diftinguifhes them from all the 
other Indians. The vifage of the Tonquinefe is flat and oval; their 


nofe 


* Voyage to Madagafcar, and the [aft Indies, by the Abbé Rochon, p. 392. 
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nole and lips well proportioned; their hair long, black, and very 
thick ; and they empivy every art to render their teeth black. In 
the relations fubjoined to TAVERNIER'S voyages, we are told that 
the Tonquinefe are of a goodly Mature, and of an olive colour; that 
they have not the flat faces and nofes of the Chincfe ; and that they 


are, in general, much more handfome. 


From the facts above related, it is obvious that thefe nations dif- 
fer but little from the Chinefe. They refemble, in colour, the in- 
habitants of the fouthern provinces of China. Their being more 
tawny is owing to the fuperior heat of their climate; and, though 
their faces and nofes be more prominent, they may ftill be confider- 
ed as people who have fprung from the fame ftock. The fame ob- 
fervation is applicable to the natives of Siam, Pegu, Aracan, Laos, 
&c.; for, though they differ from the Chinefe in colour, yet they 
differ in a more remarkable manner from the other Indians. Ac- 
cor-ling to LouBERE, the ftature of the Siamefe is rather {mall ; 
their bodies are well made; their taccs are large, and their cheek- 
bones prominent; their fore-head contracts fuddenly, and, like the 
chin, terminates in a point; their eyes are oblique and fmall; ‘he 
waite of the eye is yellowuh; the cheeks are hollow, owing to the 
creat clevation of the upper part of the check-bones ; the mouth: is 
large, the lips thick, and the teeth black ; their complexion is coarfe, 
butog a mixture of brown and red; their nofe is fhort, and rounded 
at the point; their cars are naturally large, and are much efteemed 
« .uthey are of a remarkable magnitude. All the eaftern nations 
di over this tafte for long ears, Some draw the lobe of the ear, in 
ordcr to ftretch it to a greater length, and pierce it fo as to allow the 
admnithon of an ordinary pendant. Others, as the natives of Laos, 
fo prodigioufly widen the holes in their ears, that a man’s hand may 

be 
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be thruft through them: Hence the ears.of thefe people often de- 
{cend to the tops of their fhoulders. 


The ears of the Siamefe are naturally larger than ours. They 
have coarfe, black, ftraight hair, which both men and women wear 
fo fhort, that, all round the head, it reaches no lower than their ears. 
They cover their lips with a perfumed fpecies of pomatum, which 
gives them an unnaturally pale appearance. Their beards are {mall, 
becaufe they corftantly pull out the hairs. We are informed by 
STRuUYS, that the women of Siam wear fuch large and heavy pen- 
dants in their ears, that the holes gradually become wide enough to 
admit aman sthumb. He adds, that the colour of both women and 
inch is tawny; that they are not tall, but handfome ; and that, in 
gencral, they are a mild and polifhed people. It is remarked by Fa- 
ther TAcuARD, that the Siamefe are verv agile, and that their coun. 
try produccs dancers and tumblers equally dextcrous as any of thofe 
in Kuiope. IIc farther tells us, that the cullom of blackening their 
teeth originates from the votion of its ben.g unicumly tor men, like 


the brutes, to have white teeth. 


In the kingdoms of Pegu and Aracan, the inhabitants differ not 
from thofe of China and Siam, except in tneir colour, which is fome- 
what blacker *. Large flat foreheads are admired by the natives of 
Aracan. To procure this ipecics of beauty, immediately after virth, 
they apply a plate of lead to the foreheads of thcir children. Their 
noftrils are large and open; they have fparkling eyes; and their 
cars are fo long, that they mit upon their fhoulders. Without re- 
luétance, they eat putrified fithes, mice, rats, and {crpents +, The 

women 
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women are pretty fair, and their ears are as long as thofe of the 
men*. The natives of Achen, who lie ftill farther north than thofe 
of Aracan, have likewife flat faces and olive complexions: Their 
manners are grofs: Their boys are allowed to go quite naked ; and 
the girls have only athin plate of filver to prevent their bluthes t. It 
is obvious, that all thefe nations differ not much from the Chinefe ; 
and that they refemble the Tartars in the fmallnefs of their eyes, 
their flat vifages, and their olive colour. 


In proceeding fouthward, however, they begin to be much more 
fenfibly divertified. The natives of Malacca, and of the ifland of 
Sumatra, are {mall, black, aétive, and well-proportioned. They go 
naked from the middle upwards, except a {mall fcarf, which they car- 
ry fometimes on one fhoulder, and fometimes on the other ¢. Nature 
has made them brave; and thev become very formidable after tak- 
ing their opium, which produces in them a kind of ferocious intoxica- 
tion ||. According to Damprer, the inhabitants of Malacca and Su- 
matra belong to the fame race: They fpeak nearly the fame lan- 
guage ; their tempers are fierce and haughty ; their ftature is of a 
middle fize ; they have long vifages, black eyes, nofes of a moderate 
bulk, and thin lips. By the frequent chewing of betle, their teeth 
are dyed black §. In the ifland of Pifflagan, which lies about fixteen 
leayues weft of Sumatra, the inhabitants are tall, and, like the Brafi- 
lians, of a yellow colour. They have long {mooth hair, and go ab- 
folutely naked **. Thofe of the iflands of Nicobar, which lie north 


of 
* Recucil des Voyages de la Compagnie Hollandoife, tom. 6. p. 251. 
-. Thid. tom. 4. p- 63. and le Voyage de Mandelflo, tom. 2. p. 328. 
* Les Voyages de Gherardini, p. 46. 
" Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil, 2. p. 60. 
5 Dampier, tom g. p. 156. 
** Recueil de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 1. p. 28r. 
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of Sumatra, are of a tawny yellowifh complexion, and go likewife per- 
fe@l. naked *. We are told by Dampier, that t'.e natives of .he Ni- 
cobar iflands are tall and handfome; that their vifage is long, their hair 
fmooth and black, and their nofes of a moderate fize; that the wo- 
men pull the hairs from their eve-brows, &c. In the ifland of Somb- 
rero, to the north of Nicobar, the natives are very black, and paint 
their faces with various colours ft. In Malacca, in Sumatra, and the 
{mall adjacent iflands, though the natives differ between themfelves, 
they differ ftill more from the Chinefe, Tartars, &c. and feem to 
have fprung from a different race ; yct the natives of Java, who bor- 
der upon thofe of Malacca and Sumatra, have no refemblance to 
them ; but they refemble the Chinefe, except in colour, which, like 
that of the Malays, is red mingled with black. PIGAFETTA re- 
marks {, that thele people likewife refemble the natives of Brazil ; 
that their complexion is coarfe ; that, though neither of a remark bly 
large nor finall ftature, they are very mutcular and fquat; that their 
faces are flat, and their cheeks flabby and pendulous; that their eye- 
brows are large, and inclined toward the temples ; that their eyes 
are {mall, and their beards thin, and very black. We are informed 
by Father TAcuHARD, that the people of Java are ftrong and hand- 
fome; that they are active and brave ; and that the great heat of the 
climate obliges them to go naked. It appears, from the Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, that the inhabitants of Java are of a purplith red colour; and 


that they are mild, courteous, and familiar. 


It is related by Francis Lecat, that, in Java, the women, 

who are not fo much expofed to the heat of the jun, are lefs tawny 
Vo. II. Z, than 
* Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil, 2. p. 172. 


+ LHift. gen. des Voyag. tom. 1. p. 387 
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than the men ; that their countenances are comely, their brea{ts pro- 
minent and handfome ; that their complexion, though dufky, is uni- 
form and beautiful; that they have a delicate hand, a foft air, fpark- 
ling eyes, and an agreeable {mile ; and that many of them dance 
with great fpirit and elegance *, ‘The Dutch voyagers, in general, 
agree, that the natives of Java are handfome, nervous, and robuft ; 
that their vifages are flat, their cheeks prominent and broad, their 
eyes fmall, and their eye-lids large, their hair long, and their colour 
tawny ; that their beards are fcanty ; that they wear their nails and 
hair very long; and that they polith their tceth with files f. 


From thefe and fimilar facts, it may be concluded, that the natives 
of Java have a great refemblance to the Chinefe and Tartars; and 
that thofe of Malacca, Sumatra, and the {mall iflands adjacent, differ 
from them both in form and features. Neither is this phaenomenon 
{urprifing ; for it is obvious, that the peninfula of Malacca, the 
iflands of Sumatra and Java, as well as the other iflands in the In- 
dian Archipelago, muft have received their people originally from 
the neighbouring nations on the continent. This circumftance muft 
neceflarily have given rife to a great variety among the inhabitants, 
both in colour and features, and in the form of their bodies. For 
example, in the ifland of Java, there are a people denominated 
Chacrelas, who differ totally from the natives of this ifland, as well 
as from all the other Indians. They are white and fair, and their 
eyes are fo weak, that they cannot bear the rays of the fun. In the 
day, they go about with their eyes half thut, and directed to the 
furface of the ground ; and they fee beft during the night {. 

The 

* Les Voyag. de Franc. Legat. tom. 2. py 130. 


+ Recueil des Voyag. de la Comp. Holl. tom. 1. p. 392. Mandelflo, tom. 2. p. 344. 
| Les Voyag. de Legat. tom. 2. p. 137. 
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The inhabitants of the Molucca iflands, PYRARD remarks, have a 
great refemblance to thofe of Sumatra and Java in fanguage, man- 
ners, cuftoms, arms, colour, &c. *. We are informed by ManpEL- 
SLO, that the men are rather black than tawny, and that the women 
are fairer; that their eyes, cye-brows, and eye-lids, are large; that 
the'r bodies are ftrong and robuft ; that they are agile and dexte- 
rous ; and that they live long. We are likewife told by this travel- 
ler that cach ifland has a language f peculiar to itfelf; and that, 
therefore, they have probably bean peopled by different nations. He 
adds, thit the inhabitants of Bah and of Borneo, are rather black 
than tawny [; but, according to other travellers, they are only 
brown, like the other Indians |]. It is related by the Dutch travel- 
lers, that the natives of the ifland of Banda are remarkable for longe- 
vity ; that they had feen a man aged 130, and many others who ap- 
proached to that extraordinary period of life; that thefe iflanders, in 
general, are very indolent; that the men do nothing but faunter 
about ; and that all the laborious offices are performed by the wo- 
men §. 


The inhabitants of Manilla, and of the other Philippine iflands, by 
their intercourfe with the Spaniards, the Indians, the Chinefe, the 
Malabars, the Negroes, 8c. are more diverfified, perhaps, than 
thofe of any other part of the world. The Negroes, who live in the 
‘woods and rocks of Manilla, differ entirely from the other inhabi- 
tants. Like the Negroes of Angola, fome of them have ¢rifped hair, 

Z 2 and, 


* Les Voyag. de Pyrard, tom. 2. p. 178. 

+ Les Voyages de Mandelflo, tom. 2. p. 378. 

$ Voyag. de Mandclflo, tom. 2. p. 363. 
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and, in others, it is long, and their colour confifts of various fhades 
of-black. Among thefe people, like the iflanders mentioned by Pro- 
LOMY, fome have been fecn, it is faid, who had ¢ai/s four or five 
inches in length. For this fuppofed fact, the ingenious COUNT DE 
BuFrron quotes the authority of GEMELLICARRERI*™ BUFFON, 
it would appear, had been unacquainted with the hiftory of GEMFL- 
Lt CaRReERI. Ele was an Italian, and for many years was tortured 
with the gout. This valetudinarian took a fancy into his head, that, 
for his own amufement, he would write fuppofititious travels; and, 
from the aid of books and his own imagination, he compofed a moft 
voluminous work. He writes in the firft perfon, which induces an 
unwary reader to believe that CARRER! actually vifited all the people 
and countries he defcribes. But the fact is well known, that his 
imaginary travels were compofed when fitting in his elbow chair, 
with his feet wrapped in flannel. Strurs is likewife quoted as an 
authority for the exiftence of tailed-men ; but he gives them a more 
re{pectable tail; for he makes it more than a foot long f: He adds, 
that this tail was covered with red hair, and was fomewhat fimilar to 
that of an ox. This tailed man, he farther aflerts, affured him, that’ 
the tail was a refult of the climate ; for all the natives of the fouth- 
ern part of the ifland had tails. LInNaerus, and fome other authors 


of learning and refpectability, have given credit to thefe and fimilar 
relations. 


We are told by Dampier, that, in the ifland of Mindanao, one of 
the principal and moit foutherly of the Philippines, the inhabitants 
are of a middle ftature; that their limbs are flender, their bodies 
thin and ftraight, their vifages oval, their foreheads flat, their eyes 

{mall 


* Tom. 5s. p. 68. 
+ Voyag. de Struys, tom. I. p. 100. 
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{mall and black, their nofes fhort, their mouths large, their lips red and 
thin, their teeth and hair black, their colour tawny and more yellow 
than fome of the other Indian tribes; that the women.are handiome 
and fairer than the men; that their vifages are longer, and their fea- 
tures pretty regular, except the nofe, which is flat and fhort ; that 
their limbs are flender, and their hair long and black; and that, in 
veneral, the men are alert and ingenious, but much addided to 
robbery and idlenefs. From tne Lettres Edifiantes, we learn, that 
the natives of the Philippine iflands have a relemblance to the Ma- 
lays, who formerly conquered thefe iflands; that the nofe is fhort, 
the eyes large, the complexion is of a ycllowith olive colour, and 


their language and cuftoms are nearly the fame. 


The ifland of Formofa lies to the north of Manilla, and is not far 
diftant from the province of Fokien in China. Thefe iflanders, how- 
ever, have no refemblance to the Chinefe. STruwys tells us, that 
the men of this ifland, particularly thofe who live in the mountains, 
are {mall in ftature; that their faces are flat; that the women have 
full coarfe breafts, and a beard like the men; that their ears are na- 
turally long, aad their length 1s augmented by heavy fhells which 
they ufe as pendants; that their hair is long and black, and their 
complexion of a blackifh yellow colour; and thar, though inclined 
to indolence, they are dexterous in managing the bow and the jave- 
lin, exccllent {wimmers, and run with inercdible fwiftnefs. With re- 
gard to a very extraordinary cuflom which takes place in this ifland, 
all travellers are agreed ; namely, that the women are not allowed to 
bring forth children till after the age of thirty-five, though they are 
permitted to marry long before that period, KLCHTEREN, {peaking 
of this ftrange cuftom, exprciles himfelf in the following manner : 
‘ After marriage, the women are not allowed to be mothers till they 

* have 
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‘ have completed their thirty-fifth or thirty-feventh year. When 
‘ they are pregnant before this period, their priefteffes trample with 
* their feet upon the women’s bellies, and in this manner force them 
‘ to mifcarry ; an operation much more painful and dangerous than 
“a natural labour. But it is difgraceful, and even a high crime, to 
* allow a child to come into the world before the age prefcribed. 
‘ T have feen women who had fixteen of thefe forced mifcarriages, 
* and were only permitted to bring forth their feventcenth child *.’ 


The Ladrone or Mariana iflands are fartheft removed from the 
eaftern coaft; they are inhabited by a people rude and unpolifhed. 
Till the arrival of the Europeans, Father GoBIEN relates, they had 
never fcen artificial fires; and that they were greatly aftonifhed 
when MAGELLAN exhibited to them the wonderful effeéts of this 
fubtile but active element. Their colour is tawny, though rather 
more fair than that of the natives of the Philippian iflands ; they area 
more robuft race of people than the Europeans ; and they are tall and 
well-proporticned. Though they feed almoft folely on roots, fruits, 
and fifhes, they are fat and corpulent; but their corpulency prevents 
them not from being nimble and active. Their longevity is fo great, 
that the age of an hundred years is not efteemed to be extraordinary 
among thefe people, without experiencing either difeafe or ficknefs. 
In general, the hair of thefe iflanders is crifped }, their nofe and 
eyes are large, and their complexion is fimilar to that of the Indians. 
The natives of Guan, one of thefe iflands, have long black hair, a 
large nofe, white teeth, thick lips, a long vifage, and a ferocious 


* Les Voyag. de Rechteren dans le Recucil des Voyag. de la Comp. de Holl. 
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afpett. They are alfo very robuft; and their height, it is faid, is 
often feven feet *, 7 


The land of the Papous and New Guinea lie to the fouth of the 
Mariana iflands, and to the eafl of the Moluccas. We are told by 
ARGENSOLA, that the Papous are as black as the Caffres ; that their 
hair is crifped; and that their faces are meagre, and have a difagree- 
able afpect. Some of thefe people, however, are as fair as the Ger- 
mans; but they have weak eyesf. Le Marre informs us, that 
the natives of this country are very black, favage, and brutal. They 
wear rings in their ears and nofes, bracelets of mother of pearl on 
the wrifts and above the elbows, and cover their heads with bonnets 
made of the barks of trees, and painted with various colours. They 
are a robuft and well proportioned people. In the chace they are 
exceedingly fwift; and, as they know not the ufe of iron, clubs, 
lances, and fpears made of hard wood, are their only weapons. 
Like dogs, they employ their teeth as offenfive weapons. The ap- 
pearance of the women is difguftful to Europeans. They have 
breafts fo long that they hang down to the navel, and very promi- 
nent bellies. Their limbs and arms are fmall; their vifages refem- 
ble thofe of apes; and thcir features are truly hideous ft. Dam- 
PIER farther tells, that the inhabitants of the ifland of Sabala, in 
New Guinea, are a {pecies of tawny Indians, with long black hair, 
and whofe manners differ not from thofe of the other eaftern ifles ; 
and that, befide thefe, who feem to be the chief inhabitants of New 
Guinea, there are likewife Negroes with woolly crifped hair ||. 


When 


* Dampier, tom. 1. p. 378.3; and Cowley’s Voyage round the World. ‘ 

+ L’Hift. de la Conquéte des ifles Moluques, tom. 1. p. 148. 
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When mentioning another of thefe iflands, called Gurret-Denys, 
DAMPIER remarks, that the natives are robuft, black, and well 
formed ; that they have large roundifh heads, and fhort crifped 
hair, which they cut in different fafhions, and paint with various 
colours; that they have large round faces, and flat broad nofes; 
that, however, their countenances would not be fo difgufting, if they 
did not thruft through their noftrils a peg about an inch thick, and 
four inches long, each end of which refts upon their cheek-bones, 
and a {mall part of the nofe only appears around this abfurd orna- 


ment; and that in their ears fimilar pegs are worn *. 


On the coaft of New Holland, which is fituated in the 16th de- 
gree of fouth latitude, the natives are perhaps the moft miferable of 
the human fpecies, and make it approach neareft to the condition 
of brutes. They are ere, meagre, and tall. ‘They have thick eye- 
brows, a round fore-head, and very large heads. ‘Their eye-lids 
are perpetually half fhut, a habit contraéted in infancy to defend 
their eyes from the affaults of the gnats ; and, as they feldom open 
their eyes, they cannot fee objects at a diftance by any other means 
than by elevating their heads, as if they were looking at fomething 
far above thcir own height. Their nofes and lips are thick, and 
their mouths are large. It fhould appear that they pull out the two 
fore-teeth of the upper-jaw ; for in neither fex, nor at any particu- 
lar period of life, are thefe teeth to be feen. They are beardlefs ; 
their vifage is long, without exhibiting a fingle agreeable feature ; 
their hair is black, fhort, and crifped; and their fkin is equally black 
as that of the Guinea Negroes. Their only clothing confifts of a 
piece of the bark of a tree tied round their waift, with a handful of 
long herbs placed in the middle. They creCt no houfes ; and, with- . 

out 
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out any covering, they fleep on the ground. Men, women, and 
children, affociate promifcuoufly, to the number of twenty or thirty. 
A fmall fifh, which they catch in refervoirs made with ftones in 
arms of the fea, conftitutes their chief nourifhment ; and with bread, 
and every {pccies of grain, they are totally unacquainted *. In an- 
other pait of the coaft of New Holland, about the twenty-fecond or 
twenty-third degree of fouth latitude, the natives appear to be of the 
fame race with thofe now defcribed. They have the fame defect in 
their eyes, and are ugly and difgufting. Their bodies are tall and 
flender ; their fkin is black, and their hair crifped J. 


In a voyage to Botany Bay, in New South Wales, Governour 
Phillip, commander of a {quadron fitted out to eftablifh a fettlement 
for Britifh felons in that remote region, informs us, that the natives, 
though in fo rude and uncivilized a ftate as not to have hitherto 
made the {malleft attempt to defend themfelves by clothes from the 
inclemency of the weather, have fome ideas of {culpture. In all the 
excurfions of Governour PyiLuiP in this ifland, or rather immenfe 
continent, the reprefentations of animals, of fhields, of weapons of 
war, and even of men, were feen carved upon the rocks. Thefe figures 
were rough, but completely exprefled the objets they were intended 
to reprefent. The figures of fifhes were frequent; and, in one 
place, the form of a large lizard was fketched out with confiderable 
accuracy. On the top of a hill, the figure of a man, in the attitude 
commonly affumed by thefe people when they begin to dance, was 
executed in a ftill fuperior manner. The bodies of thefe people, in 
general, {mell ftrongly of oil; and their dark colour is greatly aug- 
mented by dirt. They difcover, however, emotions of difguft when 
they meet with effluvia to which their organs have not been accuf- 

Vou, Il. Aa tomcd. 
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tomed. Bread and meat they never refufe, but generally throw 
them away foon after. But every prefent of fith they always accept 
with avidity. Obferving the ground to be raifed in feveral places, 
like a kind of rude graves, Governour PHILLIP had fome of them 
opened. In one, a jaw-bone was found not fully confumed ; but, 
in general, they contained afhes only. From the pofition of thefe 
afhes, it appeared that the body muft have been laid horizontally, 
and raifed from the ground a few inches, or as high as to admit a 


fire underneath. 


Before drawing any general conclufions from all thefe facts and 
defcriptions, we fhall take a curfory view of fome of the Afiatic and 


African nations. 


In traits and features, the Moguls, and other natives of the penin- 
fula of India, nearly refemble the Europeans, except fome flight dif- 
ferences in colour. Though, in the Indian language, Mogul fig- 
nifies white, the fkin of the Moguls is olive. The Mogul women. 
are very handfome, and bathe often. They are, like the men, of an 
olive colour; and, contrary to the common run of European wo- 
men, their legs and thighs are long, and their bodies fhort*®. We are 
told by TAVERNIER, that, after paffing Lahor, and the kingdom of 
Cafhmire, the Mogul women have no hair on any part of their bo- 
dies, and that the men have very feanty beards ft. The Mogul wo- 
men, fays THEVENOT, are chafte, and very fruitful. They bring 
forth their children with fo much eafe, that they not unfrequently 
walk the ftreets the day after they have been delivered. In the 
kingdom of Decan, he adds, that the men marry at ten, and the 

women 
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women at eight years of age; and that they frequently have chil- 
dren at this early period of life. But women who have born chil- 
dren fo foon, generally ceafe to bear after they fee their thirtieth 
year, when they become wrinkled, and have all the appearances of 
old age. Some of thefe women puncture thcir fkins in imitation 
of flowers, and paint them with the juices of plants, which makes 
the fkin feem to be ftuffed with flowers *, 


In Bengal, the natives are more yellow than the Moguls; and 
their manners are likewife very different. The women of Bengal, 
infiead of being chafte, are thought to be the moft lafcivious and 
debauched in all India. In this country, a great flave-trade, both of 
males and females, is carried on; and many eunuchs are made, both 
by a fimple privation of the teftes, and by a total amputation of the 
parts. The natives of Bengal are beautiful and handfomce; they are 
fond of commerce; and, in their manners, they are exceedingly 
mild ft. 


On the Coromandel coaft, the natives are blacker than thofe of 
Bengal; they are alfo lefs civilifed, and go almoft naked. On the 
Malabar coaft, the natives are ftill more black. They are of the 
fame fize with the Europeans, and have long, {mooth, black hair. 
The women wear gold rings in their nofes; and men, women, and 
girls, bathe promifcuoufly in ponds made in the middle of their 
towns. Though black, or at leaft exceedingly brown, the women 
are comely and handfome ; and they are often married at the age of 
eight years {. 

Aa2 Among 
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Among the different nations of India, we meet with very fingular, 
and often whimfical cuftoms, ‘The Banians refufe to eat any thing 
that has been animated. ‘hey are afraid to kill the fmalleft infea, 
and will not deftroy the loufe that bites them. To feed the birds, 
fifhes, and infects, they throw rice and other grains upon the ground 
and into the rivers When they accidentally meet a fifher or hunter, 
they earneftly intreat him to defift from his employment. If he ftill 
perfifts, they offer him money for his gun or his net; and, if he 
does not comply, to frighten the fithes, they trouble the waters; 
and to put the birds and other game to flight, they raife the moft 


hideous cries *. 


In Calicut, there is a band of nobles, called Nazres, whofe fole 
profeffion is that of arms. Though of an olive colour, they are 
handfome and comely. They are hardy, tall, brave, and very dex- 
terous in the management of their weapons. They lengthen their 
ears to fuch a degrce, that they hang down to their fhoulders, and 
fometimes even lower. Thefe Naires are allowed to have only one 
wife; but the women may have as many hufbands as they chufe. 
Father TACHARD informs us, that, in the clafs or caft of Nobles, a 
woman has fometimes ten hufbands, whom they confider as flaves 
fubjected to their beauty. This privilege is confined to ladies of 
rank; for women of inferior ftations are allowed but one hufband. 
Women of this condition, however, take care to alleviate this {eem- 
ing hardfhip by their intercourfe with ftrangers, to whofe embraces 
they abandon themfelves without referve, and their hufbands pre- 
fume not to challenge them. The daughters are proftituted by their 
mothers even before they arrive at a proper age. The common 
people of Calicut are {maller, worfe fhaped, and more ugly than the 

Naires 
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Naires or nobles *, Among the latter, fome men, as well as wo- 
men, have legs as thick as the body of an ordinary perfon. This de- 
formity is not a confequence of any accident ; for they have it from 
their birth. The fkin of thefe legs is rough and hard like a wart. 
Notwithftanding this cumberfome deformity, the perfons fubyected 
to it are both active and nimble. ‘This thick-legged race have not 
multiplied greatly either among the Naires or the other Indians. 
They appear, however, in other places, and particularly in the ifland 
of Ceylon f. 


Though not equally black, the natives of Ceylon refemble thofe 
of the Malabar coaft ft. Their ears hang down to their fhoulders ; 
their afpect is mild; and they are an alert, dexterous, and vivacious 
people. The ordinary inhabitants go almoft naked; and the wo- 
men, according to a pretty general cuftom in India, have their bo- 
foms always uncovered |. In the northern part of the ifland of 
Ceylon, we meet with a fpecies of favages called Bedas, who oc- 
cupy a {mall diftrid only. The fpot they inhabit 1s covered entire- 
ly with wood. Here they conceal themfelves in fuch a manner, 
that to difcover any of them is extremely difficult. Their com- 
plexion, like that of the Europeans, is fair, and fometimes red. 
Their language feems to have no analogy with that of any other 
peculiar to India. They have neither villages nor houfes; and with 
the reft of mankind they have no intercourfe. Bows and arrows 
are their Only arins. with which they kill wild boars, ftags, and other 
animals, They do not drefs their meat, but feafon it with honey. 

We 


® Pyrard, p. 411. 

+ Ibid. p. 416. Recueil des Vovages de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 362. 
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Among the different nations of India, we meet with very fingular, 
and often whimfical cuftoms. The Banians refufe to eat any thing 
that has been animated. ‘They are afraid to kill the fmalleft infed, 
and will not deftroy the loufe that bites them. To feed the birds, 
fishes, and infeéts, they throw rice and other grains upon the ground 
and into the rivers When they accidentally meet a fifher or hunter, 
they earneftly intreat him to defift from his employment. If he ftill 
perfifts, they offer him money for his gun or his net; and, if he 
does not comply, to frighten the fifhes, they trouble the waters; 
and to put the birds and other game to flight, they raife the moft 


hideous cries ™. 


In Calicut, there is a band of nobles, called Narres, whofe fole 
profeffion is that of arms. Though of an olive colour, they are 
handfome and comely. They are hardy, tall, brave, and very dex- 
terous in the management of their weapons. They lengthen their 
ears to fuch a degree, that they hang down to their fhoulders, and 
fometimes even lower. Thefe Naires are allowed to have only one 
wife; but the women may have as many hufbands as they chufe. 
Father TACHARD informs us, that, in the clafs or caft of Nobles, a 
woman has fometimes ten hufbands, whom they confider as flaves 
fubjected to their beauty. This privilege is confined to ladies of 
rank; for women of inferior {tations are allowed but one hufband. 
Women of this condition, however, take care to alleviate this feem- 
ing hardfhip by their intercourfe with ftrangers, to whofe embraces 
they abandon themfelves without referve, and their hufbands pre- 
fume not to challenge them. The daughters are proftituted by their 
mothers even before they arrive at a proper age. The common 
people of Calicut are fmaller, worfe fhaped, and more ugly than the 

Naires 


* Voyages de Struys, tom. 2. p. 225. 
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Naires or nobles *, Among the latter, fome men, as well as wo- 
men, have legs as thick as the body of an ordinary perfon. This de- 
formity is not a confequence of any accident ; for they have it from 
their birth. The fkin of thefe legs_is rough and hard like a wart. 
Notwithftanding this cumberfome deformity, the perfons fubjyefted 
to it are both active and nimble. ‘This thick-legged race have not 
multiplied greatly either among the Naires or the other Indians. 
They appear, however, in other places, and particularly in the ifland 
of Ceylon fF. 


Though not equally black, the natives of Geylon refemble thofe 
of the Malabar coaft {t. Their ears hang down to their fhouldcrs ; 
their afpect is mild; and they are an alert, dexterous, and vivacious 
people. The ordinary inhabitants go almoft naked; and the wo- 
men, according to a pretty general cuftom in India, have their bo- 
foms always uncovered |. In the northern part of the ifland of 
Ceylon, we meet with a {pecies of favages called Bedas, who oc- 
cupy a {mall diftrid only. The fpot they inhabit 1s covered entire- 
ly with wood. Here they conceal themfelves in fuch a manner, 
that to difcover any of them is extremely difficult. Their com- 
plexion, like that of the Europeans, is fair, and fometimes red. 
Their language feems to have no analogy with that of any other 
peculiar to India. They have neither villages nor houfes; and with 
the reft of mankind they have no intercourfe. Bows and arrows 
are their Only ar:ns. with which they kill wild boars, ftags, and other 
animals. They do not drefs their meat, but feafon it with honey. 

We 
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Ormus, of Bafcia, and of Balafcia, are very brown and tawny ; while 
thofe of Chefmur, and other provinces of Perfia, where the heat is 
not fo intenfe as at Ormus, are fairer ; and thofe of the northern pro- 
vinces are {till more white *. According to the Dutch voyagers, the 
women in the iflands of the Gulph of Perfia are brown and yellow, 
and by no means beautiful. Their vifages are large, and their eyes 
ugly. They refemble the Indian women in fome of their manners 
and practices, as that of wearing rings in the cartilages of their nofes, 
and of pafling a gold pin through the fkin of the nofe; near the 
eyes t. This cuftom of piercing the nofe, and ornamenting it with 
rings and other trinkets, extends much farther than the Gulph of 
Perfia; for many of the Arabian women wear rings in their nofes ; 
and the men, by way of gallantry, often falute their wives through 
thefe rings, which are fometimes large enough to encircle the whole 


mouth f. 


_ Weare told by XENOPHON, that the Perfians, in general, were a 
thick and a fat people MarcrLzyinus, onthe contrary, fays, that, 
in his time, they were meagre and thin. With this laft author 
OLEARIUs agrees, and adds, that they are ftrong and hardy ; that 
their colour is olive; and that their hair is black, and their nofes 
aquiline |. CHARDIN informs us, that the blood of the Perfians is 
naturally grofs ; for the Gucbres, a remnant of the antient Perfians, 
are ugly, ill-made, and rough fkinned. The inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces which border upon India, becaufe they never intermix with 

other 


* La Defcription des Provinces Orientales par Marc Paul, p. 22, 39. Pyrard, tom. 
2. p. 256. 

+ Recueil des Voyages de 1a Comp. de Holl. tom. 5. p. 191. 

{ Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans la Paleftine, par M. D. L. R. p. 260. 
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other tribes, are almok equally cluthfy and déférmed as the Gucbres. 

In other parts of the kingdam,. however, the bload of the Perfians is 
now highly refined by frequent alliances with the Ciréaffians and 
Georgians, two pations. who,.in perfonal beatity, furpafs all the 
world, In DPerfia, there are few men of rank who have not been 
prodysed by Circaffian or Georgian mothers. Ev the King him- 
felf,' on the female fide, is generally {prung from one. or other of 
thefc nations. As:it is many ages fince this mixture commenced, the 
Perfian- women have become, though they do not rival the ladies of 
Georgia, extremely beautiful and handfome. The men are, in 
general, erect and tall ; their complexion is ruddy and vigorous, and 
they have an engaging deportment ‘and a graceful air. The mildnefs 
of the climate, joined to their temperate mode of living, contribute 
greatly to improve the beauty of their perfons. This quality they 
do not inherit from their fathers ; for, without the aid of -conimix- 
ture with fine women from other countries, the Perfian men of rank, 
who are defcendants of the Tartars, would be very deformed and 
ugly. But now the Perfians are a refined and an ingenious people. 
Their imagination is extremely fertile.. Though warlike, they are 
very fond of the arts and fciences. Their tempers are foft and duc- 
tile, and they are vain and ambitious of praife. They are exceeding- 
ly voluptuous, and much addicted to gallantry. They are prodigal 
and luxurious ; and, to commerce and deconomy, they are equally 
ftrangers *, 


In Perfia, fine women, of all complexions, are common. On ac- 
copat of their beauty, they are imported thither by the merchants from 
every country. The white women are brought from Poland, Ruffia, 
Circaffia, Georgia, and the frontiers of Great Tartary. The tawny 

Vou. I. Bb females 
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females are tranfported from the dominions of the Mogul, and from 
the kingdoms of Vifapore and Golconda, and the blacks from Me- 
linda and the coafts of the Red Sea*. ‘The inhabitants of Perfia, 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, aud of Barbary, in the time of Mahomet and 
his fucceflors, extended their dominions by invading immenfe terri- 
tories, and, by iptermixing with the natives of all thefe regions, be- 
came exceedinglyediverfified both in manners and appearance. The 
Turks, the Perfians, and the Moors, have acquired a confiderable de- 
gree of civilization and polifhed manners. But the Arabs, in gene- 
ral, ftill continue in a ftate of rudenefs, and of lawlefs independency. 
Like the Tartars, the Arabs roam about from place to place, witheut 





any government or law, and almoft without any focial intercourfe. 
Their chiefs authorife rape, theft, and robbery. They have no efti- 
mation for virtue, and glory in almoft-every {pecies of vice. Though 
inured to labour, the Arabs live inextreme mifery. They have nei- 
ther bread nor wine; neither do they cultivate the ground. In- 
ftead of bread, they ufe fome wild grain, which they mix with the 
milk of their cattle +. They keep flocks of fheep, goats, and ca- 
mels, which they lead from place to place till they meet with a fuffi- 
cient pafture. Here they erect their tents; and live with their fami- 
lies till the grafs is confumed, when they decamp, and go in queft of 
another fertile ftation {. Though their mode of living be uncom- 
fortable, and their food vefy fimple, the Arabs are a robuft and a 
{trong people: Their ftature is not diminutive, and they are, in ge- 
ral, pretty handfome. “Butas moft of them go either entirety naked, 
or flightly covered with a tattered fhirt, their fkins are fcorched with 
the heat of the fun |. 
Thofe 
* Tavernier, tom. 2. p. 368. 
¢ Les Voyages de Villamon, p. 603. 
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Thofe who inhabit the coafts of Arabia Felix, and the ifland of 
Socotora, are of a fmaller ftature, and their complexions are afh- 
coloured or tawny. The Arabs paint their lips, arms, and the moft 
confpicuous parts of their bodies, with a deep blue colour *. This 
paint, which they lay on in little dots, and make it penetrate the 
fleth by puncturing the fkin with needles, can never be effaced Ts 
This cuftom is alfo frequent among the Negroes who carry on trade 
with the Mahometans. The Arabian girls who live on the frontiers 
of Tunis ahd Tremefen, to improve their beauty, paint their bodies 
with cyphers of a blue colour. This effect they produce by means 
of vitriol and the point of a lancet. In this praétice they are fol- 
lowed by the country Africans, but not by thofe who live in towns. 
Some of thefe, indeed, paint a {mall flower on the fore-head, their 
cheek, or their chin, with the fmoke of galls and faffron, which pro- 
duces a fine black. They likewife blacken their eye-brows {. The 
Arabian women of the Defert, La Boulaye informs us, paint their 
hands, lips, and chin, of a blue colour; that, in general, they -wear 
rings of gold or of filver, about three inches diameter, in their nofes; 
that, though born fair, their complexions are injured by a continual 
expofure to the fun; and that the young girls are very agreeable, 
and fing almoft perpetually ||. 


‘ The Arabian princeffes and ladies,’ another traveller tells us, 

‘ whom | was permitted to fee, were extremely handfome, beautiful, 
‘ and fair, becaufe they are always covered from the ra s of the 
‘fun, But the common women, belide their tawny complexions, 
: Bb2 - © are 


* Pigafettae Ind. Orient. part 1. p. 25. 

+ Voyages de Pietro della Valle, tou. 2. ps 269. 
+ L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 88. 
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are very much blackened by the fun; their form is exceedingly 
difagreeable; and, except thofe natural attraGtions which always 
accompany youth, I could never perceive any thing in their ap- 
pearance that could pleafe the fancy. Thefe women puncture 
their lips with a kind of needles, and cover them with gun-powder 
and the gall of oxes, which penetrate the fkin, and render them blue 
and livid during life. They employ the fame art on the angles of 
the mouth, on each fide of the chin, and upon the cheeks. They 
paint the eye-lids with a black powder, and draw a black line from 
the corner of each eye, with a view to make them appear more 
expanded ; for the chief beauty of the eaftern women confifts in 
large and prominent eyes. Among the Arabs, female beauty is 
exprefled by faying that fhe has the eyes of the antelope. They 
always compare their miftreffes to this fprightly animal ; and black 
eyes, and the cyes of the antelope, are the principal topics of their 
love-fongs. The antelope is indeed a moft beautiful, and a hand- 
fome creature. In its afpect it has a degree of innocent timidity, 
which has a great refemblance to the modefty and apprehenfion 
natural to young women. They puncture their arms and hands, © 
and form upon them the figures of animals, &c. and paint theis 
nails of a reddifh colour. With the fame colour, the men likewife 
paint their hair and the tails of their horfes.. The women pierce 
their ears in feveral places, to which they hang rings and broaches. 
They alfo wear bracelets on their arms and legs *.’ To this ac« 


count it may be added, that the Arabs are very jealous of their 
wives; and that, though they either purchafe them, or carry them 
off by force, they treat them with gentlenefs and refped. 


Though adjacent to the Arabs, and though governed by fimilar 
laws, 


* Le Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans Ja Paleftine, par M. D. L. R. p. 260. 
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laws, the Egyptians have very different manners and cuttoms. For 
example, in all the towns and villages along the Nile, there are young 
girls deftined by the public for the pleafure of travellers; without any 
obligation to pay for'the indulgence. For this ftrange {pecies. of 
hofpitality they have houfes filled with thefe girls; and with rich 
men, when about to die, it is reckoned a pious deed to found and 
endow houfes for this charitable purpofe. The Egyptian women 
are very brown, but have fine lively eyes. They are pretty tall ; 
their drefs is not agreeable ; and, in their converfation, they are ex- 
ceedingly tirefome *, They are faid to be very prolific tT. Not- 
withftanding the many falubrious qualities afcribed to the periodical 
overflowings of the Nile, GRANGER tells us, that the air of Egypt 
is unfavourable to health ; that difeafes of the eyes are very frequent, 
and fo difficult to cure, that the patients generally lofe their fight; 
that there are more blind perfons in Egypt than in any other coun- 
try; and that, during the overflowings of the Nile, the greateft part 
of the inhabitants are tormented with obftinate and deleterious dy- 
fenteries tf. , 


The Egyptians of both fexes are generally of an olive colour; 
and, the higher we aicend from Cairo, the people become more 
tawny, till we arrive at the confines of Nubia, where they are nearly 
as black as the Nubians themfelves. The principal vices of the 
Egyptians are idlenefs and cowardice. During the day, their chief 
employment is drinking coffee, fmoaking tobacco, fleeping, and chat- 
tering inthe ftreets. Though grofsly ignorant, they are fantaftically 
vain, affect to defpife all other nations, and are much offended when 

any 

* Les Voyages du P. Vanfleb. p. 43. 


+ Les Voyages du Sieur Lucas, p. 83. 
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any perfon advifes them to fend their children to Europe for in- 
ftruction in the arts and {ciences *. 


The nations on the coafts ef the Mediterranean Sea, from Egypt 
to the Weftern Ocean, and thofe who inhabit the internal regions of 
Barbary, as far as Mount Atlas, confift of various races, as thofe of 
the original natives, Arabs, Vandals, and Spaniards. In more an- 
cient times, the Romans and Epyptians peopled thefe territories with 
men of very different qualities. For example, the inhabitants of 
the mountains of Arras have no refemblance in their afpe& and 
complexion to the adjacent tribes. Inftead of being tawny, their 
complexion is white and ruddy ; and their hair is of a deep yellow ; 
but that of the neighbouring nations is black. From thefe and fimi- 
lar circumftances, Dr Suaw thinks tt probable that they are defcten- 
dents of the Vandals, who, after their expulfion, took refuge in parts 
of thefe mountains t. In the kingdom of Tripoli, the women, 
though adjacent to thofe of Egypt, have not the fmalleft refemblance 
to them. The former are tall, and confider height of ftature as an 


effential characteriftic of beauty. 


It is an affectation among the Moorifh women to have their hair 
fo long as to reach to their heels ; and thofe whofe hair is fhorter, 
ufe falfe locks ornamented with ribbons. They paint the hair of 
their eye-lids with black lead, and confider the dark colour produced 
by it asa great mark of beauty. ‘his cuflom is both general and 
very ancient: It was practifed by the ladies of Greece and of Rome, 
as well as by thefe of the Eaft{. Even in Europe, the Moorifh 


would be reckoned handfome. The fkin of their children 
4S 


* Lucas, tom. 3. p. 194.3 and P. Vanileb, p. 42. 
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is very fair nd delicate ; and though, by expofure to the fun, the 
boys foon become {warthy; yet the girls, by keeping more within 
doors, preferve their beauty till the age of thirty, when they gene- 
rally ceafe to bear children. As a recompente for this early fterility, 
they are often mothers at the age of eleven, and paridmetiets at 
that of Menty-two ; and, as they live as long as tHe Eutopeans, they 
commonly fee feveral generations *. From Marstou’s defcription 
of thefe different countries, it appears, that, in Barbary, the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains are white, and that thofe of the plains and 
fea-coafts are brown aud tawny t. With regard to the Numidians, 
he informs us, that they are rather tawny than black; that, though 
the men be meagre, the women are pretty fair and jolty {; but that 
the natives of Guaden, at the extremity of Numféia, and on the 
frontiers of Senegal, are rather black than tawny || ; that, on the 
contrary, the women of the provitice of Dara are freth-coloured and 
beautiful §. 

From the above hiftorical enumeration, it appears, that all the 
people who live between the 2oth and 35th degree of north latitude, 
that is, from the Mogul empire to Barbary, and even from the 
Ganges to the weftern coaft of Morocco, differ not much from each 
other, except in fuch varieties as have arifen from intermixtures 
with more northern nations, who have occafionally conquered and 
over-run fome of thofe vaft regions. In this extenfive tertitory, 
which ftretches, nearly within the fame parallels, about two thoufand 
leagues, the people are brown or tawny, but pretty handfome and 
comely. If, in the next place, we fcrutinize thofe who Hve under 
more temperate climates, we fhall find, that the inhabitants of the 


northern 
* Shaw’s Travels. 
+ Marmol, tom. 2. p. 536. t Ibid. tom. 3. p. 6 
] Ibid. p. 7. § Ibid. p. 13. 
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northern parts of the Perfian and Mogul empires, the;Armenians, 
the Turks, the Mingrelians, the Georgians, the Cifcaffians, the 
Greeks, and the Europeans in general, are not only the faireft, hut 
the moft handfome people on this globe ; and that, however remote 
Cafhmire may be from Spain, or Circaffia from France, the natives 
of thofe countries, who are nearly at equal ‘diftances from the equa- 
tor, have a great refemblance to each other. BERNIER remarks, 
that the people of Cafhmire are famous for their beauty. They are 
equally handfome as the Europeans, and have not a feature peculiar 
to the Tartarian race. Their women are beautiful; and it is a 
common practice with ftrangers, when they vifit the Mogul court, 
to marry Cafhmirian women, in order to procure children by them 
as fair as genuine Moguls *. 


The blood of Georgia is ftill nrore refined than that of Cafhmire. 
In the former country, an ugly countenance is hardly to be feen. 
With regard to the Georgian women, Nature has adorned them 
with a profufion of graces. They are flender-waifted, tall, hand- 
fome, and their faces are extremely beautiful +. The men are alfo 
very handfome {. Nature has made them ingenious; and, if ne- 
glect of proper education, joined to debauched manners, did not 
render them very ignorant, they might make a confiderable progrefs 
in the arts and f{ciences. But-there is fot a country, perhaps, in the 
univerfe, where libertinifma and drunkennefs have afrived at a degree 
fo difgraceful as in Georgia. We are told by Cuarpin, that even 
the clergy are much addicted to wine; and that they keep a num- 
ber of female flaves, whom they ufe as concubines. That he was 

informed, 

* Voyage de Bernier, tom. 2. p. 231. 
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informed, he adds, by the prefect of the Capuchins, that the Patri- 
arch of Georgia openly declares, that the man who does not intoxi- 
cate himfelf at their great feftivals, as thofe of Chriftmas and Eafter, 
is unworthy of the name of a Chriftian, and deferves to be excom- 
municated from the church *. However, notwithftanding all thefe 
vices, the Gcorgians are a civil, grave, humane, and peaceable 


people. 


It is remarked by Srruys¥ that the women of Circaffia are alfo 
exceedingly fair and beautiful. Theif complexion exhibits the moft 
delicate tints. Their fore-heads are fmooth and large. Without 
the affiftance of art, their eye-brows are fo fine, that they have the 
appearance of curved threads of filk. Their eyes arc large, alluring, 
and full of animation. Their nofes are handfome, and their lips are 
xermilion itfelf. Their mouths are imall, but the perpetual refidence 
of {miles. Their chins are the termination of the moft perfe& oval. 
Their throat and neck are extremely handfome ; and their fkin is as 
white asf{now. Their hair is of a beautiful black colour. Their 
ftature is tall, and their movements graceful. They wear a {mall 
black cap, upon which they faften a roller of the fame colour. But 
the widows, inftead of this roller, wear the bladder of: an ox fully 
blown up with air, which gives them a ludicrous appearance. The 
women of inferior ftation, in fummer, wear a fhift only, which is 
commonly blue, red, or yellow, and open to the middle of the 


body f- 


We are informed by TAVERNIER, that the women of Circaifia 
and Comania, like thofe of Georgia, are extremely handfome; that 
Vor. II. | Cec they 


* Chardin, p. 205. 
+ Struys, tom. 2. p- 75: 
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they preferve the frefhnefs of their complexions till the age of forty- 
five or fifty; and that they are all induftrious, and frequently em- 
ployed in the moft laborious offices. Some of their laws with re- 
gard to marriage are fingular. If a hufband is difpleafed with his 
wife, and makes the firft complaint, the fuperintendant of the diftric 
fends for the wife, fells her, and procures another for the hufband. 
The fame privilege is enjoyed by the wife if fhe makes the firft, 
complaint *, 
* 

According to the relations of travellers, the Mingrelians are equal- 
ly handfome and beautiful as the Circaffians or Georgians, and feem 
to belong to the fame race of people. ‘ In Mingrelia,’ Cuarpin 
remarks, ‘ there are women extremely handfome, of a majeftic air, 
‘ whofe form. and vifage are enchanting, and their afpedt attracts 
every beholder. Thofe who are lefs handfome, or advanced in 
years, daub their fore-head, eye-brows, cheeks, nofe, and chin, 
with a coarfe paint. Others paint their eye-brows only, and are 
very attentive to their drefs, which refembles that of the Perfians. 
They ufe a veil, which covers only the crown and back part of the 
head. Though lively, civil, and affectionate, they are very perfi- 
dious ; for there is no wickednefs which they will not perpetrate, 
in order to procure, to preferve, or to get vid of their gallants. 
The men: likewife pofflefs many bad qualities. All of them are 
trained to robbery, which they fludy both as a bufinefs and an 
amufement. With great fatisfaction they relate the depredations 
they have committed ; and, from this polluted fource, they derive 
their gi. iteft praife and honour. In Mingrelia, falfehood, affafii- 
nation, and theft, are good actions; and whoredom, bigamy, and 
inceft, are efteemed as virtuous habits.) The men marry two or 


* three 
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three wives at a time, and keep as many concubines as they chufe. 
In this country, hufbands are not jealous of their wives. Whena 
wife is detected in the a& of infidelity, he has only aright to de- 
mand a pig from the gallant, who commonly eats a fhare of it in 
company with both hufband and wife. To have many wives and con- 
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cubines they confider as a laudable practice; hecaufe it enables them 


“~ 


to beget the greater number of children, whom they either fell for 


nw 


gold, or exchange for wares and provifions *.’ The Mingielian 
flaves are not very dear. A man, from twenty-five to forty years 
of age, may be purchafed for fifteen crowns; and, when farther 
advanced, for eight or ten. The fineft girls, from thirteen to eigh- 
teen, coft twenty crowns only, a woman about twelve, and children 
only three or four fT. 


The Turks, who purchafe great numbers of thefe female flaves, 
are fo intermixed with Armenians, Georgians, Arabians, Egyptians, 
and Europeans, that it is almoft impoffible to diftinguith the original 
natives of Afia Minor, Syria, and the reft of Turkey. The Turks, 
in general, are robuft, and pretty well made t. Among thefe people, 
crooked or deformed individuals are rarely to be feen. Moft of their 
women are alfo very handfome and beautiful. They are exceed- 
ingly fair, becaufe they feldom go abroad, and never ‘without their 
veils ||. * There is not,’ fays BELON, ‘ a woman in Afia, however 
© mean her condition in life, who has not a complexion frefh as a 
‘ rofe, and whofe fkin is not fair, delicate, and as {mooth as velvet. 
‘ Before they go to bathe, they make an unguent of Chian earth, 
‘ with which they anoint their whole bodies. Some of them paint 
‘the eye-brows of a black colour; and others eradicate the hairs 

Cc2 * with 

* Chardin, p. 77. + Ibid. p. ros. 

t Thevenot, tom. 1. p» 55. | Ibid. tom. 1. p. ros. 
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* with rufma, and paint artificial eye-brows in the form of a black 
‘ crefcent, which gives them a beautiful appearance at a diftance, 
* but, when viewed more near, they are very ugly. This cuftom, how- 
* ever, ts extremely antient™.’ He adds, that, in Turkey, neither males 
nor females fuffer the hair to grow on any part of their bodies, except 
on the head and chin ;-that they compofe an ointment of equal quan- 
tities of rufma and quick-lime, diluted in water, which they apply 
immediately before entering the warm bath; that, when they begin 
to {weat, the hairs fall off by rubbing with the hand, and the fkin 
remains fmooth and foft, without the {malleft veltige of hairt. In 
Egypt, he farther remarks, there is a fhrub called a/canna, the leaves 
of which, when dried and pounded, make a yellow or reddifh paint, 
with which the women tinge their hair, hands, and feet t. 


The Turkifh women, to make their eye-brows of a deeper black, 
employ a preparation of tutty. They bathe often, ufe perfumes, 
and exert every effort to improve their beauty. The prefent natives 
of Judea refemble the other Turks. But they are more fwarthy than 
thofe who live in Conftantinople, or on the coafts of the Black Sea, 
in the fame manner as the Arabians are browner than the Syrians, 
becatrfe they inhabit a more fouthern climate. This obfervation is 
equally applicable to the Greeks: The inhabitants of the northern 
diftrifts are fairer than thofe of the iflands, or of the fouthern pro- 
vinces. The Greek women, in general, are ftill more beautiful 
and vivacious than the Turkifh, The Greeks efteem large eyes, 
and elevated eye-brows, in either fex, as great points of beauty || ; 
‘and, it is not unworthy of remark, that, in all the medals and bufts 

of 


* Obferv. de Pierre Belon, p. 199. + [bid. t Ibid. p. 136, 
) Obferv. de Belon, p. 200. 
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of the antient Greeks, the eyes are much larger than in thofe of the 
antient Romans. 


The inhabitants of Greece, of Naples, of Sicily, of Corfica, of Sar- 
dinia, and of Spain, who are fituated nearly under the fame latitude, 
have complexions extremely fimilar. All thefe people are more 
fwarthy than the French, the Britifth, the Germans, the Moldavians, 
the Circaffians, and the other natives of the northern parts of Europe, 
till. we arrive at Lapland, where, as formerly remarked, we meet with 
men of a very different appearance. The Spaniards, though meagre, 
are a handfome people. Their features are regular, and their eyes 
beautiful: But their complexion is {warthy and yellowifh. Their 
children, fome time after birth, continue to be fair; but the opera- 
tion of the fun and air foon renders them yellow and tawny *. 


We are informed by Lsnnaeus, that the Goths are tall; that 
their hair is as white as filver ; and that the iris of their eye is bluifh. 
He adds, that the Findlanders are mufcular and flefhy ; that their 
hair is of a whitifh yellow colour; and that the iris of the eyc is of 
a deep yellow t. The women of Sweden are faid to be very proli- 
fic. Rupseck tells us, that the Swedifh women generally produce 
cight, ten, or twelve children; and that eighteen, twenty, twenty- 
four, and even thirty, are not uncommon. That the men, he adds, 
often exceed the age of a hundred years; that fome of them arrive 
at a hundred artd forty ; and that one lived a hundred and fifty-fix, 
and another a hundred and fixty-one years {. The author of the 
Hiftorical Voyages of Europe confirms the obfervation of Rupes, 

that 

* Relation du Voyage d’Efpagne, p. 187. 


} Linn. Faun. Suec. p. I. 
4 See Olaii Rudbekii Atlantica. 
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that the Swedes are more famous for longevity than any other nation 
of Europe. He adds, that he faw feveral men who, he was aflured by 
good authority, exceeded their hundred and fiftieth year™. He 
afcribes this longevity of the Swedes to the falubrity of the ‘air. 
With regard to Denmark, he makes the fame remark:: The Danes, 
fays he, are robuft and tall; of a lively and florid complexion, and, 
from the wholefomenefs of the air they refpire, live to great 
ages: The Danifh women are likewife fair, handfome, and very 
prolific +. Previous to the reign of Czar Perer I. the Ruffians 
were almoft completely barbarous. They were born flaves; they 
were grofsly ignorant, brutal, cruel, and had neither courage nor ur- 
banity of manners. Men and women went promi{cuoufly into the 
hot baths ; and, like the Laplanders, after coming out of thefe baths, 
which were uncommonly hot, plunged themfelves into cold water. 
Their food was extremely coarfe {. But, even at this unrefined pe- 
riod, the women had the addrefs to colour their cheeks, to pull the 
hairs from their eye-brows, and to paint artificial ones. The Care- 
lians and Ingrians, who inhabit the northern parts of Mufcovy, have 
conititutions vigorous and robuft. In general, their hair is white or 
fair ff; YTthey refemble the Findlanders, and {peak the fame language. 


- Thesations who inhabit the northern parts of Africa, from the 
Méedizetranean to the Tropic, have already been defcribed. The 
people: beyond the Tropic, from the Red Sea to the Ocean, a valt ex- 
tert of country, are a kind of Moors; but they are fo fwarthy, that 
they. feem to be almoft black. In general, the men are very brown; 
the women are fomewhat fairer, well-made, and do not want beau- 


ty. 


* Les Voyages Hiftoriques de ]’Europe, tom. 8. p. 229. + Ibid. tom. 8. p. 279 
} Relation curieufe de Mufcovie, p. 181. 
| Nouveaux Memoires fur l’Etat de Grand Ruflie, tom. 2. p. 64 
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ty. Thereis a great number of Mulattoes amang shefe Moors, who 
are of a blacker colour ; becaufe ghey ard produced from Negroe .wo- 
men, who are purchafed by the Moors,:and with whom they have 
many children *. Under the 17th or 18th degree of north, dasignde, 
we meet with the Negroes of Nubia and of Senegal, both on the 
coatt of the Red Sea, and on that of the weftern ocean, From the 18th 
degree of north to the 18th of fouth latitude, the whole inhabitants. 
of Africa, except the Aithiopians or Abyffians, are perfectly black. 
Hence that portion of the globe occupied by this race of men com- 
prehends an extent of territory, parallel to the Equator, of about nine 
hundred leagues in breadth, and confiderably more in length: Be- 
yond the 18th or 20th degree of iouth latitude, however, the natives. 
ceafe to be negroes. 


The natural colour of the Ethiopians is brown or olive, like that, 
of the fouthern Arabs. They are tall, and have regular features, fine 
eyes, well proportioned nofes, thin lips, and white teeth. The Nu- 
bians, on the contrary, have flat nofes, thick lips, and their fkin is 
extremely black t. Thefe Nubians are a fpecies of Negroes, and 
have a great refemblance to thofe of Senegal. The Ethiopians are a 
half polifhed people. They wear garments of filk and of cot- 
ton. They are very negligent in the culture of their lands; becaufe 
the citizens and vulgar are opprefled and plundered by the nobles. 
Each of thefe clafles live feparately in their own hamlets or vil- 
lages. They are fond of crude victuals; and the fecond courfe 
in their feafts confifts of raw flefh, which they confider as the great- 
eft delicacy. They have vines, butthey make no wine. Their oxi 
ly beverage is an acid compofition of tamarinds and water. Theis 

knowledge 

* Marmol, tom. 3. p. 29, 33- 
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knowlédge of the arts art foietites ite Ve@p limited ; for thei language 
is Tide, and they mode of writings fa Inrperfed, thatthey sequite 
feveral days to finith a’ common letter, though the-characters of steir 
alphabet are more beautiful than thofe of the Arabians™, § 2 | 
’ , ‘ ee t dit whe Ue 
Admiral Ba axe, in his voyagesouad the globe, mentions br finiett- 
lar fact, which has fince been confirmed by HasseLquisr. ‘Oh 
the frontiers of the defart of Ethiopia, he tells us, there are men called 
Acridophagi, or locuft-eaters. They are black, meagre, very nimble, 
and of {mall ftature. During the {pring, infinite numbers of locufts 
are traniported into their country by hot winds which blow from 
the weft. As they have neither cattle nor fith, they are under the 
neceflity of. feeding upon thefe locufts, of which they amafs vaft 
quantities. Thefe they cure with falt, and preferye them for food 
through the whole year. This miferable {fpecies of ndurifhment is 
faid to produce ftrange effects: Thefe men feldom reach the age of 
forty years. When they approach to this period of life, caterpillars 
‘e engendered under their fkin, which at firft create a great itching, 
become fo prodigioufly numerous, that their whole Aeth fwarins 
them. Thefe infects firft devour the belly, then the breaft, and 
continue their ravages till they eat the whole flefth from the bones. 


ti that tra@t of Fiktopia, which ftretthes to Cape Gardufu, there 
are immenfe delfarts. This eafterly part'of Ethitpia is almoft entire- 
ly uninhabited. Ethiopia is bounded’‘on the South by the Bedwins 
and fome other nations, all of whom obferve the; Mahometan’ fzw, 
4vhich' cotroborates the opinion, that the’ Ethiopians have oMipinilly 
forung from the Arabians, who have even fpread themfetves along 
the coafts of Melinda; for the inhabitants of thefe coafts are only 
tawny, 
Voyages de Comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 34. 
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tawny, and follow the relgjen of Mahomet *, The natives even 

of Zanguebar are not blaéky’ and moft of them {peak the Arabic 

language. ~This country, though it lies under the Torrid Zone, is 

not exceflively hot; and the hair of the natives, like that of the Ne- 
groes, is black and crifped +. Upon the whole of this coaft, as well 

as in Mofambique and Madagafcar, we find fome white men, who. 
muft unqueftionably have originated from other countries, 


To form a juft idea, however, of the varieties to be met with 
among thefe black nations requires a more minute examination. Upon 
comparing the teftimonies of travellers, it appears, in the firft place, 
that the varieties among the blacks are as numerous as thofe among 
the whites. Both have their Tartars and Circaffians. The natives 
of Guinea are very ugly, and emit an intolerable odour. Thofe of 
Sofala and Mofambique have no bad fmell, and are very beautiful. 
The blacks, therefore, may be divided into two different and princi- 
pal races, that of the Negroes, and that of the Cuaffres. The firft 
comprehends the blacks of Nubia, Senegal, Cape Verd, Gambia, 
Sierra-Leone, the Teeth and Gold Coafts, that of Juda, Benin, Ga- 
bon, Loango, Congo, Angola, and of Benguela, as far as Cape Negro. 
Under the fecond may be comprehended all the nations from Cape 
Negro to the point of Africa, where they are known by the appella- 
tion of Hottentots, and all thofe on the eaftern coaft, within the fame 
latitude, as the territories of Natal, Sofala, Monomotapa, Mofam- 
bique, and Melinda: The blacks of Madagafcar and of the adjacent 
iflands are hkewife not Negroes, but Caffres. Thefe two races of 
men differ more from each other in colour than in features, hair 
fkin, or odour: Their difpofitions and manners are alfo very differ- 

Vot. Il. Dd ent.. 

* Pigafetta, p. 56. 
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ent. On a clofer cxamination of .theygeople who conftitute thefe 
two raccs, we fhall find as many varjetigg among the blacks as among 
the whitcs, and an equal number of fhades fram brawn to black as, 
in the other race, from brown to white. e & 

To begin with the nations and countries to the north of Senegal, 
and, proceeding along the coalts, the different people which have 
been defcribed by travellers fhall be feparately defcribed. 


It is certain, in the firft place, that the natives of the Canary 
iflands are not negroes;, for it is afcertained by voyagers, that the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of thefe iflands were tall, handfome, and of a vigo- 
rous complexion ; that the women were beautiful, and had fine hair ; 
and that the inhabitants -of the fouthern patts of each ifland were 
more olive than thofe of the northern *, Inthe hiftory of his voyage 
to Lima, DureT informs us, that the antient inhabitants of the 
iflsnd of Teneriff were robuft and tall, but tawny and meagre, and 
that, in general, their nofes were flat T. ‘Thefe people, we fee, pof- 
feffed nothing in common with the Negroes, if their flat nofes be ex- 
cepted. In the fame latitude with thefe iflands, the natives of Africa 
are Moors, ‘They are very tawny ; but, like the iflanders, they ve- 
long evidently to the race of whites. 


At Cape Blanc, the inhabitants are Moors, aid follow the Maho- 
metan religion. They wander, like the Arabs, from place to place, 
pafturing their camels, horfes, oxen, goats, and fheep. They casry 
on a traffic with the Negroes, who give them two o1 three flaves for 


. a eee a 


* L'“'iftoire dela premiere decouverte des Canaries, par Bontier et Verriere, P 
251 
4 LHift. gen. des Voyages, par M. Abbe Prevot, tom. 2. p. 230. 
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a camel, and eight or ten for a horfe *, Thefe Moors fupply us with 
gum Arabic, which they have a praétice of diffolvirig in their milk. 
They feldom ufe flefh as a diet, and never kill their cattle till they 
are about to die of difeafe or of old age +. The river Senegal di- 
vides the Moors from the Negroes. The Moors, who ihhabit the 
tiorth fide of this river, are only tawny ; but the Negroes, who live 
on the fouth fide of it, are perfe@tly black. The Moors wander about 
with their flocks; but the negroes are ftationary, and dwell in vil- 
lages. The former are free and independent ; bu. the latter are the 
flaves of cruel tyrants. The Moors are meugre, {mall in Itature, and 
have a puny afpeat ; but they are a fly and an ingenious pcople. 
The negroes, on the other hand, are large, plump, and well-propor- 
tioned ; but they are a fimple and a ftupid race. 

Both on the fouth and north fides of the river Senegal, there is a 
fpecies of men diftinguifhed by the appellation of "Foulies, who form 
a fhade between the Moors and Negroes, and, perhaps, have been 
produced by a commixture of the two nations. Thefe Foulies are 
not fo black as the Negroes, but much more brown than the Moors ; 
and thus hold a middle rank between the tuo. They are alfo inore 
civilized than the negroes, follow the religion of Mahomet, and are 


holpitable to itrangers {. 


Mulattoes form the chief inhabitants of the Cape de Verd iflands. 
They fprung from the Portucucte who originally fettled there and the 
native Negroes of thefe iflands. They are called Copper-coloured 
Negroes ; becaufe, though their features are the fame with thofe ef 
the Negroes, they are not fo black, but of a yellowith colour. They 
are a handfome and an ingenious people, but very idle and indolent. 

Dd2 They 


* Voyagegu le Maire, p. 46. + Ibid. p. 66. ¢ Ibid. p. “5. 
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They procure their food chiefly by fifhing and hunting. Their 
dogs are trained to kill the wild goats, which are very numerous in 
thofe iflands. Their wives and daughters are delivered, without re- 
luctunce, to the embraces of ftrangers, for prefents of very imall 


value *, ° 


The fouthern banks of the Senegal .exhibit the firft genuine Ne- 
groes. Thefe people, as well as thofe who live in that tract of coun- 
try comprehended between this river and that of Gambia, diftin- 
guifth themfelves by the name ot Faloffs. They are exceedingly 
black, handfome, and of a goodly ftature. ‘Their afpect is by no 
means fo difagreeable as that of the other Negroes, ‘The features of 
fone of them, and particularly thofe of the women, are very regular. 
They entertain the fame ideas of beauty as the Europeans; for they 
are fond of fine eyes, {mall mouths, thin lips, and well proportioned 
nofes. They differ, however, with regard to the bafis of the pic- 
ture; for they efteem a black fhining colour as indiipentibly necef- 
fary to conftitute a beauty. Their fkin is very foft and fine; and, 
if we abftract our prejudices in favour of particular colours, their 
women are as beautiful as in any other country in the world. In 
general, their females are handfome, gay, ative, and amorous to an 
extreme degree. They fhow a particular attachment to white men, 
whom they carefs with ardour, both to gratify themfelves, and in 
the hope of procuring prefents. In their intercourfe with foreign- 
ers, their hufbands lay them under no reftraint. But, though they 
offer their wives, daughters, and filters to ftrangers, and think their 
honoor injured by a refufal; yet, when their wives tranfgrefs with 
mien of their own nation, their jealoufy excites fuch ferocity of paf- 
fion, that they not unfrequently beat, and even cut themfelves with 

fabres. 
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fabres. Thofe women, notwithftanding, feldom .want a tobacco- 
pipe out of their mouths; and, when heated, their fkin:emite a dif- 
agreeable odour, though not fo offenfive as that of the other Ne- 
groes. They are fond of dancing to the found of the drum and 
calabafh. In thefe dances, all their movements confift of lafcivious 
poftures. They bathe often, and file their teeth, in order to make 
them more equal. Moft of the young women engrave figures of 
animals, flowers, &c. on their fkin, a pra€tice common in Otaheite 
and other iflands in the fouthern ocean. 


Among the Neeroe women, when travelling, it is a general prac- 
tice to carry their children on their backs. Tio this caufe, fome writers 
afcribe the flat nofes and big bellies of the Negroes. The mother, 
in raifing the child by fudden jerks, makes its nofe ftrike againft her 
back; and the child, to avoid thefe frequent blows, keeps its head 
back and its belly forward *. Their hair is black, and crifped like 
curled wool. Their hair and colour conftirute the chicf difference 
between them and other men; for their features are not more dif- 
ferent from thofe of the Europeans, than the Tartarian vifages differ 
from thofe of the natives of Britain. We are affured by Father 
TERTRE, that the flat nofés of the Negroes are occafioned by a gene- 
ral practice of mothers, who deprefs the nofes of their new-born in- 
fants, and fqueeze their lips, in order to thicken them; and that 
thofe children who efeape thefe operations, have elevated nofes, thin 
lips, and fine features. The Negroe women are very prolific. They 
bring forth with eafe, and require neither midwife nor accoucheur. 
Child-bearing, with them, is attended with no troublefome conied 
quences ; for they fully recover thetr ftrength by repoling themfelwes 

for 


* Le Maire, p. 144.3 Le Pére du Jaric, p. 364.5 et Le Pére du Tertre, p. 493. 
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fur a day or two. They are excellent nurfes, and treat-their offspring 
with preat tendernefs and affection. 


The Negroes who inhabit the Cape de Verd coaft, and the ifland 
of Goree, are very black, but handfome. Though robuft and flrong, 
they are indolent, and cultivate neither vines, corn, nor fruits. Fithes 
and millet conftitute their principal articles of food; for they feldom 
eat flefh. The Europeans they compare to horfes, becaufe they eat 
herbs. But they are fo paffionately fond of fpirits, that they often 
fell their parents, their children, and even themfelves, for brandy *. 
They wear only a cotton garment, which covers them from the mid- 
dle of the body to one half of the thigh; becaufe, they allege, the 
heat of the climate prevents them from ufing any more clothes +. 


Like the Negroes of Guinea, thofe of Sierra-Leone are of a black 
colour, thouch lefs deep than that of the natives of Senegal. They 
paint their bodies with red and other colours. They alfo paint a 
ring round their eyes of a white, yellow, or red colour, and make 
different coloured ftreaks upon their faces Many of them cut 
figure, of plants and animals upon their fkin. Their women are 
ftill more debauched than thofe of Senegal. Though many of them 
are common proftitutes, they incur neither cenfure, nor the {malleft 
difhonour. Both men and women wear ear-rings made of teeth, 
horns, fhells, bits of wood, &c. which often weigh three or four 
ounces. Some pierce their noftrils, or upper lips, for the purpofe of 
fufpending fimilar ornaments. Their clothing confifls of an apron 
made of the bark of trees, and covered with the fkins of apes; and 
‘to thofe {kins they fix little bells. Their beds are made of ruth- 

mats, 


* Voyages de M. Gennes, p. 15. 
+ Lettres Edifantes, Recueil 1b. p. 48. 
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mats, ‘They eat-fith, or Aeth when it can be procured; but their 
chief food is yams and bananas*. Their principal paflion 13 for 
women ; and they are idle and inagtive. Though in the near neigh- 
bourhood of rich valleys, hills covered:with trees, green and fertile 
fields, beautifully interfected with brooks and rivers, they often con- 
tinue to occupy wild and barren places. But their ftupidity and 
indolence render them infenfible to every pleafure and advantage of 
this kind. 


The Negroes of Guinea, though they have vigorous conftitutions 
and enjoy good health, feldom arrive at old age. A Negroe of fifty 
years is a very old man. Their premature intercourfe ,with the 
females may be one caufe, at leaft, of the fhortnefs of their lives. 
When very young, their children are allowed to indulge in every 
{pecies of debauchery f. The Negroes of the iflands of Annobona, 
St Thomas, &c. refemble thofe on the adjacent continent. Men 
and women go promifcuoufly naked, except a {mall apron round 
their middle {. On the coafts of Arada and Juda, the Negroes are 
not fo black as thofe of Senegal, Guinea, and Congo. ‘To all other 
meat they prefer the flefh of dogs. At their feafts, a roafted dog 
1s commonly the firft difh prefented to their guefts. This tafle is 
not peculiar to the Negroes; for the favages of North America, and 
of fome Tartarian nations, are equally fond of the fleth of dogs. - 


We are informed by. PriGAFETTA, that the Neproes of Congo 
are lefs black than thofe of Senegal. Though, in fome individuals, 
the 


* Indiae Orient. par. 2. in qua Johannis Hugonis Linftcotani, &c. Navigatio, 
p. ti. 

+ Le Voyage de Guinée, par Bofman, p. 143. 
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the hair is red; yet, in general, it is black and crifped. The mea 
are of a middle fize. Some of them have brown eyes; in other, 
they are of a greenith colour. Their lips are not very thick; and, 
in their features, they have a.great refemblance to the Kurepeans *. 


They have very fingular cuftoms in certain provinces of Conge. 
For example, when a man dies in Loango, they place his corpfe, in 
a fitting pofture, on an amphitheatre raifed about fix feet above the 
ground. He is then dreffled in his beft garments, and fires are 
kindled around him. In proportion as the moifture is abforbed by 
the clothes, he is covered with freth ones, till the body is perfectly 
dry. After this, he is buried with great folemnity. Inthe province 
of Malimba, the hufband is ennobled by the wife. Upon the death 
of the King, if he leaves only a fingle daughter at the age of puber- 
ty, fhe becomes abfolute miftrefs of the kingdom. Her reign is be- 
gun by making a tour through her dominions. In her paflage 
through the different towns and villages, all the men are obliged to 
appear before her, and fhe fingles out the individual whom fhe fan- 
cies moft to pafs the night with her. When returned from her 
journey, fhe fends for the man who beft pleafed her, and iaftantly 
marries him. Immediately after. marriage her power ceafes, and 
devolves upon the hufband. Thefe facts are extracted from the 
Travels of M. pz— LA Brossez, along the ogaft of Angola, in the 
year 1738. He adds a fa not lefs fingular. ° Thefe Negroes,’ 
he remarks, * are extremely vindictive, of which | fhall give a con- 
‘ vincing proof. They daily demanded of us fome brandy for the 
© ufe of the King and chief men of the town. One day this requeft 
‘,was denied, and we had foon reafon to repent it; for all the 
‘ Englifh and French officers having gone to fifth on a {mall lake 


* near 
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near the fea-coaft, they ereéted a tent for the purpofe of dreffing 
and eating the fifhes they had caught. When amufing themfelves 
after their repaft, feven or eight negroes, who were the chiefs of 
Loango, arrived in fedans, and prefented their hands, according to 
the cuftom of the country. Thefe Negroes privately rubbed the 
hands of the officers with a fubtle poifon, which aéts inftantaneouf- 
‘ ly ; and, accordingly, five captains and three furgeons died on the 
* fpot.’ 


¢ 


- In Senegal, Gambia, Cape de Verd, Angola, and Congo, the Ne- 
groes are of a finer black than thofe of Juda, Iffigni, Arada, and the 
neighbouring provinces. When in health, they are totally black ; 
but, when fick, they become copper-coloured, or yellowifh *. The 
Negroes of Angola are preferred in the French iflands, on account of 
their ftrength, to thofe of Cape de Verd: But, when heated, they 
emit a {mell fo rank and offenfive, that they infeét the places through 
which they pafs for more than a quarter of an hour. The Ne- 
groes of Cape de Verd do not fmell fo ftrong as thofe of Angola: 
They have likewife a finer fkin; they are more handfome ; their 
features are fofter, and their difpofitions more gentle f. In Guinea, 
the Negroes are robuft, and very fit for cultivating the ground, and 
other laborious employments. Thofe of Senegal are not fo ftrong ; 
but they are more ingenious, and better adapted for domeftic fer- 
vantst. Weare informed by CHARLEVOIX, that the Negroes of 
Senegal are the moft handfome and docile; that the Bambaras are 
larger, but that they are all thieves ; that the Aradas are the beft cul- 
Vo. Il. Ke tivators 
* Nouv. Voy. aux ifles de l’Amerique, tom. 4. p. 138. 


+ LHift. des A tls, par le Pére du Tertre, p. 463. 
t Nouv. Voy. aux ifles de l’Amerique, tom. 4- p. 116, 
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tivators of the earth; that the Congos are the {malleft in flature; that 
they are excellent fifhers, but much addicted to defertion ; that the 
Nagos are the moft gentle and humane, the Mondongos the moft cruel 
and ferocious, the Mimes the moft refolute, but capricious, and very 
apt to defpair ; and that the Creole or Mungrel Negroes, from whiat- 
ever nations they originate, retain little of their parents, but the co- 
lour and the abject fpirit of flavery. They are more ingenious, but 
more flothful and debauched than the Negroes of Africas CHARLE- 
voix adds, that the genius of the Guinea Negroes is very limited ; 
that forme of them appear to be almoflt entirely ftupid, being unable 
to reckon beyond the number three; that their memories are ex- 
tremely limited; the paft and the future being equally unknown to 
them ; that fome of them are poflefled of humour, and make toler- 
able mimics; that they are very cunning, and would die rather than 
reveal a fecret ; that they are gentle, humane, fimple, credulous, and 
fuperftitious ; but that they are brave, faithful, and, if properly train- 


ed to war, would make excellent foldiers *. 


The Negroes feem not to be pofleffed of much genius; but their 
feelings are very acute. They are melancholy or gay, flothful or 
laborious, enemies or friends, according to the treatment they receive. 
When well fed, and not abufed, they are contented, chearful, and 
ready for every kind of employment. But, when oppreffed and mal- 
treated, they become peevifh, and not unfrequently die of melan- 
choly. They are exceedingly fenfible both of benefits and of abufe. 
Againft thofe who injure them, they entertain a mortal hatred. But, 
when they have an affection for a mafter, to fhow their zeal and at- 
tachment, there is not an office, however hazardous, which they will 

not 


® Hitt. de St Dominique, par le Pére Charlevoix. 
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not execute with intrepidity. By nature, they are affectionate, and 
ardently love their children, friends, amd countrymen *. Without 
any motive but that of compaffion, they freely diftribute the little 


they poffe(s to the indigent and neceffitous. 


The ingenious and humane CounT DE BuFFon, when treating 


of this fubject, makes the following manly reflections: ‘ The unfor 
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tunate Negroes, as appears from their hiftory, are endowed with 
excellent hearts, and poffefs the feeds of every human virtue. 1 
cannot write their hiftory, without lamenting their miferable con- 
dition. Is it not more than enough to reduce men to flavery, and 
to oblige them to labour perpetually, without the capacity of ac- 
quiring property ? ‘To thefe, is it neceflary to add cruelty and 
blows, and to abufe them worfe than brutes? Humanity revolts 
againft thofe odious oppreflions which refult from avarice.——The 
Negroes are forced to labour; and yetthe coarfeft food is dealt out 
to them with a {paring hand. They fupport, fay their obdurate 
tafk-mafters, hunger without inconvenience; a fingle European 
meal is fufficient provifion to a Negroe for three days; however 
little they eat or fleep, they are always equally ftrong, and equally 
fit for labour ¢. Mow can men, in whofe breafts a fingle fenti- 
ment of humanity remains unextinguifhed, adopt fuch deteftable 
maxims? How dare they, by fuch barbarous and diabolical argu- 
ments, attempt to palliate thofe oppreflions which originate folely 
from their thirft of geld? But, let us abandon thofe hardened 


monfters to perpezual infamy, and return to our fubjedt.’ 


We know little of the inhabitants of the coafts and interior parts 


Ee2 of 


* Hit. des Antilles, p. 483. 
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of Africa, from Cape Negro to Cape de Voltes, an extent of about 
four hundred leagues. Thus far, however, we know that thefe men 
are not fo black as the other Negroes, and that they refemble the 
Hottentots, with whom they border on the fouth. On the contrary, 
the Hottentots are well known, and have been defcribed by many 
voyagers. ‘They are Caffres, and would be of a tawny colour only, 
if they did not bedaub their fkin with black paint and greafe. 
M. Koxsez, however, regards them as genuine Negroes. He in- 
forms us, that all of them have fhort, black, crifped, and woolly 
hair *, M. Ko use, however, tells us, that their colour is not total- 
ly black, but olive, though they employ every art to darken their 
fkin. Their difpofitions are likewife different from thofe of the Ne- 
groes; for the latter are cleanly fedentary, and eafily reconciled to 
fervitude. But the Hottentots are difguftingly nafty; they are a 
wandering independent people, and very jealous of their liberty. 


The inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope are defcribed by 
Gama, who arrived in the Bay of St Helena in the year 1497, as 
being blackifh, of {mall ftature, and having an afpect extremely dif- 
agreeable. He adds, that the found of their voice refembled that of 
fiching ; that their clothing was the {kins of beafts; and that they 
armed themfelves with bludgeons hardened with fire, and pointed 
with the horn of fome animal f. The Dutch voyagers tell us, that 
the favages north of the Cape are a fmaller people than the Euro- 
peans ; that they are of a reddifh brown colour; that they are ex- 
tremely ugly, and increafe their blacknefs with paint ¢. In another 
place, they inform us, that the colour of the Hottentots refembles 

that 

* Defcription du Cap de Bonne Efperance, p. 95. 


+ Hift. gen. des Voy. par YAbbé Prevét, tom. 1. p. 22. 
+ Voyages de la Comp. de Hollande, p. 218. 
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that of Mulattoes; that their countenances are very difagreeable ; 
that they are of a middle ftature ; that they are meagre, and exceed- 
ingly fleet in the chace; and that, when fpeaking, their voice re- 
fembles the clucking of a Turkey cock *: Father TacHARD tells 
us, that though the hair of the Hottentots be, in general, woolly, 
like that of the Negroes, many of them have long hair which hangs 
upon their fhoulders. He adds, that fome of them are as white as 
the Europeans, but that they difguife their natural colour by cover- 
ing their bodies with greafe and the powder of a certain black ftone ; 
and that the women, though born fair, paint themfelves black with a 
view to pleafe the men t. OvinGTon fays, that the Hottentots 
are more tawny than the other Indians; that they have fome refem- 
blance to the Negrocs in features and colour, only they are not fo 
black ; neither is their hair fo much crifped, nor their nofes fo much 
flattened f. 


It is apparent, from thefe and many other teflimonies, that the 
Hottentots are not real Negroes, but blacks approaching to white- 
nefs, in the fame manner as the Moors are whites approaching to 
blacknefs. Thefe Hottentots are a fingular race of people. Their 
females, who are generally much {mailer than the men, have an ecx- 
crefcence, or broad hard fkin, which arifes from the top of the os pu- 
bis, and hangs down, like an apron, tll it reaches the middle of their 
thighs |]. All the women who are natives of the Cape are fubject 
to this deformity, which they willingly uncover to any perfon who 
wifhes to examine it. The men are all half eunuchs, not by nature, 

but 


* Voyages de Spitfberg, p. 443: 

+ Le Premier Voy. du Prére Tachard, p. 108. 

¢ Voyage d’Ovington, p. 194. 
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but by a moft abfurd cuftom of cutting out, about the age of eight 
years, one of their tefticles.s M. Kose faw this operation perform- 
ed. The circumftances with which this religious ceremony is ac- 
companied are fingular. The prieft rubs the boy with greafe taken 
from the entrails of a fheep; they lay him on his back, bind his 
hands and feet, and fome of his friends hold him faft in that pofition. 
The prieft then proceeds, and with a fharp knife cuts out the left tef- 
ticle. In its place, he puts a ball of greafe of nearly the fame fize, 
accompanied with fome medicinal herbs. The wound is then fow- 
ed up with a needle made of the bone of fome {mall bird, and a 
thread from the tendon of a fheep. The patient is then untied, and 
the prieft rubs the whole body of the boy with greafe fo copioufly, 
that it forms a kind of cruft. In the next place, the operator, with 
his nails, makes furrows in this cruft of greafe, from one end of the 
body to the other, and then difcharges his urine upon them. After 
this operation he again fills up the furrows with frcfh greafe. ‘Ihefe 
preparations being finifhed, the boy 1s abandoned, and left alone in a 
condition refembling dcath rather than life. He 1s then obliged to 
erecp, in the beft manner he can, into a hut erected near the place 
where the operation was performed. In this miferable hovel, he ei- 
ther dies or recovers without affiftance, or any other nourifhment 
than the greafe with which he ts encrufted. In two days, he gene- 
rally recovers, iffues from his hut, and returns to his relations *, 


Though all the Hottentots have flat nofes, thts would not‘happen 
to them, if their mothers did not comprefs them immediately after 
birth ; for they confider prominent nofes as great deformities. ‘Vheis 
lips are very thick, their teeth are white ; their eye-brows are bufhy, 
their heads large, their bodtes meagre, and their limbs flender. 

Their 


* Defcript. du Cap, par Kolbe, p. 275. 
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Their exiftence feldom exceeds forty years. This limited duration 
of their lives is chiefly occafioned by the naftinefs in which they 
continually wallow, and the putrid flefh which conftitutes their prin- 
cipal food. The Dutch, fays TAVERNIER, carried off a Hottentot 
girl a few days after birth, brought her up among themfelves, and 
her colour continued to be as white as that of any European. From 
this fact he draws the natural conclufion, that all the Hottentots 
would be cqually fair, if they did not daub their bodies with black 
paint and gieafe. 


In the territory of Natal, which ftretches along the African coaft 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the natives differ greatly from the 
Hottentots. They are better made, and lefs ugly. Nature has 
likewife made them blacker, Their vifages are oval, their nofes 
well proportioned, and their teeth white. ‘Their general afped& is 
agreeable, and their hair is crifped. Like the Hottentots, however, 
they are fond of greafe; for they wear bonnets made of tallow. 
The height of thefe bonnets is from eight to ten inches. The tal- 
low is well refined. They apply but little of it at a time, and mingle 
it fo completely with their hair, that it never falls off * M. Kovpe 
tells us, that thefe people do not ft{tammer in their fpecch like the 
Hottentots; that they build houfes, cultivate the ground, and fow a 
fpecies of maize, of which they make a fermented liquor f. Beyond 
Natal are the territories of Sofala and Monomotapa, where, accor- 
ding to PiGaFETTA, the natives are black, but taller and thicker 
than the other Caffres. Thofe of Monomotapa, we are told by the 
Dutch voyagers, are black, tall, handfome, and have fine features, 
The girls wear no clothes but a piece of thin cotton {tuff upon their 

middle. 


* Dampier, tom. 2. Pp. 393: 
+ Defcript. du Cap, tom. I. p. 136. 
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middle. When married, however, they put on garments. Though 
very black, thefe people differ from the Negroes. Their features are 
not fo ugly; they emit no bad fmell; and they can endure neither 
hard labour nor fervitude. 


The inhabitants of Madagafcar and of Mofambique are more or 
lefs black. The hair of the natives of Madagafcar is not fo much 
crifped as thofe of Mofambique. Neither of thefe people are genu- 
ine Negroes. Both men and women go perfeétly naked. They eat 
the flefh of elephants, and fell the ivory to merchants *. Madagaf- 
car is inhabited by blacks and whites; the latter of whom, though 
tawny, feem to be a different race. The hair of the former is black 
and crifped; but that of the latter is more fair, lefs crifped, and 
much larger. It is remarked by Francis Caucue, that thefe 
whites are probably of Furopean extraction; for none of them 
whom he faw had flat nofes, like the Chinefe. He likewife informs 
us, that the Madagafcar whites are fairer than the Caflillans; that 
their hair is long; that even the blacks are not flat-nofed, like thofe 
on the continent; and that their lips are not thick. There are alfo 
many perfons in this ifland of a tawny or olive colour, who probably 
proceed from a commixture of the whites and blacks, We are told 
by the fame traveller, that the natives round the Bay of St Auguftine 
are tawny; that they have no beards; that their hair is fmooth and 
long; that they are a tall and handfome people; and that, though 
they probably never heard of Mahomet, the males are all circum- 
cifed +. The firft European fettlement on this ifland was eftablithed 

by 


* Recueil des voyages, tom. 3. p. 623-3; Le Voy. de Moquet, p. 265.5 et La 
Navigation de Jean Hugues Linthot, p. 20. 
+ Voyage de Frangois Cauche, p. 45. 
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by the French; but it was foon abandoned *. Upon their arrival 
they faw the white men formerly mentioned; and they perceived 
that the blacks had a great refpe&t for the whites t. Madagafcar 
is a very populous ifland, and‘ abounds in cattle and good pafturage. 
Both fexes indulge much in debauchery ; and public proftitution is 
not reckoned difhonourable. They are fond of finging, dancing, 
and fimilar amufements. Though naturally indolent, they know 
and practife fome of the mechanical arts. ‘They have no furniture 
in‘*their houfes, but fleep upon mats. Notwithftanding this cireum- 
{ftance, they have hufbandmen, carpenters, fmiths, potters, and even 
gold{miths. They eat their mcat almoft raw; and, after finging the 
hair, they devour the fkins of their oxen. The vulgar go nearly 
naked; but drawers or petticoats of cotton or of filk are ufed by 
the more opulent f. 
% 

The inhabitants of the interior regions admit not of any accurate 
defcription, becaufe we have too little knowledge of them. Thofe 
whom the Arabians call Zzngues are black, and nearly in a favage 


ftate. 


From the authorities which have been quoted, it appears that the 
Negroes are a different fpecies of blacks from the Caftres. It is ftilk 
more apparent, however, that the differences in colour are the genu- 
ine effects of clrmate; and that the peculiarities in features have a 
great dependence upon the cuftoms and praCtices obferved by dif- 
ferent nations, as thofe of flattening the nofe, pulling the hair from 
the eye-brows, making the cars unnaturally long, the lips thick, the 

Vou. II. Ff _ face 
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face broad, &c. We cannot have a ftronger evidence of the influ- 
ence of climate upon the colour of the human {kin, than to find, 
under the fame latitude, and diftant from each other above one 
thoufand leagues, a race of men fo fimilar as thofe of Nubia and of 
Senegal ; and that the Hottentots, who have fprung from the blacks, 
are the whiteft people in Africa, folely becaufe the country they in- 
habit is the coldeft. 


The natives of Madagafcar are called Malegaches or Madecaffes. 
They are portly in their perfons, and generally exceed the middle 
ftature. In their countenances, ftriking marks of good nature and 
franknefs are exhibited. They difcover no defire of learning any 
thing which has not a relation to the fimpleft wants of nature. An 
uncommon degree of carelef{nefs and apathy renders every thing un- 
{upportable to them which requires any exertign of mind. They are 
fober, fprightly, and active, and {pend their lives in alternate rcft and 
amufement. ‘To the Malegache, the prefent moment is to be en- 
joyed; he feems not to be fufceptible of forefight ; and he entertains 
not an idea that any man can give himfelf uneafinefs about futurity. 
Thefe iflanders are perfectly free beings, and, in general, enjoy 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. The Malegache is his 
own abfolute mafter. Fle has no reftraint on his freedom. He acts 
and does what he plcafes, except what may be injurious to his fel- 
low creatures. He never attempts to afflume an empire over the 
minds or actions of his neighbours. Each individual adopts his own 


mode of living, in which no body ever thinks of difturbing him. 


In Madagafcar, the inhabitants are divided into a great number 
of tribes, which are all governed by particular chiefs. The lands 
are not divided, but belong to thofe who take the trouble of culti- 

vating 
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vating them. Rice conftitutes their chief food, though they likewife 
ufe butcher-meat and fifth, of which laft their feas and rivers afford 
great quantities, as well as a great diverfity of kinds. The power of 
their chiefs is much limited; but, in the province of Carcanaffi, they 
are the fuppofed proprietors of all the land, which they diftribute 
among their fubje€ts, who pay a fall quit-rent only. It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that, among thefe remote iflanders, we can trace 
evident marks of the feudal laws of Europe. In this province, the 
people have fome knowledge of writing. In the Madecaffe lan- 
guage, there are a few hiftorical compofitions; but their learned 
men, who are denominated Ombiaffes, ufe folely the Arabic charac- 
ters. They have written treatifes on medicine, geomancy, and judi- 
cial aftrology. The Ombiafles are both phyficians and forcerers, a 
conjunction not altogether, even in one of the moft enlightened 
kingdoms of Europe, defpifed or abolifhed, as we learn from the late 
famous narratives of the effects of animal magnetifin in Paris! The 
moft celebrated of thefe forcerers come from the province of Mata- 
tane, where magical tricks are in the higheft eftimation. The other 
natives of the ifland dread the Matatanes, becaufe they excel in this 
art of deception. In their public fchools, the Ombiafles teach geo- 
mancy and aftrology. The Arabs, who made a conqueft of this 
ifland about three hundred years ago, taught the natives the art of 
writing ; and the knowledge of the Arabian language is pretty gene- 


ral in feveral provinces of Madagafcar. 


It might have been expected, that the Mahometan religion fhould 
have made a greater progrefs in this ifland, efpecially when we con- 
fider, that, for centuries, it has been fo much frequented by the 
Arabs. If we except, however, circumcifion, abftinence from pork, 
and fome other infignificant practices, which have little influence on 

Ff 2 general 
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general manners and condudt, even the defcendents of the Arabs 
have forgotten or neglected the fundamental principles of their reli- 
gion. They believe not in a future exiftence. They admit, like 
the Manichees, of two principles in nature, the one fupremely good, 
and the other extremely wicked. To the former they never addrefs 
their prayers, but continually do homage and offer up facrifices to 
the latter. The ifland of Madagafcar is fo contiguous to the coaft 
of Africa, that it has moft probably been peopled from that vaft con- 
tinent. But at prefent, however, the different races are fo intermixed, 
that, to defcribe all the varieties of them would be a vain and a ufe- 
lefs attempt. The real race of Negroes, however, are eafily to be 
diftinguifhed ; but it 1s almoft impoffible to recognize thofe who are 
defcended from the whites. 


Such of thefe iflanders as poffefs any erudition relate, that the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth formed, from the body of the 
firft man, whilft he was aflecp, feven women, who were the mothers 
of their different ranks or cafts. The caft of the Rhoandrians were 
formed from the firft man’s brain; that of the Aracandrians, from 
his neck; that of the Ontzatfi, from his left fhoulder; that of the 
Vodziri, from his right fide; that of the Ontzoa, from the thigh and 
the calf of the leg; and that of the Ondeves, from the foles of his 
fect. According to the parts of the body from which thefe cafts are 
fuppofed to have proceeded, their rank and importance are eftimated. 


It is impoffible to perufe this account of the origin of mankind, 
given by the natives of Madagafear, without recognifing a moft 
firiking refemblance between it and that delivercd to us by the moft 
celebrated legiflator Moszs. Thefe eaftern people cut feven women 
out of one man; but Mostrs contents himfelf with cutting one wo- 


man 
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man only out of the fide of ApAm, our firft progenitor; and Eve, 
the wife of Apam, from the prefent population of this globe, feems 
to have been perfedtly fufficient to accomplifh the grand ‘purpofe for 
which fhe was created. 


In Madagafcar, a plurality of wives is not uncommon, particular- 
ly among the chiefs and other rich individuals. But they never le- 
gally marry more than one; for the reft are confidered as concu- 
bines. This practice is not attended with thofe difagreeable confe- 
quences which we fhould naturally expe; for all thefe women live 
together in perfect harmony. Befides, a divorce may be obtained 
whenever the conjugal union becomes difagreeable either to the huf- 
band or wife. In this ifland, adultery 1s regarded as a robbery, and 
receives the fame punifhment. Hence thefe people have the great- 
eft refpect for a mariied ftate. They caution ftrangers to behave 
with decency to their wives; but, what is moft ridiculoufly abfurd, 
they offer the ufe of their daughters to ftrangers, and think them- 


felves highly honoured when the offer is accepted. 


Before drawing general conclufions, we fhall give a fhort account 
of the natives of the New World. In the more northerly regions 
of America, we meet with a kind of Laplanders, who refemble thofe 
of Europe, or the Afiatic Samoiedes. They are not numerous; but 
they occupy a great extent of territory. ‘Thofe who inhabit Davis’s 
Straits are of a diminutive ftature, have an olive colour, and thick, 
fhortlegs. They are expert fithers, and eat their fifhes and their meat 
perfectly raw. Their drink confifts of water, or the blood of fea-dogs. 
Thcy are very robuft, and live toa great age*. Thefe circumftances 
conftitute, in the moft exact manner, the figure, the colour, and the 

manners 
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manners of the natives of Lapland. What is fingular, the Fine, who 
are adjacent to the Laplanders of Europe, are a white, beautiful, 
pretty large, and handfome people; and, in the neighbourhood of 
the Laplanders of America, we meet with a race of men who are 
tall, pretty white, and poffeffed of regular features *. Along Hud- 
fon’s Bay, and to the north of Labrador, the favages are {mal!, ill- 
made, ugly, and feem not to belong to the fame race with the for- 
mer. Their faces, like thofe of the favages of Jeffo, are almoft en- 
tirely covered with hair. In fummer, they live in tents made of the 
{kins of rein-deer; and, in winter, they dwell under ground, where 
the men and women fleep promifcuoufly. In Newfoundland, the 
favages have a refemblance to thofe of Davis’s Straits. Their ftature 
is low; they have little or no beard, large eyes, flat nofes, and broad 
faces. The traveller from whom this defcription is taken, adds, that 
they are very fimilar to the natives in the neighbourhood of Green- 
land t+. Thefe favages fpread over the northern regions of Ame- 
rica; but, to the fouth of them, we fall in with a more numerous 
and different race, who inhabit Canada, and the countries adjacent, 
as far as the territories of the Affiniboils. Thefe people are large, 
robuft, and well proportioned ; their hair and eyes are black, and 
their teeth white. The:r colour is fwarthy; they have fcanty beards, 
and fcarcely any hair on their bodies. In the chace they are ex- 
tremely fleet, and, in travelling, indefatigable. They are a bold, 
grave, hardy people, and have fo great a refemblance to the oriental 
Tartars, that, if there were no difficulty concerning the poffibility of 
their migration to the New World, we fhould be apt to conclude 
that they had {prung from the fame origin. They likewife live un- 
der the fame latitude, which is an additional proof of the powerful 

influence 
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fluence of climate upon the colour and even the figure of human 
bodies. Thus, in the northern regions of the New as well as of the 
Old Continent, we, in the firft place, find a race fimilar tx the Lap- 
landers, and alfo white men with fair hair, like thofe of the north of 
Europe; then a hairy race, like the favages of Jeffo; and, laftly, the 
favages of Canada, who ftretch as far as the Gulf of Mexico, and- 
have a ftriking refemblance to the European Tartars. This exten- 
five country, even on its firft difcovery, was very thinly inhabited. 
We are told by M. Fasry, who penetrated farther into North 
America than perhaps any other perfon, and where the favages, of 
courfe, could have fuffered no diminution of population from the 
depredations of Europeans, that, in this region, he frequently travel- 
led two hundred leagues without fecing a human creature, or per- 
ceiving any marks which indicated the adjacent country to be inha- 
bited ; and that, when he did meet with any Indian huts, they were 
generally diftant from each other about one hundred leagues, and 
the whole inhabitants feldom exceeded twenty individuals. It is 
true, that, along the banks of rivers and lakes, they are more nume- 
rous, and fometimes even troublefome to the European colonitts. 
In thofe nations, however, the number of perfons feldom amounts to 
more than three or four thoufand, who are {pread over a vaft extent 


of country. 


The multiplication of the human fpecies, in every climate, de- 
pends more upon their union into a focial ftate than any other _cir- 
cumftance. Men, comparatively, would not be fo numerous as the 
wild quadrupeds, if they did not derive mutual fupport from each 
other. The bifons, or wild oxen of North America, exceed perhaps, 
in numbers, thofe of the human fpecies. But, though population. 
be one refult of fociety, their increafed numbers give rife to and. 

{trengthen 
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ftrengthen their union. Hence it may be prefumed, that the want 
of civilization in the New World is chiefly owing to its being thinly 
inhabited ; for though, originally, cach nation exhibited different 
manners- and cuftoms; though fome of them were more daftardly, 
cruel, and favage than others; yet they were all ignorant, ftupid, 
and equally deftitute of induftry and of arts. 


Though North America, however, affords favages only, Mexico 
and Peru prefented to the view of Europeans 4 civilifed people go- 
verned by laws and by regal eftablifhments. They were pofletled 
of arts, of induftry, and of religion. They lived in cities, where 
the fovereign, by his authority, maintained order and police. Thefe 
people, who, at the time of their being difcovered, were exceedingly 
numerous, cannot be regarded as new nations, or, by reafon of their 
remotenefs, as originating from individuals who had paffed the At- 
lantic from the Old Continent. The inhabitants of Florida, along 
the Miffiippi, and of the more foutherly regions, are more tawny 
than thofe of Canada. The paint and oil with which they befmear 
their bodies, make their colour unnaturally olive. We are informed 
by CorEAL, that, in Florida, the women are ftrong, tall, and, like 
the men, of an olive colour; that they paint their arms, legs, and 
bodies, with different colours, which remain perpetually, becaufe, by 
the operation of puncturing, they are indelibly engrained in the 
fkin ; that the olive colour does not proceed fo much from the heat 
of the climate, as from the oil with which their fkins are varnithed. 
He farther tells us, that the women are very active; that they fwim 
acrofs broad rivers, each with an infant in her arms; and that they 
climb with agility the higheft trees*. The whole of thefe qualities 

they 


* Le Voyage de Coreal, tom. 1. p. 36. 
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they poffefs in common with the Canadians and the other favages of 
femerica. | 

It is remarked by Father du Tertrz, that the Caribbees are, in ge- 
neral, tall, and have an agreeable afpeét; that they are healthy, ftrong, 
and active; that the countenances of fome of them are flat, and their 
nofes deprefled: But thefe features are not natural; they are induced 
artificially, foon after birth, by the parents. Moft of the Caribbees 
have {mall, black eyes, long, fmooth, black hair, and white teeth. 
Their colour is tawny or olive. This colour is the effe& of Nature, 
and not of art; for their offspring, who have been brought up in 
Europe, and denied the ufe of paint, had the fame colour with that 
of their parents. Thefe favages, though cruel to their enemies, are na- 
turally of a mild and compaffionate difpofition. Without diftinétion, 
they marry ftrangers, or their own mothers; and many of them 
poffefs, at the fame time, two fifters, or the mother an hter, and 
even their own daughter. With regard to their wives, Se: men par- 
don, with the greateft eafe, their unfaithfulnefs ; ut they never for- 
sive the man who debauches them. They feed upon crabs, turtles, 
fithes, lizards, and ferpents, which they feafon with pimento, and, the 
powder of manioc *, As they are indolent to excefs, and accuftomed 
to an unreftrained independence, they can never, like the Negroes, 
be reconciled to any regular kind of labour. They exert every ef- 
fort to preferve their liberty, and, rather than work, they will die of 
hunger, or of melancholy. The Arrouaguas, who have milder dif- 
pofitions than the Caribbees, are fometimes employed as labourers, 
but only in their favourite exercifes of hunting or fifhing. The Bra- 
filian flaves have nearly the fame difpofitions. They are not, how- | 


Vox. II. * G & ever, 






* Hift. gen. des Antilles, par du Tertre, tom. 2, p. ‘4 53. 
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ever, fo indolent, ftupid, and melancholy, as the other favages of Ame- 
rica. When gently treated, they will fubmit to any manual opera- 
tion, except that of cultivating the ground, which they regard as the 
greateft mark of flavery. = é 


The female Caribbees are fat, and pretty handfome. Their eyes 
and hair are black, their mouths f{mall, their teeth white; and they 
are referved and modeft in their behaviour. They ufe paint; but 
they do not, like the men, make black lines on their faces and other 
pasts of the body. They wear fmall aprons only, which are made 
of cotton, ftudded with beads, and eight or ten inches in breadth, by 
five or fix inlength. Befide thefe aprons, which they purchafe from 
the Europeans, they employ collars of the fame cloth, which hang 
down upon their breafts. Of this ftuff they likewile wear bracelets, 
and ear-rings compofed of firings of beads, or made of a blue ftone. 
The only ogber ornament peculiar to the women is a bufkin of cot- 
ton ftudd - Frith beads, which extends from the calf of the leg to 
the ankles. When girls attain the age of puberty, they are allowed 
aprons and bufkins, the laft of which are made fo ftrait, that they 
cannot be removed. This apparatus prevents the lower parts of the 
legs from thickening, and the upper parts, of coucfe, grow larger and 





ftronger *. 


In Mexico and Peru, the inhabitants are fo intermixed, that it is 
difficult to fee two countcnances of the fame complexion. The city 
of Mexico.is compofed of Europeans, fouth and narth American In- 
dians, Negroes of Africa, Mulattoes, and Mongrels of every {pecies ft. 
The genuine natives are olive and brown, nimble, and well-propor- 

tioned. 


* Nouv. Voy. aux. Ifles, tom. 2. p. 8. 
+ Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil 11. p. 119 
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tioned. “On their eye-brows, their hair is fcanty, ‘but that on their 
‘heads is black and very long *. ; 


: We are informed by Warer, that, in the Ifthmus of America, 
the natives are of a good ftature and fhape. They have elegant 
limbs, a full cheft, and are remarkably fleet in the chace. The wo- 
men are fhort and fquat. Both fexes have round faces, flat fhort 
nofes, large eyes, generally of a grey colour, and very brilliant, pro- 
minent fore-heads, thin lips, white teeth, and very regular features. 
Their hair is tong, black, and Mraight ; and, if they did not pull out 
the hairs, the men would have beards, Their-colour is tawny, and 
their eye-brows are black. 


Thefe people, however, are not the only natives of this Ifthmus. 
There are among them a {pecies of white men, whofe colour refem- 
bles that of milk. Their bodies are covered with a fhort white 
down; which, upon the face, is not fo thick as to conceal the fkin. 
Their hair, as well as their eye-brows, are perfectly white. Thefe 
Indians are fhorter than the others ; and it is fingular, that their eye- 
lids have the form of crefcents, with the points turned downward. 
Their eyes are fo weak, that, during the day, they have no diftina 
perception of objects. They fee beft by the mild light of the moon. 
They cannot endure hard labour. During the day they fleep, and 
feldom go abroad but in the night. When the moon fhines, they 
run nimbly through the deepeft fhades of the forefts, with as much 
eafe and fafety as other men do in the brighteft day. Thefe men, 
upon the whole, are by no means fo vigorous as the other In- 
dians. They conftitute a peculiar and diftin® race. It fometimes 
happens, however, that a copper-coloured male and female produce 

Gg 2 * one 

* Voy. de Coreal, tom. 1. p. 116. 
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one of thefe white children. WaArFreER, from whom thefe facts are 
enumerated, tells us, that he had feen children of this kind when they 
exceeded not their firft year *. If this narrative be true, the confti- 
tution and the colour of thefe white Indians muft be a kind of ‘dif- 
cafe derived from their parents. But, if they are produced by thofe 
of a copper colour, then they muft form a diftin& race, refem- 
bling the Chacrelas of Java, and the Bedas of Ceylon. But, if thefe 
whites really proceed from capper-coloured parents, it mutt likewife 
be allowed, that the Bedas and Chacrelas have been produced: by 
tawny progenitors ; and that they form not a particular race, but are 
only individuals, who, by fome accidental and unknown caufe, have 
affumed a colour different from that of their original ftock. 


This laft idea feems to be the moft probable. ‘Fhe occafional pro~ 
duction of whites by Negroe parents adds great force to this theory. 
We have defcriptions of two white Negroes in the Hiftory of the 
French Academy. ‘ I have feen one of them, fays the CounT DE 
BuFrFron, ‘ and am affured that they are very: frequent among the 
* Negroes of Africa +. What I have feen, independently: of the re- 
“ lations of voyagers, leaves me no room.to doubt concerning the ori- 
“ gin of thefe white Negroes) They are only Negroes who have de- 
* generated from their race, and not a particular permanent {pecies 
* of men: Ina word, they. are among the Negroes what Warer tells 
us the white Indians are among the yellow or copper-coloured In- 
dians of Darien, and, probably, what the Chacrelas and Bedas are 
‘ among the brown Indians of the Eafk. It is-fingular, that this va- 


é 


& 


riation of Nature takes place only from black to white, and not 
‘ from white to black. It is no lefs fingular, that all the people in 
“ the Eaft Indies, in Africa, and in-America, where thefe white men 

* appear, 
* Dampier, tom, 4. p. 252. ¢ Venus Phyfique. 
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* appear, lie under the fame latitude: The Ifthmius of Darien, the 
* Negroe country, and the ifland of Ceylon, are under the very fame 
* parallel. White, then, appears to be the primitive colour of Na- 
* ture, which may be varied by climate, by food, and by mannete, 
* to yellow, brown, and black, and which, in certain circumftances, 
* returns, but fo greatly altered, that it has little or no refemblance 
‘ to the original whitenefs.’ 


The two extremes of blacknefs and whitenefs continually approach 
each other. In her moft feemingly perfe@& exertions, Nature made 
men white, and, after undergoing every poffible fhade, fhe ftill ren- 
ders them white. But the fpecific whitenefs is very different from 
the accidental. We have fimilar examples in the vegctable kingdom. 
A white flower, even in the quality of whitenefs, is very different 
from a red one which has been rendered white by froft, or by ex+ 
clufion from light. 


The Indians of Peru, and efpecially thofe who live in the plains 
and along the fea-coafts, are, like the inhabitants of the Ifthmus, of a 
copper colour. But thofe who occupy the elevated parts of the 
country between the two ranges of the Cordeliers, are almoft as white 
as the Europeans, In Peru, fome parts of the country are a league 
higher than others; which produces a greater variation on the tempe- 
rature. of the climate than.an hundred leagues of latitude. The In- 
dians of Guiana, and along the river of the Amazons, are all more 
or lefs of a.ttawny reddith colour. CONDAMINE tells us, that the 
differences in the fhades are chiefly occafioned by the temperature of 
the air,.which varies from the heat of the Torrid Zone, to the great 
colds produced by the neighbourhood of the fnow *: That the Oma- 


eas, 
*: Voy. dela Condamine, p. 49. 
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guas, and fome other favages, flatten the faces of thetr children by 
lacing their heads between two boards * ; that others pierce the nof- 
trils, lips, or cheeks, and place in them feathers, the bones of fithes, 
and fimilar ornaments ; that moft of them bore their ears, and, in- 
ftead of ear-rings, employ herbs and fowers f. In Brafil, the fa- 
vages are nearly of the fame fize with the Europeans; but they are 
‘ftronger, and more agile: Neither are they fubjeéted to“fo many dif- 
eafes; and their longevity is great. Their hair is black, and feldom 
grows hoary with age. Their colour is tawny, or a mixture of red 
and brown. Their heads are large, their fhoulders broad, and their 
hait’is long. They pull the hairs out of their beards, their eye- 
brows, and all parts of their bodies, which makes them have an un- 
common and a ferocious appearance. ‘Their under lip they pierce, 
and as an ornament infert into it a green ftone, or a {mall polithed 
bone. Immediately after birth, the mothers flatten the nofes of their 
children. The whole of them go abfolutely naked, and paint their 
bodies with different colours. ‘Thofe who inhabit the fea-coafts are 
now fomewhat civilized by their intercourfe with the Portuguefe ; 
but moft of thofe who occupy the interior parts of the country are 
ftill favages. <A favage people are not to be civilized by force or by 
flavery. In thefe favage nations, the miffionaries have polifhed more 
men than the arms of thofe princes by whom they were fubdued. 
The ferocity and ftubbornnefs of the favages of Paraguay were con- 
quered by the humanity, the gentlenefs, and the venerable example 
of the mifionarics. They frequently begged to be inftruGed in that 
law by which men were rendered fo perfe& ; and they often follow- 
ed its precepts, and united with fociety {. In general, the natives of 


Paraguay 
* Voy. de la Condamine, p. 72. + Ibid. p. 48. 
{ Voy. de Lery, p. 108.3 Coreal, tom. 1. p. 163. ; Mem. pour fervir a Phift. des In- 
des, p. 287.3; L’Hift. des Indes, par Mafiggiiils 9 1. ; Pyrard, tom. 2. p. 337.3 Lettres 
Edifiantes, Recucil 15. p. 331. &c. 
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Paraguay are talt and well-proportionéd. Thetr countenances are 
long, and their fkin is olive-coloured *. 

We are informed by Frezrer, that the natives of Chili, like 
thofe of Peru, are tawny, their colour refembling reddith copper. 
This colour differs from that of the Mulattoes, who, as they are pro-~ 
duced by the commixture of whites and blacks, are of a brown co- 
lour, or a mixture of black and white. On the contrary, the South 
American Indians are yellow, or rather reddifh. In Chili, the inha- 
bitants are of a middle fize. They have large chefts, thick limbs, 
{mall eyes, long ears, ftraight, bufhy, black hair, and counterl¥nces 
by no means agreeable. They pull the hairs out of their beards, 
and lengthen their ears). ‘Though the climate is not hot, they gene- 
rally wear no clothes, except a {kin thrown over their fhoulders. 

It has been alleged, that, on the confines of Terra Magellanica, 
and near the extremity of Chili, there exifts a gigantic race of men. 
FREZIER tells us, trufting to the authority of fome Spaniards, that 
thefe men are nine or ten feet in height. Thefe gigantic men, he 
remarks, are called Patagonians, and live on the eaftern parts of the 
coaft. This ftory of the Patagonians was afterwards confidered as 
fabulous, becaufe the Indians along the Straits of Magellan were 
found not to exceed the common ftature of mankind. This circum- 
ftance, he continues, might have deceived FROGER, in his narrative 
of the voyage of M. pe Gunnes; for both fpecies of men are faid to 
have been feen by the crew of the fame veffel. The crew of the James 
of St Malo, we are told, faw, in Gregory Bay, in the year 1709, feven 
of thefe giants; and the crew of the St Peter of Marteilles faw {ix 

of 


* Coreal, tom. 1. p. 240. and 259.3 Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil 12. p. 391.3 Ibid. 
Recueil 11. p. 391.3 and Recueil 12. ped. 
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of them, to whom they offered bread, brandy, and wine; which, 
though they had given prefents of arrows to the {ailors, and affifted 
them in bringing the fhip’s boat afhore, they refufed*. As M. DE 
FREz1zR, hawever, does not fay: that he had {een any of; thefe gi- 
gantic favages, and as the relations concerning them are full of exag- 
gerations upon other fubjedts, the exiftence of a race of giants, fo high 
as ten feet, muft ftill remain problematical. The bodies of fuch men 
muft be-eight times the bulk of thofe of ordinary perfons, About 
five feetsis the mean height of the human fpecies; and the extremes 
feldom exceed a foot above or below this ftandard. Giants and 
dysarfs who exceed thefe terms are accidental varieties only, and not 
diftin& and permanent races. Befides, if thefe Magellanic giants 
have any exiftence, their numbers muft be very fmall; far the fa- 
vages found along the Straits, and in the adjacent iflands, are of a 
middle fize. They are of an olive colour; and they have large 
chefis, {quat bodies, thick legs, and ftraight black hair +. In fine, 
their ftayure does not exceed the ordinary fize, and, both in colour 
and hair, they refemble the other Americans, 


In condugiing a narrative of this nature, compiled from a multipli- 
city of voyages written by various authors, and in different lan- 
guages, it muft of neceflity, aflume a defultory appearance. But, as 
the great object of this.chapter is, to give concife ideas concerning 
the fituation, character, manners, religion, and government of man- 
kind almoft from the South to the North Pole, every indulgence is 
to be expected from an intelligent reader. To accomplith this pur- 


fe 

® Voy. de Frezier, p 75. : “es 
+ Coreal, p. 231. and 284.; PHift. de la eonquéte des Moluques, par Argenfola, 
tom. I. p. 35. and 295.3 Le Voy. le M. de Gennes, par Froger, p. 97.5 Les Voy. de 
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pofe, the-quantity of reading is immenfes but _— I have made 
of #, others mufi determine. ! r 


With this view, leaving the weft coaft of America,%- 
to give a curfory account of the inhabitants of fame of the iMende ia 
the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. y 3 TS 

"he 

Before proceeding to more particular ebfervations, one general re- 
mark cannot efcape notice. The natives of the aumerous tflands 
fcattered through this immenfe ocean, admit of two ebvious and 
characteriftic divifions, namely, the /riendly, generous, and hofpitable ; 
and the darbarous, brutal, and 


On each of thefe fubjects particular examples can only be 
hibited.—At Otaheite and feveral other iflands, the natives, a8 a 
mark of intended friendfhip, uniformly prefent, like the northern 
nations of old, green branches of trees. When Captain Cook and his 
aflociates anchored in a fine bay, called Motavai *, they were inftant- 
ly furrounded by the natives in their canoes, who exchanged cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, and fome {mall fifhes, for beads and fimilar trifles. 
‘ The bread-fruit,, Gaptain Cook informs us, ‘ grows on a tree 
© that is about the fize of a middling oak. Its leaves are frequently 
‘ a foot and.an half long, of an oblong fhape, deeply infinuated like 
‘ thofe of the: fig-tree, which they refemble in confiftence and colour, 
‘ and in the exuding of a white milky juice upon being broken. 
© The fruit is about the fize and fhape of a child’s head; and the 
¢ furface is ’reticulated, not much unlike a truffle. It is covered 
‘ with a thin fein, and has a core about as big as the handle of a 
‘ {mall knife. ‘The eatable part lies between the fkin and the core: 

Vou. Il. ! Hh * It 
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‘ Tt teas white as fnow; and fomewhat of theconfiftence of new 
© bread. It muft be roafted before it is “€aten, being firft divided 
* {nto three or four parts. Its tafte is infipid, with'a flight fweet- 
‘ nefs, fomevhat refemibling that of the crumb~of wheaten bread 
‘ mixed with a Jerufalem.anichoke *.’ 


In this voyage, Captain Cook was attended by the celebrated 
Mr Banks, {now Sir Josepx), and Dr SoLranpDeER,’ geritlemen 
highly qualified for fcrutinizing every department of Nature, whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, When they landed, they were ami- 
cably received by fome hundreds of the inhabitants, though the lat- 
ter were ftruck with fuch awe, that the firft who approached crept 
_ almoft upon his hands and knees. He, however, prefented the ufual 
fymbol of peace, a green branch of atree. Captain CooK gnd his 
company took a walk for fome miles in the woods, attended by a 

numerous train of natives, who had now relinquifhed their timidity 
~ and become familiar. * As we went along,’ Captain Coox remarks, 
‘ we diftributed beads and other fmall prefents among them, and 
‘ had the fatisfaCtion to fee that they were much gratified. Our 
‘ circuit-was not lefs than four or five miles, through groves of trees, 
“ which were loaded with cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, and afforded 
‘ the moft grateful fhade. Under thefe trees were the habitations 
‘ of the people, moft of them being only a roof without walls; and 
‘ the whole f{cene realized the poetical fables of Arcadia +.’ 


A curious cuftom, though prattifed by fome other iflanders, was 
here exhibited. ‘ Two men,’ fays Captain Coox, ‘ of fuperior 
.“ rank came ca board, and each fingled out his friend; one of them, 
‘ whofe name was found to be Maranau, fixed upon Mr BANKs, 

6 


and 


* HWawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 80. + Ibid. p. 83. 
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‘and the other upon me. This ceremony-corifHfted ‘in taking off 
* great part of their clothes and putting them on us. In return for 
* this, we prefented each of them with a hatchet and fome beads *.’ 
After this interchange of prefents.with Toor AHAH, the natives; both 
males and females, continues Captain Cook, ‘ attended‘ us to feveral 
* large houfes, in which we walked about with great freedom. The 
* ladies fhowed us all the civility of which, in our fituation, we 
‘ could accept; and, on their part, feemed to -have no fcruple that 
‘ would have prevented its being carried farther tT.’ Next day, 
Captain Cook and his affociates took leave of their friendly chief, 
and directed their courfe along the fhore. In their-walk, they met, 
at the head of a numerous train of people, another chief, called 
Tupourat Tamaipe, with whom amity was eftablifthed by mutually 
exchanging branches of trees, putting their hands on their left 
breafts, and pronouncing the word Zao, which fignifies friend. 
The chief then invited them to eat, which offer they readily accep- 
ted, and made a hearty meal upon fith, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and 
plantains. ‘ During this vifit,’ continues Captain Cook, ‘a wife 
© of our noble hoft, whofe name was Zomio, did Mr Banks the 


honour to place herfelf upon the fame matt, clofe by him. Tomio 


“~ 


was not in the firft bloom of her youth; nor did fhe appear to 


have been ever remarkable for her beauty. He did not, therefore, 


a“ 


I believe, pay her the moft flattering attention. It happened too, 


“” 


as a farther mortification to this lady, that, feeing a very pretty 


~ 


girl among the crowd, he, not adverting to the dignity of his 


ta) 


companion, beckoned to her to come tq him. The girl, after fome 


wv 


intreaty, complied, and fat down on the other fide of him. He 
loaded her with beads, and every fhowy trifle that could pleafe her. 
His Princefs, though fhe was fomewhat mortified at the preference 
Hh a, that 

* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol, 2. p. 84. + Ibid. p. 85. 
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* that was given to her rival, did not difcomtinue her civilities, but. 
© Mill affiduoufly fupplied him wrh:the milk of .the.cocoartree, and 
‘ fuch other dainties as were inher reach.’ In fimilar. cireumftances, 
could ang Princefs in Europe have.condudted herfelf with more dig- 
‘nity, politenefs, and propriety ?: =‘ Lo 


At firft fight, there appears a fingular trait in the character of the 
natives even of Otaheite, and other friendly and placid iflanders. 
They are all arrant thieves, and can pick pockets with the dexterity 
of the moft expert London blackguard*, Their thefts, however, 
admit of the ftrongeft apology. We do not learn that they fteal 
from each other, but from ftrangers, who exhibit fuch uncommon 
and alluring objects, that the temptation is almoft irrefiftible f. 
The accuracy and expedition, however, of their police is aftonifhing, 
A complaint of this kind is no foaner made to a chief, than he in- 
ftantly defpatches his meffengers ; and the thieves are apprehended 
and the ftolen articles reftored in a few hours. Upon this fubje@, 
Captam Cook, with much propriety, remarks, that thefe people 
‘ fhow an intelligence and influeace which would do honour to any 
¢ fyftem of government, however regular and improved {,’ But, he 
afterwards remarks, * Fhat the people of this country, of allranks, 
‘men and women, are the arrantefi thieves upon the face of the 


‘ earth ||.’ 


As an apology for the thievith difpofition of thefe ignorant and 
innocent people, Captain CooK, with much humanity and good 
fenfe, remarks, ‘ That we muft not eftimate the virtue of thefe 


* people by the only ftandard of merality, the me of their 
© conduct 


* See Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 87. et alibi pafim. 
+ This idea is-contradicted, Ibid. p. 170, + Ibid. p. 88. Ibid. p. roc. 
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conduct to what in their opinion is right; .bat\we awit not hafti- 
* ly cosobide, that theft is-a teflimony of the dame depravity in them 
* that.t 3.ia us, in the inftanoes in which our people were ‘fufferers 
* by their difhonefty:y. for thein temptation: was fach, as. to! farsionnt 
would be confidered as a proof of uncammon integrity . among 
thofe who have more knowledge, better principles, and ftronger 
motives to refift the temptations of illicit advantage. An Indian 
among penny knives and beads, or even nails and broken glafs, ig 
in the fame ftate of trial with the meancft fervant in Europe among 


wn 


n 
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* unlocked coffers of jewels and gold *.” . 


The principal object of this voyage was to, make obfervations on 
a tranfit of the planet Venus ower the Sun’s difk ; which, to the im- 
mortal honour of his Majefty Gzorce ILI. was performed under 
Iris aufpices. ‘This tranfit happened on the third day of June 1769 ; 
and the reader may fee a particular defcription of it in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, vol. 61. part 2. p. 37Q ef feqge. 


With regard to funeral rites, the people of thefe iflands never dury 
their dead under ground. About this time died afi old woman: of 
fomre rank, who was related-to Tomro, which gave our voyagers 
an opportunity of obferving how thefe people difpofe of their dead. 
In the middle of a {mall fquare, neatly railed in with bamboo; ‘the 


awning of a canoe was raifed wpon two pofts, and under this the 
body was depofited upon a frame. It was ‘covered with fine cloth;, 
and neat it -was placed bread-fruit, fifth, and other provifions. We 
were informed by our-friend:-Tusoural TAMAIDE, that the food . 
was placed there as an offering to their:gods.' Imthe-front of the 
area was a kind of ftile, where the relations of the deceafed ftood: 
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* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 102.3485 
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* to pay the tribute of their forrow; and under the awning were 
* innumerable {mall pieces of cloth, on which the tears and the blood 
* of the mourners had been fhed; for, in their paroxyfms of grief, 
* it is an ‘univerfal cuftom to wound themfelves with the fhark’s 
* tooth *.’ This cuftom, of expreffing grief by wounding them- 
felves, is not peculiar to any nation. Even in the civilized nations 
of Europe, extreme grief is often expreffed by violently: beating the 
breaft, tearing the hairs from the head, and '‘fometimes by actual fui- 
cide. The pradtice of expofing the dead above ground, till the fleth 
is confumed by putrefaction, and afterwards burying the bones, does 
not admit of an eafy explanation. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that Erran and ApoLtonius Ruopivs mention a fimilar cuftom 
among the antient inhabitants of Colchis, a country of Afia now 
known under the appellation of Mingrefia. ‘This manner of treat- 
ing the dead, however, was not extended to both fexes. The men 
were wrapped in a hide, and hung up in the air by a chain; but the 
women were buried in the earth: A diftin@ion which might origi- 


nate from the extreme jealoufy, or rather delicacy, of the Afiatics. 


In a morning walk, Mr BANKS met a number of natives, whom 
he difcovered to be a band of mufcians. Having learnt where they 
were to fpend the evening, Mr Banks and the other gentlemen 
gave their attendance. The band confifted of two players on the 
flute and three drummers. The dfummers accompanied the mufic 
with their voices ; and the gentlemen were not a little furprifed to 
difcover that shey were generally the fubject of the fong. ‘ We did 
‘ not expect,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ to have found, among the un- 
‘ civilized inhabitants of this fequeftered fpot, a character which has 
© been the fubject of fuch praife and veneration, where genius and 

° knowledge 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 142. 
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knowledge’ have becn moft confpicucus; yet thefe were the bards 
or minftrels of Otaheite. Their fong was unpremeditated, and ac- 
companied with mufic; they were continually going about from 
place to place ;' and they were rewarded by the mafter. of the 
houfe, and the audience *.’ 


On the 29th day of June 1769, Captain Cook and the other 


gentlemen went to the diftri@ called Paparra, the property of their 
friends Oamo and OBeEREA, where they meant to fleep. ‘ We 


¢ 
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went on fhore about an hour before night, and found that they 
were both abfent, having left their habitations to pay us a vifit at 
Matavai. This, however, did not alter our purpofe. We took 
up our quarters at the houfe of OBEREA, which, though fmall, 
was vcry neat, and, at this time, had no inhabitant but her father, 
who received us with looks that bid us welcome. Having taken 


‘ poffeflion, we were willing to improve the little day-light that was 


left us; and therefore walked out to a point, upon which we had 
feen, at a diftance, trecs that are here called Etoa, which general- 
ly diftinguith the places where thefe people bury the bones of their 
dead. Their name for fuch burying-grounds, which are alfo 
places of worfhip, is Moraz. We were foon ftruck with the fight 
of an enormous pile, which, we were told, was the Morai of 
Oama and OBEREA, andthe principal piece of Indian archite€ture 
in the ifland. It was a pile of ftone-work, raifed pyramidically, 
upon an oblong bafe, or fquare, two hundred and fixty-feven feet 
long, and eighty-feven feet wide. It was built like the {mall py- 
ramidal mounts upon which we fometimes fix the pillar of a fun- 
dial, where each fide is a flight of fteps. The fteps, however, at. 
the fides, were broader than thofe at the ends; fo that it termi- 

* nated 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 147 
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* nated not in a fquare of aaa figure. with the bafe, tut in aridee, 
like the roof of a houfe * 


Thefe people: have a cuftom of anointing their heads with an oll 
exprefied from the cocoa-nut, in which fome fweet herbs or flowers 
have been infufed. As the oil is generally rancid, the {mell is at 
firft very offenfive; ‘ and,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ as they live 
* in a hot country, and have no fuch thing as a comb, they are not 
able to keep their heads free from lice, which the children and com- 
mon people fometimes pick out and eat: A hateful cuftom, whol- 
ly different from their manners in every other particular; for they 
are delicate and cleanly almoft without example; and thofe to 
whom we diftributed combs foon delivered themfelves from ver- 
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The cufiom of tatiowing, or ftaining various parts of their bodies 
by means of {mall pun@ares and a kind of lamp-black, is general 
here, as well as in many other parts of the world. But they feldom 
or never deform their faces with thefe marks. ‘ It is ftrange,’ Cap- 
tain Cook remarks, ‘ that thefe people fhould value themfelves upon 
* what is no diftinction; for I never faw a native of this ifland, ei- 
‘ ther man of woman, in a ftate of maturity, in whom thefe marks 
‘ were wanting t’—Their garmemts confift of cloth, or matting, of 
various kinds. The cloth, which {s a vegetable math, like our pa- 
per, they wear in dry weather only, becaufe it will not bear wetting ; 
and the matting when it rains. Thefe garments are put on in many 
different fafhions according as fancy directs; for no part of their 
clothes is cut into fhape, nor are any two pieees fewed together. * As 

, * finery,’ 

* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 166. 

' Thid. p. 180 t Ibid. p. 191. 
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‘ finery,’ Gaptain Cook r , ‘is always troublefeme, and parti- 
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cularly in a hot country, where it confifts of putting one covering 
upon another, the women of rank always uncover themfelves as 
low as the wait in the evening, throwihg off all that they aéar on 
the upper part of the bedy, with the fame negligence or eafe as our 
ladies would lay by a cardinal or double handkerchief. And the 
chiefs, even when they vifited us, though they had as much cloth 


‘round their-middle as would clothe a dozen people, had frequently 


the reft of the body quite naked. Upon their legs and feet they 
wear no covering; but they fhade their faces from the fun 
with little bonnets, either of matting or of cocoa-nut leaves. 
This, however, is-not all their head-drefs: The women fometimes 
wear little turbans, and fometimes a drefs which they value much 
more, and which, indeed, is much more becoming, called Zomou. 
The Zomou confifts of human hair; plaited in threads, fcarcely 
thicker than fewing filk. Mr Banks has pieces of it above a mile 
in length without a knot. Thefe they wind round the head in 
fuch a manner as produces a very pretty effect, and in a very great 
quantity ; for I have feen five or fix fuch pieces wound about the 
head of one woman. Among thefe threads they ftick flowers of va- 
rious kinds *,’ The men likewife ornament their heads with the 


feathers of the Tropic-bird, and garlands of flowers. Befide flowers, 
their perfonal ornaments are not numerous: Both fexes wear ear- 
rings, but they are placed on one fide only: ‘ When we came,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ they confifted of {mall pieces of fhell, ftone, berries, 


red peas, or fome {mall pearls, three in a ftring; but our beads 
very foon fupplanted them all f. The children go perfe@ly na- 
Vou. II. Ii * ked ; 
® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p.a92, &c. 

+ Ibid. p. 194, 
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‘ ked; the boys till they are fix or feven years old, and the girls til! 
* they are three or four.’ 


In Otaheite, the houfes are all erected in the woods between the 
fea and the mountains; and no more ground is cleared for each 
houfe than is fufficient to.prevent the dropping of the branches upon 
the thatch. Hence from their houfes the inhabitants ftep immedi- 
ately into the moft delightful thades, formerly groves of bread-fruit 
and cocoa-nut trees, which are interfeted, in all direGions, by the 
paths that lead from one houfe to another. The ground which a 
houfe covers is generally a parallelogram of about twenty-four feet 
long, and eleven wide, over which a roof is raifed upon three rows 
of pofts, parallel to each other, one on each fide, and the other in the 
middle. This roof, which is thatched with palm-leaves, confifts of 
two flat fides that terminate in a ridge, exactly fimilar to the thatched 
houfes in Britain, The utmoft height of the infide is about nine 
feet, and the eaves on each fide reach to about three feet and a half 
of the ground. ‘ Below this,’ Captain Cook informs us, ‘ and 
* through the whole height at each end, it is open, no part of it be- 
* ing inclofed with a wall.—The floor is covered, fome inches deep, 
‘ with foft hay. Over this are laid mats; fo that the whole is one 
‘ cufhion, upon which they fit in the day, and fleep in the night. In 
* fome houfes, however, there is one ftool, which is wholly appro- 
‘ priated to the mafter of the family. Befides this, they have no 
‘ furniture, except a few little blocks of wood, the upper fide of 
‘ which is hollowed into a curve, and which ferve them for pil- 


‘ lows *.’ 


Their houfes are principally employed as dormitories ; for, except 


_ when 
* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 195. 
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when it rains, they eat their viduals in the open air, under the fhade 
of a neighbouring tree. ‘* The clothes that_they wear in the day 
* ferve them for covering in the night ; the floor is the common bed 
* of the whole houfehold, and is not divided by any partition. The 
* mafter of the houfe and his wife fleep in the middle, next to them 
‘ the married people, next to them the unmarried women, and next to 
* them, at a little diftance, the unmarried men; the fervants, or 
“ Toutous, as they are called, fleep in the open air, except it rains, 
* and, in that cafe, they come juft within the fhed *.’ They have 
houfes, however, of a much larger fize, built for the temporary ac- 
commodation of a whole diftri@. Some of thefe are 200 feet long’, 
30 broad, and, under the ridge, 20 feet high. Thefe houfes are built 
and maintained at the common expence of the diftid t. © Thefe 
© houfes, like thofe of feparate families, have no walls. Privacy, in- 
‘ deed, is little wanted among people who have not even the idea . 


‘ of indecency, either in words or actions f.’ 


The chief food of the natives of Otaheite confifts of vegetables. 
They have no tame animals, except poultry, hogs, and dogs, and 
thefe are not numerous. Captain Cook and his affociates agreed 
that a South Sea dog was little inferior to a Britifh lamb, which is 
probably occafioned by their being kept up, and fed folely upon ve- 
getables. The fea affords them’a great variety of fifhes; of which 
the {maller ones are generally caten raw, as we eat oifters. Their 
principal vegetable aliment is the bread-fruit, to obtain which it 
cofts them no other trouble than that of climbing a tree. The tree 
which produces this fruit does not, it is true, fhoot up {pontaneoufly : 
¢ But,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ if a man plants ten of them in his 

| Ti 2 * lifetime, 

* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 195. 

+ Ibid, p. 196. + Ibid. : 
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‘ lifetime, which he may do in about an hour, he will as complete- 
‘ ly fulfil his duty to his own and future generations, as the native 
of our lefs temperate climate can do by ploughing in the cold of 
winter, and reaping in the fummer’s heat, as often as thefe feafons 
return.—lIt is true, indeed, that the bread-fruit is not always in 
feafon ; but cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, and a great variety of 
* other fruits, fupply the deficiency *.” Their art of cookery is very 
fimple and limited. It confifts entirely of broiling and baking. 
Their drink, in general, is water, or the juice of the cacoa-nut, the 
art of producing intoxicating liquors by fermentation or diftillation 
being happily unknown to them. Neither do they chew any narco- 
tic fubftances, fuch as opium, beetle-root, and tobacca. ‘ Some of 
* them,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ drank freely of our liquors, and, in a 
‘ few inftances, became very drunk ; but the perfons to whom this 
‘ happened were fo far from defiring to repeat the debauch, that they 
would never touch any of our liquors afterwards. We were, how- 
ever, informed, that they became drunk by drinking a juice that is 
exprefled from. the leaves of a plant which they call va dua. 
This vice is almoft peculiar to the chiefs and confiderable perfons, 
who vie with each other in drinking the greateft number of 
draughts, each draught being about a pint t, They keep this in- 
toxicating juice with great care from their women t.’ 
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The quantity of food which thefe people eat at a meal is prodigi- 


gious. 

® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Caok’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 197. 

+ A fimilar practice was long prevalent in Scotland. When a lady’s health. was 
drunk to, if any gentleman in company faid more, the antagonifts proceeded to double 
the quantity cach time the word was repeated, till it terminated in one of them falling 
from His chair. This abfurd and hurtfuk amufement has, for fome years, happily 
ceafed. 

+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, voli 2. p. 200. 
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gious. ‘ I have feen one man,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ devour two 
* or three fifhes as big as a perch; three bread-fruits, each bigger 
‘ thaa two fifts; fourteen or fifteen plantains or bananas, each of 
* them fix or feven inches long, and four or five round; and near a 
‘quart of the pounded bread-fruit, which is as fubitantial as the 
* thickeft unbaked cuftard *. 


It is.a fingular cuftom among the Otaheiteans, that, though fond 
of fociety, and particularly that of their women, they always eat 
alone. ‘ How a meal,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ which every where 
elfe brings families and friends together, came to feparate them 
here, we often inquired, but could never learn. They eat ‘alone, 
they faid, becaufe it was right ; but why it was right to eat alone, 
they never attempted to tell us. Such, however, was the force of 
habit, that they exprefled the ftrongeft diflike, and even difguft, at 
our eating in fociety, efpecially with our women, and of the fame 
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victuals. Even two brothers and two fifters have each their fepa- 


n 


rate bafkets with.provifion and the apparatus of their meal. When 


bad 


they firft vifited us.at our.ténts, each brought his bafket with -him; 
and, when we fat down to table, they would go out, fit down up- 
on the ground, at two or three yards diftance from each other, and, 
turning their faces different ways, take their repaft without inter 


‘ changing a fingle word T, 
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Flutes and ‘drums are their only mufical inftruments. The flutes 
are made.of hollow bamboos, and the drums of hollowed blocks ‘of ' 
wood, of a cylindrical form, folid at one end, and, at the other, 
covered with.a thark’s fkin. Thefe drums they beat with their 

* hands, 


*® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p, 202. 
+ Ibid. p. 203. . 
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hands, and not with fticks; and they know how to tune two drums 
of different notes into concord. 


With regard to fexes, the natives of Otaheite feem not to have 
even the fenfe of modefty.’, Among other amufements, they have a 
dance, called Timorodee, which is performed by young girls, It 
confifts of motions and geflures extremely wanton and diffolute. 
Thefe people have afcended a fcale of fenfuality unknown to every 
other nation whofe manners have been recorded. ‘ A very confi- 
¢ derable number of the people of Otaheite, of ‘both fexes,’ Captain 
Cook tells us, ‘ have formed themfelves into focieties, in which 


‘ every woman is common to every man. Thefe focieties are dif- 


tinguifhed by the name of Arreoy ; and the members have meet- 


nn 


ings, at which no other is prefent, where the men amufe them- 


{elves by wreftling, and the women, notwithftanding their occa- 


fional conneétion with different men, dance the Zimorodee in all 


its latitude, as an incitement to defires which, it is faid, are fre- 
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quently gratified upon the fpot. ‘This, however, is comparatively 


a 


nothing. If any of the women happen to be with child, which, 


“ 


in this manner of life, happens lefs frequently than if they were 


a 


to cohabit only with one man, the poor infant is {mothered the 


moment it is born, that it may be no incumbrance to the father, 
e ® ° ® e 
nor interrupt the mother in the pleafures of her diabolical proftitu- 
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‘ tion. A practice fo horrid,’ continues our author, ‘ fhould not be 
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imputed to human beings upon dlight evidence ;.dut I have fuch as 


abundantly juftifies me in the account I have given. The people 
themfelves are fo far from concealing their conneétion with fuch a 
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fociety as a difgrace, that they boaft of it as a privilege ; and both 


myfelf and Mr Banks, when particular perfons have been pointed 


rm 


out to us as members of the Arreoy, have queftioned them about it, 


* and 
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ee 
‘ and received the account that has been here given from their own 
* lips. They have acknowledged, that they have long been mem- 
* bers of this accurfed Society, that they belonged to it at that time, 


* and that feveral of their children had been put to death *. 


The natives of Otaheite are extremely attentive to perfonal clean- 
linefs. Both fexes uniformly bathe themfelves three times every day ; 
as foo St tiey rife in the morning, at noon, and before they go to 
fleep at night. This operation they perform either in the fea, or 
in fome adjacent river. 


Their chief manufacture is cloth, which confifts of three kinds, 
and is compofed of the bark of three different trees, the Chinefe pa- 
per mulberry, the bread-fruit tree, and a tree which refembles the 
wild fig-tree of the Weft Indies. The cloth procured from the pa- 
per mulberry is the fineft and whiteft, This kind is chiefly worn 
by people of fome diftinétion, and, when dyed red, takes a better co- 
lour. <A fecond kind, which is inferior both in whitenefs and foft- 
néfs, they make of the bread-fruit tree: It is worn chiefly by the 
lower clafs of people. A third fort they derive from a tree that re- 
{embles the fig. This cloth, though not fo pleafing to the eye or the 
touch, is the moft valuable, becaufe it refifts the operation of water, 
which the other two fpecies cannot. Thefe three ufeful trees, as 
might be expected, are propagated with care and diligence. The li- 
ber, or inner rind of the bark, is alone employed ; and the operation 
of making the various kinds of cloth is performed by mafhing the 
fub@inces in water, and beating them into form with bone-mallets. 
This fpecies of manufacture, though different, is fomewhat fimilar to 

our 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 207, &c.: 
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* 
eur making of paper *. Thefe cloths they dye with feveral colours, 
but chiefly red and yellow. Their dyes, or rather pigments, confift 
of.the exprefled juices of various vegetables. 


Thefe people likewife manufacture matting of many different 
kinds ; fome of which are finer and better than any we have in Eu- 
rope. The coarfer matting they fleep upon, and the finer they wear 
as garments in wet weather. In making bafkets and wicker-work, 
they are alfo very ingenious and dexterous. ‘ Their bafkets,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ are of a thoufand different patterns, many of then 
* exceedingly neat; and the making them is an art that every one 
‘ practifes, both men and women f.’ Of the bark of the Poerox, or 
Libifcus tileaceus of LINNAEUS, they make ropes and fifhing lines, 
from the thicknefs of an inch to that of a packthread; with thefe they 
make nets for fifhing. With thread made of the fibres of cocoa-nut, 
they faften together the feveral parts of their canoes. ‘ Of the bark 
‘ of the Erowa,’ Captain Coox informs us, ‘ a kind of nettle which 
‘ grows im the mountains, and is therefore rather {carce, they make 
“ the beft fithing lines in the world: With thefe they hold the 
‘ flrongeft and moft ative fith, fuch as Bonetas and Albicores, which 
“ would {nap our ftrongeft filk lines in a minute, though they are 
‘ twice as thick. They make alfo a kind of feine, of a coarfe broad 
“ prafs, the blades of which are like flags. Thefe they twift and tie 
* together in a loofe manner, till the net, which 1s about as wide as 
‘ a-large fack, is from fixty to eighty fathoms long. This they hawl 
* in fmooth fhoal-water, and its own weight keeps it fo clofe to the 
4 ground that {carcely a fingle fifh can efcape {f.’ % 

Every 

* Inthe Mufaeum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, many fpecimens of 


thefe cloths may be {cen. 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 217. + Ibid. p. 218. 
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Every fifherman here is his own artificer, and makes hooks, lines, 
and even harpoons, with great neataefs and ingenuity *. The chief 
materials of which they are compofed, are wood, bones, and thells. 


One great article in their manufacture is the building and carving 
their boats ; and Gaptain Cook remarks, that to fabricate one of 
their principal veffels, with their tools, is perhaps as great a work as 
to build a Britifh man of war with ours, They employ an adze of 
bazaltic ftone, a chiffel, or gouge, of bone, arafp of coral, and the fkin 
of the fting-ray, with coral fand, as a file or polifher. ‘ This,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ is a complete catalogue of their tools; and with 
* thefe they build houfes, conftru&t canoes, hew ftone, and fell, 
‘ cleave, carve, and polifh timber t.’ The Jength of their canoes vary 
from ten to feventy-two feet, according to the purpofes they are in- 
tended to anfwer, and are diftinguifhed by different names. Their 
breadth is by no means proportioned to their length ; for thofe of 
ten feet are about a foot wide only, and thofe which exceed feventy 
in length, are not more than two feet broad. Thofe long veflels ne- 
ver go to fea fingle, but two of them are faftened together, fide by 
fide, at the diftance of near three feet, by flrong rafters of wood, 
which are laid acrofs the canoes and lafhed to their gunwales. ‘ Up- 
‘ on thefe,’ fays Captain Coox, ‘in the fore-part, a ftage or plat- 
‘ form is raifed, about ten or twelve feet long, and fomewhat wider 
* than the boats, which is fupported by pillars about fix fect high: 
‘ Upon this ftage ftiand the fighting men, whofe miffile weapons are 
* flings and {pears ; for, among other fingularities in the manners of 
‘ thefe people, their bows and arrows are ufed only for diverfion, 

Vou. Il. Kk a8 


- * Of thefe, various fpecimens may be feen in the Mufacum of the Antiquarian So- 


ciety of Edinburgh. ‘ 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 220 
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as we throw quoits. Below thefe ftages fit the rowers, who re- 
* ceive from them thofe that are wounded, and furnifh frefh men to 
‘ afcend in their room *,’ ‘The oars or paddles employed to manage 
theie boats have a long handle and a flat blade, not unlike a baker’s 
peal. Some of them have one maft, and fome two; and, when the 
length of the canoe is thirty feet, that of the maft is about five and 
twenty. The fails confift of ftrong matting. With thefe boats the 
natives, in going from one ifland to another, are fometimes out a 
menth together. Sometimes, Captain Cook informs us, they are 
fourteen or twenty days at fea, and could keep it longer, if they had 
more ftowage for water and other provifions. They have a wonders 
ful fagacity in foretelling the weather, efpecially the quarter from 
which the wind fhall blow at a future period. 


‘In their longer voyages,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ they fleer by 
‘ the fun in the day, and, in the night, by the ftars; all of whiclr 
* they diftinguith feparately by names, and know in what part of 
© the heavens they will appear in any of the months during which 
‘they are vifible in their horizon. They alfo know the time of 
¢ their annual appearing and difappearing with more precifion than 


¢ will eafily be believed by any European aftronomer fT. 


With regard to the divifion of time in Otaheite, Captain Cook 
and the other gentlemen were not able to acquire a perfect idea. 
They, however, remarked, that, when {peaking of time, either paft 
or future, thefe people uniformly employed the word Malama, 
which fignifies Moon, ‘ Of thefe moons,’ fays Captain Cook, 
‘ they count thirteen, and then begin again; which is a demonftra- 
* tion that they have a notion of the folar year {.”. Every day, or 

twenty- 


® Hawkefweorth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p 221. + Ibid. p. 226. } Ibid. p. 227. 
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twenty-four hours, they divide into twelve parts. During the day, 
they eftimate thefe divifions pretty accurately by the height of the 
fun; but, when the fun is below the horizon, few of them are ca- 
pable of reckoning time by means of the ftars. In numeration, they 
proceed from one to ten, which they count on the fingers of both 
hands. In counting above ten, they repeat the name of that num- 
ber, and add the word more ; as ten and one more is eleven; ten and 
two more is twelve, &c.; in the fame manner as we fay twenty- 
One, twenty-two. * When they come to ten and ten more, Captain 
Cook informs us, ‘ they have a new denomination, as we fay a 
* {core; and by thefe fcores they count till they get ten of them, 


* when they have a denomination for two hundred *; and we never 


* could difcover that they had any denomination to exprefs a greater 


nr 


number t.—In meafuring diftance, they are much more deficient 
than in computing numbers, having but one term, which anfwers 
to fathom. When they fpeak of diftances from place to place, 


o 


~~ 


| ad 


they exprefs it, like the Afiatics, by the time that is required to pafs 
ratte 


The language of the Otaheiteans, we are informed, is foft and 
melodious. It abounds with vowels, and is eafily pronounced. 
* Whether it is copious,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ we were not 
‘ fufficiently acquainted with it to know; but it is certainly very 
‘ imperfedt ; for it is almoft totally without inflection, both of nouns 
‘ and verbs. Few of the nouns have more than one cafe, and few 
‘ of the verbs more than one tenfe; yet we found no great difficul- 
* ty in making ourfelves mutually underftood ||.’ In their language, 
however, they have a few adjundts which are very ufeful to them, 

Kk 2 but 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 228. + Ibid. + Ibid. 
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but extremely puzzling to ftrangers. ‘ One afks another,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ Harre bea? “* Where are you going?” The other 
* anfwers, /vahinera, “To my wives; upon which the firft re~ 
‘ peating the anfwer interrogatively, ‘* To your wives?” is anfwered, 
‘ Ivabineretra; “ Yes, 1 am going to my wives.” Here the fuffixa 
‘ era and cira fave feveral words to both parties *.” 


In general, the /anguages in the South Sea, and particularly in 
Otaheite, feem to confift of founds which are extremely foft and 
delicate. ‘The proportion of vowels employed greatly exceeds that 
of the confonants; and it is mot unworthy of remark, that, with re- 
gard to language, even in Europe, the nearer we approach to the 
equatorial regions, the number of vowels increafe, and the languages 
become not only more perfect, by the inflexions of nouns and verbs, 
but more harmonious and mufical. The Italian is much more foft 
and duGtile, and better accommodated to the purpofes of poetry, 
than thofe of their neighbours the French or Germans. The Greek, 
again, in thefe qualities, exceeds the Italian; and the Perfic, and 
other Afiatic languages, are ftill fofter and more languifhing than 
the Greek. In the South Sea iflands, Captain Coox informs us, 
‘ their language is foft and melodious; it abounds with vowels, and 
‘ we eafily learnt to pronounce it; but found it exceedingly difficult 
“ to teach them to pronounce a fingle word of ours ; probably not 
‘ only from its abounding in confonants, but from fome peculiarity 
‘in its ftructure; for Spanifh and Kalian words, if ending in a 
‘ vowel, they pronounced with great facility t.’.—-To give fome 
faint idea of their language, I fhall fubjoin a few examples of their 
common words: ‘ 4vews, the nofe; Roowron, the hair; Oxtou, the 
© mouth; Nibeo, the teeth; Meu-exm, the beard; Tiarraboa, the 

* throat ; 


® Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 229. t Ibid. p. 228. 
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‘ throat ; Zwamo, the thoulders; Tuab, the back; Oama, the breaft ; 
* Oboo, the belly ; Rema, the arm; Mieu, the nails; Mooubah, the 
‘ thighs; dura, the legs; Tapoa, the feet; Booa, a hog; Moa, a 
‘ fowl; Huree, a dog; Ooreo, bread-fruit ; Hearee, cocoa-nuts ; Miz, 
* bananas; Vaee, wild plantains; Poe, beads; Abou, a garment *,’ 


Sec. 


Captain Cook and his affociates, with much attention and laud- 
able induftry, have publifhed a pretty extenfive vocabulary, in alpha- 
betical order, of the language fpoken in feveral of the South Sea 
iflands. They have likewife fubjoined, in the form of an analogical 
table, fpecimens of the languages employed in eight different iflands ; 
and the fimilarities in the general ftru€ture of thefe languages muft fur- 
prife every reader, efpecially when the great diftances ef many of thefe 
iflands from each other are confidered. I fhall give a few examples: 
A Bird, in Otaheite, is Manoo; in Eafter Iland, Manoo; in the 
Ifland Amfterdam, Manoo; in Tanna, Manoo; in New Caledonia, 
Manee, or Maneck. In Otaheite, One is A’Tahbay; in Eafter Iland, 
Katta’bace ; in the Marquefas Ifles, 4tta’bace ; in Amfterdam Ifland, 
Ta‘haee; in Malicolo, Tfeekace; in Tanna, Reedee ; in New Cale- 
donia, Wagee'aing. Two, in Otaheite, is £’roca ; in Eafter Ifland, 
‘Rooa ; in the Marquefas Ifles, 4’ooag ; in Amfterdam Mand, E’ooa ; 
in Malicolo, E’ry; in Tanna, ‘Karoo; in New Caledonia, ‘Waroo. 
Three, in Otaheite, is ‘Joroo; in Eafter Ifland, ‘Zoroo; in the Mar- 
quefas Ifles, ./’toroo; in Amfterdam Ifland, ’Zoroo; in Malicolo,. 
Frei; in Tanna, ‘Kabar ; in New Caledonia, Watee'en. 


From the analogical fpecimens of eight languages ufed in the 
South-Sea iflands, Captain Cook makes the following obfervations : 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2, p. 229s 
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a” 


ta’ 


“~ 


a 


“ 


“A 


a 


ww“ 


w 


ta) 


td 


a 


* 


a 


It may be eafily perceived,’ fays he, * that, notwithftanding fome 
words are entirely different, the firft five Indian languages are 
radically the fame, though the diftance from Eafter Ifland to New 
Zealand is upwards of fifteen hundred leagues. The principal 
difference confifts in the mode of pronunciation, which, in Eafter 
Ifland, Amfterdam, and New Zealand, is more harfh, or guttural, 
than at the Marquefas Ifles, or Otaheite. The other three differ 
totally, not only from the preceding, but from each other; which 
is more extraordinary than the agreement of the others, as, from 
Malicolo to Tanna, you never lofe fight of land; nor is New Ca- 
ledonia at a great diftance from the laft place. In the language of 
Malicolo, a great number of harfh labial founds prevail, very dif- 
ficult to be reprefented in writing. At Tanna, the pronunciation 
is ikewife harfh, but rather guttural ; and the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia have many nafal founds, or {nivel much in fpeaking. 
It may, however, be obferved, that, in the three laft languages, 
fome words are found, which feem to have a diftant refemblance 
to thofe that go before; as Brrooas, in Malicolo, and “Booga, or 
Boogas, in Tanna, both fignifying a bog; which, at Otaheite and 
the Marquefas, is exprefled by the word Béa, and, at Amfterdam. 
by Boo’acka *.” 


With regard to difeafes, among a people whofe food is fo fimple, 


and who are feldom intoxicated, their number, as might naturally 
be expected, is not great. ‘ The natives, however, Captain Cook 


1 
6 


& 


nforms us, ‘ are afflicted with the eryfipelas, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of the fcaly kind, very nearly approaching to a leprofy.— 
We obferved alfo a few who had ulcers upon different parts of 

* their 


* Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 364. The accents at the beginnmg or in the middle 
of words denote the chief emphafis on thefe {yllables. 
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* their bodies, fome of which had a very virulent appearance; yet 
* they feemed not much to be regarded by thofe who were afflicted 
© with them ; for they were left entirely without application even to 
* keep off the flies *.”. In thefe happy regions, where difeafes are 
neither numerous nor complicated, they have no profeffional phyfi- 
cians. In Otaheite, the management of the fick is entirely commit- 
ted to the priefts; and their method of cure confifts chiefly of cere- 
monies and prayers. ‘ When a prieft,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ vifits 
* his patient, he repeats certain fentences, which appear to be fet 


‘ forms contrived for the occafion; and, at the fame time, plaits 


“A 


the leaves of the cocoa-nut into different figures very neatly ; fome 
of thefe he faftens to the fingers and toes of the fick.—Thefe 


“a 


n~ 


ceremonics are repeated till the patient recovers or dies. If he 


recovers, they fay the remedies cured him; it he dies, they fay the 


ra 


 difeafe was incurable; in which, perhaps, they do not much differ 
from the cu/lom of other countries t.—If we had judged of their 
fkill in furgery from the dreadful {cars which we fometimes faw, 


“ 


ta] 


we fhould have fuppofed it to be much fuperior to the art not only 


ts] 


of their phyficians, but of ours. We faw one man whofe face 


* 


was almoit entirely deftroyed ; his nofe, including the bone, was 


perfectly flat; and one cheek and onc cye were fo beaten in, thav 


“ 


the hollow would almoft receive a man’s fift, yet no ulcer re-. 


“ 


mained f.’ 


It is painful to learn, that the intercourfe of thefe once happy and: 
healthy people with what we call refed Europeans, fhould have: 
entailed upon them, perhaps for ever, that dreadful fcourge the 
venercal difeafe! ‘ As it is certain,’ Captain Coox remarks ||, 

* that, 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2, p. 231. t Ib.!. p. 233. 
+ Ibid. . Ibid. 
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a 


that no European veffel befides our own, except the Dolphin, 
and the two that were under the command of Monf. BouGaIn- 
VILLE, ever vifited this ifland, it muft have been brought either 
by one of them, or by us. That it was not brought by the Dol- 
phin, Captain WaAxtis has demonftrated in the account of her 
voyage *; and nothing is more certain than that, when we arriv- 
ed, it had made moft dreadful ravages in the ifland. One of our 
* people contracted it within five days after we went on fhore; and, 
‘ by the inquiries among the natives, which this occafioned, we 
* learnt, when we came to underftand a little of their language, that 
it had been brought by the veffels which had been there about 
“ fifteen months before us. They diftinguifhed it by a name of the 
fame import with rottenne/s, but of a more extenfive fignification ; 
and defcribed, in the moft pathetic terms, the fufferings of the firft 
victims to its rage; and told us, that it caufed the hair and the 
nails to fall off, and the flefh to rot from the bones; that it fpread 
a univerfal terror and confternation among them, fo that the fick 


a 


a 


“ 


“~ 


“~ 


n“ 


“a 


“~ 


vr 


were abandoned by their neareft relations, left the calamity fhould 
fpread by contagion, and left to perith alone in fuch mifery, as till 
then had never been known among them.’ A moft diabolical 


ta) 


“ 


compliment, from whatever nation it was imported, to a beautiful, 
an unfufpicious, and, in a great meafure, primatively innocent 
people. Such are the happy fruits of commerce! The Arabians 
gave us the /mall-pox, and the mericans the great. ‘Thus the ex- 
tenfion of knowledge, by travelling and navigation, though highly 
acceptable to every human mind, is often productive of the moft 
calamitous and deleterious effects. What are the devaftations of 
war, and even of the peftilence, when compared to the havoc daily 
szoccafioned by thefe two accurfed difeales ? 


It 


* Vol. 1. p. 489. 490. 
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It is no {mall confolation, however, to be informed by Captain 
Cook, that there was fome reafon to hope, that the natives had dif- 
covered a fpecific cure for the venereal difeafe ; for, he remarks, 
during their ftay upon the ifland, they faw none in whom it had 
made great progrefs. But the few following lines exhibit a moft 
dreadful picture of the condition of thefe now unhappy people. 
We endeavoured to learn,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ the medical qua- 
lities which they imputed to their plants; but our knowledge of 


n 


their language was too imperfect for us to fucceed. If we could 
have learnt their fpecific for the vencreal difeafe, if fuch they have, 


“ 


“ 


it would have been of great advantage to us; for, when we left 
the ifland, it had becn contracted by more than half the people on 
board the fhip *.’ 


“ 


“ 


With regard to the re/igion of thefe people, Captain Cook re- 
marks, it was difficult to acquire any clear and confiftent ideas. 
Like the religion of moft other countries, it feemed to be involved 
in myftery, and perplexed with inconfiftencies. The idea of multi- 
plication includes the intercourfe of two perfons; and, from the con- 
junction of two perfons, thefe people imagine every being in the 
univerle to have originally proceeded. ‘ The fupreme Deity,’ Cap- 
tain Cook remarks, ‘ one of thofe two firft beings, they call Zazoatai- 
‘ betoomoo ; and the other, whom they fuppofe to have been a rock, 
‘ Tepapa. A daughter of thefe was Tettowmatatayo, the year, or 
* thirteen months colleGively, which they never name but upon this 
‘ occafion ; and fhe, by the common father, produced the months ; 
* and the months, by conjunction with each other, the days. The 
‘ ftars they fuppofe partly to be the immediate offspring of the firft 
‘ pair, and partly to have increafed among themfelves; and they 

Vot. Il. Ll ‘ have 
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‘ have the fame notion with refpec&t to the different fpecies of plants. 
‘ Among other progeny of Zaroataihetoomoo and Tepapa, they fup- 
© pofe an inferior race of deities, whom they call Eatuas.’ 


They tell us, that two of thefe Eatuas, at a remote period, inhabi- 
ted the earth, and produced the firft man, who, being ftimulated to 
propagate his kind, and having no female but his own mother, 
with her he begot daughters, and by thefe daughters he had 
other daughters for feveral generations, before he had a fon. A 
fon, however, at laft made his appearance, and he, by means of his 
fifters, peopled the earth *. This fon they called Zane. Taroataihe- 
toomoo, or the fupreme Deity, is emphatically ftiled the great caufer 
of earthquakes: But the prayers af thefe people are commonly ad- 
drefled to Zane, who is fuppofed to take a greater intereft in the affairs 
of men. Their Eatuas, or fubordinate deities, are numerous, and fup- 
pofed to be of both fexes. The males are worfhipped by the men, 
and the females by the women. 


Thefe people believe the immortality of the foul, or, at leaft, its 
exiftence in a ftate feparate from the body, and that, after death, 
there are two fituations fimilar to our heaven and hell. ‘ The fupe- 


rior fituation they call Zavirua Perai, and the other Ziaboboo. They 


“ 


do not, however, confider them as places of reward and punifh- 


ment, but as receptacles for different claffes; the farft, for their 


“ 


chiefs and principal people, the other, for thofe of inferior rank ; 


“ 


for they do not fuppofe, that their actions here in the leaft influ- 


t 


ence their future ftate, or indeed that they come under the cogni- 
zance of their deities at all Tf.’ 


“a 


The 
* Thefe ideas muft recall to every perfon’s remembrance the ftory of Lot and his 
daughters. 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 239. 
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The office of prieft, or Zabowa, is hereditary. The clafs is nume- 
rous, and confifts of all ranks, Their chief prieft, however, is com- 
monly the younger brother of fome refpeétable family, and revered 
next to their kings. As in all ignorant countries, the priefts of Ota- 
heite actually poffefs, or pretend to poflefs, fuperior knowledge ; but 
it confifts chiefly in their acquaintance with the ranks and names of 
the various Eatuas, or fubordinate divinities, and their opinions con- 
cerning the origin of the world and of its produGions, which have 
been preferved traditionally among their order: But, what is of great- 
er confequence, the priefts excel the reft of the people in the know- 
ledge of aftronomy and navigation ; and, in their language, the name 
Tabowa denotes nothing more than a man of knowledge. There 
are priefts of every clafs ; but they officiate only among the refpec- 
tive clafles to which each belongs. 


In this ifland, marriage fecms to be nothing more than a fimple 
agreement between the man and the woman, withor:t the intervention 
of any prieft. Though the priefts, however, receive no money for 
nuptial benedictions, they have appropriated two operations, the one 
tactowing, and the other ctrcumcifion, from which they derive confi- 
deravle advantages, though they appear not to have any conneé¢tion 
with religion. ‘ Circumcifion,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ has been 


* adopted merely from motives cf cleanlinefs. It cannot, indeed, pro- 


* perly be called circumcifion, becaufe the prepuce is not mutilated by 


* a circular wound, but only flit through the upper part, to prevent 


La 


its contracting over the g/ans. As neither of thefe can be perform- 


a 


ed but by a prieft, and as to be without either is the ereateft dif- 


ae 


grace, they may be confidered as a claim to furplice fees, like our 


eS 


marriages and chriftenings *.” It does not appear, however, that 
Ll 2 thefe 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 241. 
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‘hefe people are idolaters; for they neither worfhip any thing made 
‘their own hands, nor any vifible part of the creation. But the In- 
n approaches his Morai, or place of worfhip, ‘ with a reverence 

| humility,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ that difpraces the Chrif- 

‘ tian, not becaufe he holds any thing facred that is there, but be- 
‘ caufe he there worfhips an invifible divinity, for whom, though he 
‘ neither hopes for reward nor fears punifhment, at his hand, he al- 
* ways exprefles the profoundeft homage and moft humble adora- 


© tion *,’ 


With regard to government, Captain Coox informs us, that 
though he could not affert that they had any regular form fimilar 
to our eftablifhment ; ‘ yct,’ fays he, ‘ a fubordination is eftablifhed 
‘ among them, that greatly refembles the early ftate of every nation 
‘in Europe under the feudal fyftem, which fecured liberty in the 
‘ moft licentious excels to a few, and entailed the moft abject fla- 
‘ very upon the reft f.”. Their chief orders, or claffes, are Farce 
rabie, or King; Earee, Baron; Manahouni, vaffal; and Zoutou, 
villain. In the ifland, there are two Earee rabies; one is fove« 
reign of one of the peninfulas, and the other of the fecond, of 
which their whole territory confifts. Thefe Kings are treated with 
the higheft refpect. The Earees are Lords or Chiefs of one or more 
of the diftridts into which the peninfulas are divided ; and there 
feemed to be about one hundred of them in the whole ifland. They 
parcel out their territories to the Manahounies, who cultivate the 
portions which they hold under the Barons, The TZoutous, or low- 
eft clafs, perform all the fervile offices, as the villains did in feudal 
governments: ‘ Thefe,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ do all the laborious 
‘ work; they cultivate the land under the Manahounies, who are 

* only 
* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 241. + Ibid. p. 242. 
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* only nominal cultivators for the lord ; they fetch wood and water, 
‘ and, under the direction of the miftrefs of the family, drefs the vic-. 
* tuals; they alfo catch the fith *.’ 


The Earees keep a kind of courts, and have a number of attend- 
ants. The court of TOOTAHAH was the molt {plendid, becaufe he ad-- 
miniftered the government for his nephew, Ou TOU, who was Earee 
rahie of Obereonoo. Captain Cook remarks a fingular law, or cuf- 
tom, among thefe people. ‘ The child of the Baron, or Earee,’ he 
tells us, ‘ as weil as of the fovereign, or Earee rahie, fucceeds to the 


“ 


title and honours of the father as foon as it is born: So that a ba~ 


wn 


ron, who was yefterday called Earee, and was approached with the 


“~ 


ceremony of lowering the garments, fo as to uncover the upper part. 


~ 


of the body, is to-day, if his wife was laft night delivered of a 


“~ 


child, reduced to the rank of a private man, all marks of refpe&. 


“~ 


being transferred to the child, if it is fuffered to live, though the fa-. 


ther ftill continues poffeffor and adminiftrator of his eftate t,’ 


With regard to war, if a general attack is apprehended to be made 
upon the ifland, every diftrict is obliged to furnifh its proportion of 
fighting men. Upon fuch critical occafions, the united forces of the 
ifland are commanded by the-Earee rahie. Their principal weapons 
are flings, in the ufe of which they are very dexterous, pikes headed 
with the ftings of the fting-ray fifh, and clubs fix or feven feet in 
length, made of a very hard and compact wood. ‘ Thus armed,’ 
Captain Cook remarks, ‘ they are faid to fight with great obftinacy, 
* which 1s the more likely to be true, as it is certain, that they give no 
‘ quarter to either man, woman, or child, who is fo unfortunate as 
© to fall into their hands during the battle, or for fome hours after- 


© wards, 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 243. + [bid, p. 244. 
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© wards, till their paffion, which is always violent, has fubfided. 
* The Earee rahie of Obereonoo, while we were here, was in per- 
‘* feét amity with the Earee rahie of Tiarreboo, the other peninfula®.’ 


Captain Cook farther remarks, that, in a government fo rude, it 
is not to be expeéted that diftributive juftice fhould be regularly ad- 
miniftered ; that, where there is fo little oppofition of interefts, owing 
to the facility with which all the paflions and appetites of thefe 
people are gratified, few crimes can exilt; that they have nothing 
refembling money; that there is no permanent good which either 
fraud or force can obtain; that, when all the crimes committed in 
civilized nations, in order to procure money, are removed, few will 
remain; that, by Tup1a’s inforination, we learnt, that both theft and 
adultery are fometimes committed ; that in all cafes where injuries 
have been fuftained, the fufferer, if he is able, punifhes the offender; 
that adultery is fometimes, in the firft ardour of refentment, punifh- 
ed with death; but that, without circum{tances of immediate provo- 
cation, the female generally fuffers no more than a beating. ‘ As pu- 
© nifhment, however,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ is enforced by no law, 
© nor taken into the hand of any magiftrate, it is not often inflited, 
‘ except the injured party is the ftrongeft; though the chiefs do 
‘ fometimes punith their immediate dependents, for faults committed 
‘ againft each other, and even the dependents of others, if they are 
‘ accufed of any offence committed in their dittri@ Tf.’ 


From Otaheite, Captain Cook proceeded to another ifland, called 
Huaheine, which lies in the latitude of 16°. 43'S. and longitude 150° 
52’ W. from Greenwich. It is about feven leagues in circuit. The 


natives 


* Wawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 244. t Ibis p. 245. 
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natives of this ifland are, in general, larger and ftronger than thofe 
of Otaheite. Mr Banxs meafured one of the men, and found him 
to be fix feet three inches and an half high. Thefe people, however, 
notwithftanding their ftrength and ftature, like moft favages, are ex- 
tremely lazy. Mr BANKs could not perfuade any of them to go up 
the hills with him ; becaufe, they faid, the fatigue would kill them. 
The women here are fairer and more handfome than thofe of Otae 
heite. Mr Bawnks’s attention was much excited by a fingular ob- 
ject: * It was,’ he remarks, ‘ a kind of cheft or ark, the lid of which 


“A 


was nicely fewed on, and thatched very neatly with palm-nut 


leaves. It was fixed upon two poles, and fupported by little arches 


ta) 


of wood, very neatly carved. The ufe of the poles feemed to be 


ta) 


to remove it from place to place, in the manner of our fedan 


“ 


chairs. —The firft time Mr Banks faw this coffer, the aperture at 


nw 


the end was ftopped with a piece of cloth, which, left he fhould 


a 


give offence, he left untouched. The gencral refemblance between 


“ 


this repofitory and the rk of the Lord among the Jews is re- 


“ 


markable; but it is ftill more remarkable, that, upon inquiring of 
Tupia’s boy TAYETO what it was called, he faid Ewbharre no 
Eatua, the boufe of the God. He could, however, give no account 
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af its fignification or ufe *.’ 


After ftaying fome time on this ifland, Captain Cook made fail 
for a neighbouring ifland called Udfea, which lies about fevcn or 
or eight leagues nearly fouth-weft from Huaheine. As foon as the 
{hip came to an anchor, the natives came off in two canoes, each of 
which brought a woman and a pig. ‘The women were {uppoled to 
be marks of confidence and friendfhip, and the pigs were intended 
as prefents. Both were received with proper acknowledgments ; 

and 
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and the ladies were complimented with a {pike-nail and fome beads. 
After the gentlemen landed, they examined a great Morai, called 
Zapodeboatea, and found it to differ much from thofe of Otebeite ; 
it confifted of four walls about eight feet high, and compofed of coral 
ftones, {ome of which were of a great fize. This fabric inclofed an 
area of about twenty-five yards {quare, and was filled up with {mall- 
er ftones: ‘ Upon the top of it,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ many planks 
‘ were fet up on an end, which were carved in their whole length. 
At a little diftance, we found an altar, or Ewhafta, upon which lay 
the laft oblation or facrifice, a hog of about eighty pounds weight, 
which had been offered whole, and very nicely roafted. Here were 
alfo four or five Ewharre no Eatua, or houfes of God *, to which 
cagriage poles were fitted, like that which we had feen at Huaheine. 
ae hence we went to along houfe, where, among rolls of cloth, 
and feveral other things, we faw the model of a canoe, about three 
‘ feet long, to which were tied eight human jaw-bones. We had 
* already learnt that thefe, like fcalps among the Indians of North 
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America, were trophies of war.’ 


‘Captain Cook, in his progrefs fouthward, caft anchor in another 
harbour of the fameifland. When the gentlemen landed, they were 
followed every where by men, women, and children, who fhowed 
them every kind of civility. They were conducted to the houfes of 
the principal people, who received them in a very uncommon mane 
ner. ‘ The people who followed them while they were in their 
‘ way,’ Captain Cook informs us, ‘ rufhed forward as foon as they 
© came to a houfe, and went haftily in before them, leaving however 
* alane fufficiently wide for them to pafs. When they entered, they 
* found thefe who had preceded them ranged on-each fide of a long 

' © mat 
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mat, which was fpread upon the ground, and at the farther end of 
which fat the family. In the firft houfe they entered they found 
fome very young women or children, dreffed with the utmoft 
neatnefs.—One of them was a girl about fix years old; her gown, 
or upper garment, was red; a large quantity of plaited hair was 
* wound round her head, the ornament to which they give the name 
of Tamou, and which they value more than any thing they poffefs. 
She fat at the upper end of a mat thirty feet long. —Our gentle- 
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men walked up to her; and, as foon as they approached, fhe 
ftretched out her hand to receive the beads which they offered 


ta) 


‘ her, and no Princefs in Europe could have done it with a better 


w~ 


grace *,’ 


In the courfe of their walk, Captain Cook tells us, they met with 
a company of dancers, who afforded them great entertainment. 
The company confifted of two women, fix men, and three drum- 
mers. Though they are continually going about, like the com- 
panies of Otaheite, they receive no gratuities from the fpectators. 
The women wore upon their heads a confiderable quantity of plait- 
ed hair, which was twifted feveral times round, and adorned with 
the flowers of the Cape jeflamine, which were arranged with great 
tafte, and formed a head-drefs truly elegant. ‘ Their necks, fhoul- 
‘ ders, and arms,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ were naked; fo were the 
‘ breafts alfo as low as the parting of the arm; below that they 
* were covered with black cloth, which fet clofe to the body ; at the 
* fide of each breaft, next the arm, was placed a {mall plume of 
* black feathers, much in the fame manner as our ladies now wear 
* their nofegays or bouquets ; upon their hips refted a quantity of 
“ cloth, plaited very full, which reached up to the breaft, and fell 
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* down below into long petticoats, which quite concealed their feet, 
‘and which they managed with as much dexterity as our opera- 
‘ dancers could have done. The plaits above the waift were brown 
‘ and white alternately ; the petticoats below were all white. In 
‘ this drefs they advanced fideways in a meafured ftep, keeping ex- 
‘ cellent time to the drums, which beat brifkly and loud.’ They 
threw their bodies into poftures, ‘ fometimes ftanding, fometimes 
* fitting, and fometimes refting on their knees and elbows, the fin- 
* gers alfo being moved at the fame time with a quicknefs fcarcely 
* tobe imagined. Much of the dexterity of the dancers, however, 
* and the entertainment of the fpectators, confifted in the wanton- 
© nefs of their attitudes and geftures, which was, indeed, fuch as ex- 
‘ ceeds all defcription *.”. The men, between the dances of the 
women, performed a kind of dramatic interlude, which confifted of 
dialogue as well as dancing. On the following day, fome of the 
gentlemen faw a more regular entertainment of the dramatic kind, 


which was divided into four acts T. 


On the sth day of Auguft 1769, Captain Coox received from 
Opoony, the formidable King of Bolabola, a prefent of three hogs, 
fome fowls, feveral large pieces of cloth fifty yards in length, and a 
confiderable quantity of plantains, cocoa-nuts, and other comfortable 
refrefhments. The King likewife fent a meflage, that he was upon 
the ifland, and intended to wait upon Captain Cook the next day, 
at his fhip. During the forenoon of the next day, the expected 
vifit of the great King was not performed. ‘ In the afternoon,’ 
Captain Cook tells us, ‘ as the great King would not come to us, 
‘ we were determined to go to the great King. As he was lord of 
‘ the Bolabola men, the conquerors of this, and the terror of all the 


* other 
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other iflands, we expected to fee a chief young and vigorous, with 
an intelligent countenance, and an interprifing fpirit. We found, 
* however, a poor feeble wretch, withered and decrepit, and half 
* blind with age.-—He did not receive us fitting, or with any ftate 
* or formality, as the other chiefs had done. We made him our 
* prefent, which he accepted, and gave a hog in return. We learnt 
* that his principal refidence was at Otaha; and, upon our telling 
‘ him that we intended to go thither in our boats the next morning, 
‘and that we fhould be glad to have him along with us, he pro- 
mifed to be of the party *.’ In their way, they waited upon 
Opoony the King, who was in his canoe, and ready to join them. 
When they landed at Otaha, they made him a prefent of an ax, 
with a view to induce him to encourage his fubjects to bring provi- 
fions, But the attempt was abartive; for they could not procure a 


ta! 
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fingle article, 


After leaving Otaha, in a few days, they met with another ifland, 
called Obetcroa. The boat was fent to reconnoitre the fhore. A 
number of the natives made their appearance; but they were all 
armed with lances and clubs, which, as a mark of defiance, they 
brandifhed continually. A few of them made feveral attempts to 
board the boat and feize her; but all their attempts were abortive. 
When the boat got round a certain point of land in queft of anchor- 
age, it was perceived that all her hoftile followers had defifted from 
the purfuit. After turning this point, the boat got into a large bay, 
at the bottom of which another body of men appeared, who were 
likewife armed with long lances. ‘The boat pufhed toward the fhore, 
in order to land; a canoe, at the fame time, put off to meet them. 
They called out to the people in the canoe, that they were friends, 
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and would give them nails, which were exhibited tothem. ‘ After 
‘ fome hefitation, Captain Cook tells us, ‘ they came up to the 
* boat's ftern, and took fome nails that were offered them with great 
* feeming fatisfaction ; but, in lefs than a minute, they appeared to 
‘ have formed a defign of boarding the boat, and making her their 

prize: Three of them fuddenly leaped into it, and the others 
« brought up the canoe, which the motion in quitting her had 
‘ thrown off a little, manifeftly with a defign to follow their affo- 
ciates, and fupport them in their attempt. The firft that boarded 
© the boat, entered clofe to Mr Banks, and inftantly {natched his 
© powder-horn out of his pocket. Mr Banks feized it, and with 
© fome difficulty wrenched it out of his hand *.’ The officer then 
ordered two guns to be difcharged over their heads, upon which the 
whole of them inftantly leaped into the water. After feveral fruit- 
le(s attempts to trade and get provifions from thefe people, and after, 
by means of the fhip and boats, having circumnavigated the ifland, 
the want of harbours and of anchorage, and the hoftile difpofitions 
of the people, determined Captain Coox to leave it. This ifland is 
fituated in the latitude of 22°. 27'S. and in the longitude of 150° 
47’ W. from the meridian of Greenwich. The .atives feemed to 
be Infty and well-made. “Their arms were lances of about twenty 
fect in length, made of the Etoa wood, which is very hard, and 
fharpened at the point. They had likewife a weapon, made of the 
fame wood, which anfwered the double purpofes of club and latice. 


¢ 


This inftrument of deftruction was about feven feet long. Asa 
guard againft thefe weapons, the natives, when they attack each 
other, defend themfelves by many folds of mats wrapped round 
their bodies. ! 

From 
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From the ifland of Oheteroa, Captain Coox failed to New Zea- 
land, where, in a bay called Zolaga, they found excellent wood anc 
water ; and the difpofitions of the natives were friendly and ‘obliging. 
In their bonatizing walks, Mr BANKs and Dr SOLANDER met 
with many houfes in the vallies which feemed to be entirely defert- 
ed. The people live on the ridges of hills in a kind of flight theds. 
‘ As they were advancing,’ Captain Cook remarks,’ ‘in one of 
thefe vallies, the hills on each fide of which were very fteep, they 
were fuddenly ftruck with the fight of a very extraordinary natu- 
ral curiofity. It was a rock, perforated through its whole fub- 
ftance, fo as to form a rude but ftupendous arch or cavern, open- 
ing directly to the fea. This aperture was feventy-five feet long, 
twenty-feven broad, and five and forty high, commanding a view 
of the bay and the hills on the other fide, which were feen through 
it, ahd, opening at once upon the view, produced an effect far fu- 
perior-to any of the contrivances of art *.’ 
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With regard to faturc, the men of New Zealand are equal to tue 
largeft of thefe in Europe. They are ftrong and well limbed, but 
not fat, like the luxurious natives of the South Sea iflands. They 
are extremely aClive, vigorous, and expert in all their operations and 
exertions. Their colour, in general, ts not more brown than that of 
a Spaniard, who has been expofed to the fun. The appearance of 
their women iis not remarkable for female delicacy, but their voices 
are foft and-agreeable ; and by this circumftance, as the drefles of 
both fexes-are the fame, the females are chiefly diftinguifhed. Their 
hair, in general, is black. Their teeth are very regular, and as white 
asivory. In both fexes, the features are agreeable. They feem to 
enjoy high health; and fome of them had the appearance of great 

age. 
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ace. Their difpofitions are mild and gentle, and they difcover the 
moft tender affetion for each other. They are, notwithftanding, 
implacable to their enemies, to whom they never give quarter, but 
always eat them. For this horrid practice, Captain Cook, though 
with reluctance, infinuates, as fome kind of an apology, that the na- 
tives, when their crops of fern-root, yams, and potatoes fail, and 
when fith, in particular feafons, cannot be had in fufficient quantity, 
they often fuffer the moft dreadful pangs of hunger, and are not un- 
frequently in danger of perifhing by famine. 


‘ The fituation and circumftances, however, of thefe poor people,” 


Captain Cook remarks, ‘ as well as their temper, are favourable to 


nv 


thofe who fhall fettle as a colony among them. Their fituation 


“~ 


fets them in need of protection, and their temper renders it eafy 


“~ 


to attach them by kindnefs ; and, whatever may be faid in favour 


“ 


of a favage life, among people who live in luxurious idlenefs upon 


n 


the bounty of Nature, civilization would certainly be a blefling to 


“ 


thofe whom her parfimony fcarcely furnifhes with the bread of 


“ 


life, and who are perpetually de/froyimg each other by violence, as 


tad 


the only alternative of perifhing by hunger *. 


When Captain Cook firft landed upon their coaft, thefe people, 
who are habitually inured to war, and confider every ftranger as an 
enemy, were always difpofed to make hoftile attacks, and to fteal, 
“till they were taught the deftructive effects of fire-arms. But, after 
being convinced, that fuperiority of power by no means confifted in 
numbers alone, they became both friendly and hofpitable, and exhi- 
bited the moft unbounded confidence in their unknown vifitors. Both 
fexes mark their faces and bodies with black ftains, called Amoca, 

fimilar 
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fimilar.to the tattowing in Otaheite. The men, particularly, add 
new ftains every year; fo that, in an advanced period of life, they . 
are almoft covered from head to foot. ‘ Befides the Amoco,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘they have marks impreffed by a method unknown 
* to us, of a very extraordinary kind. They are furrows of about a line 
* deep, and a line broad, fuch as appear upon the bark of a tree which. 
‘ has been cut through, after a year’s growth. The edges of thefe 
‘ furrows are afterwards indented by the fame method, and, being 
‘ perfectly black, they make a moft frightful appearance *.’ The 
faces of the old men are almoft totally covered with thefe marks. 
Thofe who are very young, like the women, black only their lips ; 
but, as they grow old, they gradually increafe thefe fuppofed orna- 
ments. The lines upon the face are generally fpirals, and are 
drawn with great dexterity and elegance ; for the marks on one fide 
correfpond exactly with thofe on the other. The marks on the body 
have fome refemblance to the foliage in old chafed ornaments, and 
the convolutions of fillagra- work, in which they exhibit a great luxu- 
riance of fancy. Befides, thefe people not only dye, but paint their 
fkins with red oker. The drefs of a New Zealander has an uncouth 
appearance. It confifts of the leaves of the flag, fplit into two or 
three flips. When dry, the flips are interwoven with each other, 
and form a kind of {tuff between netting and cloth. Of two pieces 
of this cloth they make a complete drefs; one of them is tied over 
the fhoulders, and reaches as low as the knees; and the other piece 
is wrapped round the waift, and reaches nearly to the ground. Be- 
fide this coarfe flag, they make two forts of cloth with a fmooth fur- 
face, and very ingenioufly manufactured. One fort refembles our 
canvas, but is much flronger. The other kind is formed by many 
threads lying very clofe one way; and a few crofs them the other, 

with 
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with a view to bind them together. But thefe laft are about half an 
inch afunder, refembling thofe round pieces of cane matting occa- 
fionally placed under the difhes of our tables. Both thefe kinds of 
cloth they ornament with neat ftitched borders of various colours 
and patterns, not unlike thofe made ufe of inthe famplars which our 
young girls work when at fchool. But the ornament they efteem 
the moft confifts of {tripes of their dogs fur, placed at confiderable 
diftances from each other. Inftead of fur, the red feathers of the par- 
yot are fometimes employed. 


In New Zealand, the women, contrary to the general difpofition 
of the fex, feemed not to be fo fond of finery as the men. They 
did not adorn their heads with feathers. Their garments were made 
in the fame form, and of the fame materials as thofe of the men. 


Both fexes bore their ears. They gradually ftretch the holes till 
they are fo large as to admit a finger. Into thefe holes they put dif- 
terent kinds of ornaments, fuch as feathers, coloured cloth, bones of 
birds, and fometimes a twig of wood. Into the fame receptacles they 
commonly put the nails they received from the fhips. The down 
ef the albatrofs, which is as white as fnow, the women thrutt 
througl: thefe holes. This down, when before and behind the hole 
in a bunch about the fize of a fift, exhibits, we are told, a very fin- 
gular, but not a difagreeable appearance. ‘ Befides the ornaments,’ 
{ays Captain Cook, ‘ that are thruft through the ears, many others 
‘are fufpended to them by ftrings; fuch as chiffels or bodkins 
‘ made of green talc, upon which they fet a high value; the nails 
‘ and teeth of their deceafed relations, the teeth of dogs, and every 
‘ thing elfe that they can get, which they think either curious or 
‘ valuable. The women alfo wear bracelets and anclets, made of 
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‘ the bones of birds, thells, on any-other fubftances which they can 
‘ perforate and @xing upon a thread. "Fhe men fometimes hanging 
© cain. fthiag,' which went round the hedk, a pieve of green talc, or 
‘:whalebone, fomewhat!in the-fhape of'a‘tongue, with the tude fi- 
‘gure ofa man.carved. upon it; and upea this ornament they fet a 
‘high value’ - 


Their houfes, Captain Goox informs‘us, aré-very inartificial, hard- 
ly equalling, except in fize, a dog-kennel. They feldom exceed 
eighteen or twenty feet in length, eight or ten in breadth, and five 
or fix ap height, from the pole that forms the ridge, to the ground. 
The framing ig made of wood; and both walls and roof confit of 
dried grata very clofely fuffed together. Some of their houfes are 
likewife lined with the bark of trees, which gives the inhabitants a 
very comfortable retreat. The roofs flope, like thofe of our barns. The 
door, -or rather hole, is at one end of the edifice, and is no higher 
than to admit a perfon creeping on his hands and knees. 


. The furniture of their houfes confifte of very few articles ; for one 
cheft generally contains the whole, if we except their provifion- 
bafkets, the gourds which contain their frefh-water, and the hamo- 
ners empleyed in beating their fern-roots. Some rude tools, theit: 
clothes, and feathers to ftick in their hair, compofe the reft of their 
treafure, 

Poffeffing no velfel capable of boiling water, their cookery is whol+ 
ly confined to baking and roafting, which are performed nearly in 
the fame manner as by thé natives of the South Sea iflands, © 
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Thefe people are extremely ingenious in the conttruétion of their 
canoes. The larger kind, which are often fixty-eight feet long, five 
feet broad, and three feet and an half deep, are chiefly employed in 
war. Of armed men,: they will carry eighty or even an hundred. 
The head and ftern of thefe canoes are ornamented with carved 
work of various kinds, fome of which are not inelegant, and others 
have a moft grotefque appearance. The head and ftern of their fmall- 
er cahoes, whofe chief deftination is for fifhing, are ornamented 
with the figure of a man, whofe face is ugly in the extreme, with a 
monftrous tongue lolling out of his mouth; and the eyes are com- 
pofed of the white fhells of fea-ears. 


With regard to the fools employed in fabricating their different 
pieces of workmanthip; they confift of adzes, axes, and chiffels, which 
lat they likewife ufe as augres for perforating or making holes in 
particular fubftances. Having no metals, or at leaft not knowing 
how to extract them from their refpective ores, their adzes and: axes 
are made of a hard black ftone, or of a green talc, which has the pro- 
perties both of hardnefs and toughnefs; and their chiffels of human 
bones, or fmall fragments of jafpar. 


As to civil government, Captam Coox and the other gentlemen: 
could procure little information. They, however, difcovered, that, 
in this part of the ifland, the natives acknowledged one Chief, or 
King, whofe name was. 7zraru. His territory, as an Indian mo- 
narch, is extenfive ; for, Captain Cook remarks, he was acknow- 
ledged from Cape Kidnappers to the north; and weft as far as the 
Bay of Plenty, a length of coaft upwards of eighty leagues *, In the 

‘dominions 
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dominions of Tzratu, there are feveral fubordimate chiefs, who 
were held ‘in great veneration, and who probably were'the admini- 
ftrators of juftice : ‘ For,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ upon our complaint 
*‘to one of them, of a theft that had been committed on board: the 
fhip by a man.that came with’ him, he gave him feveral bloavs 
and kicks, which the other received as the chaftifement of autho- 
rity, againft which no refiftance.was to be made, and which he 
had no right to refent. Whether this authority was poffeffed by 
appointment or inheritance, we could not learn; but we obferved 
that the chiefs were all elderly men. In other parts, however, we 
learnt that they poffeffed their authority by inheritance "a 
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With regard to the redgion of the New Zealanders, -all that could 
be learnt was, that they recognize the influence of fuperior beings, of 
whom one is fupreme, and the others fubordinate,.and have nearly 
the fame notions of the origin of the world, and the produdtion of 
mankind, as thofe of the Otaheitcans. What homage they pay to 
thefe deities could not be learnt; for they feemed to have no places 
of public worfhip, like the Morais-of the South Sea iflands. 


From New Zealand, Captain Cook proceeded to New Holland, 
now called New South Wales. He entered:a bay on the eaft fide of 
the ifland, which, from the number of new plants collected by Mr 
Banks and the other gentlemen, received the appellation of Botary 
Bay. In their progrefs along the coafts of this bay, they faw feveral 
of the natives; and they renfarked a very fingular circumftance in 
‘their oeconomy: Not one of them, men, women, or children, had 
the finalleft veftige of clothing on any part of their bodies,.but, the 
whole, without referve, was expofed to public view. Notwithftand- 
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ing this defencelefs condition, they were extremely hoftile, and f@ in- 
trepid, that two men, armed with a lance of-about ten feet in length, 
and‘a fhort club or ftick, boldly attacked ro lefs than forty of the 
fhip’s company. By way of enticement, and to procure reconcilia- 
tion and mutual confidence, beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and other 
articles, were left in one of'their houfes. Experiments.of this kind 
were frequently repeated, but without producing the defired effect ; 
for, after examining thefe houfes many days after the prefents had 
been depofited, they were held by them in fuch fovereign contempt, 
that the natives feemed not even to have touched them. Thefe bold 
people, hewever, after they had difcovered the powerful effects of 
fire-arms, turned quite daftardly, and, whenever they perceived any 
of the Europeans, though ‘invited by every poffible expreffion of 
amity, would never admit any intercourfe, but uniformly fled into 


_the woods. 


New Holland, or New South Wales, is an ifland of immenfe ex- 
tent: Captain Coox failed along its whole eaftern coaft, and found 
that its length, when reduced to a ftraight line, is at leaft twenty- 
feven degrees of latitude, amounting to about 2000 miles; hence he 
concludes, that its {quare furface muft far exceed that of ail Europe. 
In this great range of coaft, he had frequent occafion to fee many of 
the inhabitants. But, though fome of them ventured near the thip, 
it was always with a hoftile intention; and they could not, by allu- 
ring arts, bribes, and every poflible mark of friendfhip, be induced to 
put any confidence in the Europeans; It was formerly mentioned, 
that the inhabitants of Botany Bay, both males and females, went 
Mark maked, not employing even the fimple veil of a fig-leaf. The 
fame practice Captain Coox found to be univerfal through the whole 
extent of the eaft coaft of New South Wales, or New Holland. As 
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far as Captain Coox and the other gentlemen could difcover, thie 
immenfe territory appeared to be totally uncultivated. ‘Fhe fea afe 
fords much more liberal fupplies of food to the inhabitants than hc 
land. The fifhes are of various kinds; but, if we except the mullet 
and a few fhell-fith, the reft are unknown in Europe. The reef 
and the fhoals are frequented by jncygedtble numbers of the fineft. 
green turtle, and oyfters of differerit. {pecies. 


In this country, the number of inhabitants feems to bear no pro- 
portion to the extent of territory. ‘ We never jaw,’ fays Captain 
Cook, * fo many of them as thirty together but once, ang@ythat was 
* at Botany Bay, when men, women, and children, affembled upon 
‘a rock to fee the ship pafs by: When they manifeftly formed a 
‘ refolution to engage us, they never could mufter above fourteen or 
‘ fifteen fighting men; and we never faw a number of their theds or 
‘- houfes together that could accommodate a larger parfy *,’- 


We are informed by Captain Cook, that the men of this country 
are of a middle fize, generally well made, clean limbed, and remark- 
ably active, nimble, and vigorous ; that there is a confiderable ex- 
preffion in their countenances, and their voices are very foft and ef- 
feminate ; that their fkins are fo bef{meared with dirt, that it is diffi- 
cult to afcertain their real colour; that the dirt makes them appear 
nearly as black as Negroes; but that, by rubbing off the dirt, their 
genuine colour is-a chocolate, Their features are by no means dif- 
agreeable, neither are their nofes flat, nor their lips thick. Their 
teeth are white and even; and their hair, though frequently cropped, 
is naturally long and black: It was, in general, matted and filthy, 
though they ufe neither oil nor-greafe ; yet what is aftonifhing, their 

heads. 


® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 631, 
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heads’ were not infefted with vermin. Theér chief ornament is a bone, 
‘which is thruft through a hole*bored in the cartilage which divides 
‘noftrils. This bone is as thick as a mari's finger, and fix itiches 
in length. It reaches quite acrofs the face; ‘ and fo effectually,’ 
Captain Cook informs us, ‘ fteps up both noftrils, that they are forced 
‘ to keep their mouths wide ‘gpen for breath, and fnuffe fo when they 
‘ attempt to fpeak, that they ate fcarcely intelligible to each other. 
* Out feamen, with fome humour, called it their /prit /ail-yard; and 
* indeed it had fo ludicrous an appearance, that, till we were ufed to 
© it, we found it difficult to reftrain from laughter *.” They likewife 
wear necklaces made of fhells, cut very neatly, and ftrung together, 
bracelets of {mall cord wound about the upper part of the arm, and 
a {mall ftring of plaited human hair tied round the waift. Befides 
thefe, fome of the natives ufed porgets of fhells which hung round 
the neck, and reached acrofs the breaft. Though they ufe no 
clothes of any kind, their Bodies have two coverings, one of dirt, and 
the other of paint, which laft. They paint their whole bodies and 
limbs with patches of red and ftripes of white, and not without dif- 
playing fome degree of tafte. Upon their fkin no vefliges of difeafe 
of fores were to be feen, except large fcars difpofed in irregular lines, 
which were the remains of wounds they had inflitted upon them- 
felves as memorials of grief for the dead. 





They feemed to have no fixed habitations ; for neither towns nor 
villages were obferved in the whole country. Their houfes, or ra- 
ther Lovels, were equally wretched and deftitute of conveniences as 
thofé at Terra del Fuego. At Botany Bay, where their habitations 
were beft, they were juft high enough for a man to fit upright in, 
but not fufficiently large to allow him to extend himfelf in any di- 

rection. 


® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyagey vol, 3. p. 633- 
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reGtion. They are built of pliable rods, about ‘the thicknefs of a 
man’s finger, which are bent in the form of an oven, by ftickine 
the two ends in the ground, and then covering them with pieces of 
bark and palm-leaves. Under thefe houfes, or fheds, the natives 
fleep, with their heels coiled up to their heads. In this ftrange pofi- 
tion, one of thofe hovels will contaia three or four perfons. The 
furniture of thefe houfes confifts chiefly of an oblong veflel made of 
bark, and is ufed for bringing water from the {pring ; and a {mall 
bag, about the fize of a moderate ¢abbage-net, which they make by 
laying threads, or fibres, loop wiin loop, fomething frmilar to our 
manner of making purfes. ‘ This bag,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ the 
* man carries loofe upon hjg,back by a {mall ftring which paffes over 
‘ his head; it generally contains a lump or two of paint and refin, 
© fome fith-hooks and lines, a fhell or two, out of which their hooks 
‘ are made, a few points of darts, and their ufual ornaments, which in- 
‘ cludes the whole worldly treafure of the richeft man among them *.’ 





Fith is their principal food, though they contrive fometimes to 
kill the kanguroo, and even various kinds of birds, The yam is 
their chief article of vegetable food ; but they alfo ufe feveral fruits, 
which their country fpontaneoufly produces. Having no nets, they 
catch fith folely by ftriking, and by hook and line. 


The weapons of the New Hollanders confift of fpears and lances 
of differer. kinds. On the fouthern part of the coaft, fome of them 
had fou. -ongs pointed with’ bone, and barbed. Thefe batbed 
lances ar = eadful weapons; for, when once they take place, they 
can nev _e extradted without tearing away the flefh. Thefe.wea- 


pons are tnrown. with great dexterity and force. 
The: 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 
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The caraes of the New Hollanders, efpecially on the foutherm part 
of the coaft, are as rude as their habitations.. They con{ift, of a 
fingle piece of bark, about twelve feet in length, tied at the ends, 
and kept open in the middle by fpars .of :wood,.. .Fhey draw but 
little water, and are fo light that they eafily go upom mud-banks in 
order to gather fhell-fifhes. Farther to the northward, the canoes 
are made of hollowed trunks of trees, about fourteen feet in length ; 
and, as they are very narrow, to’prevent their overfetting, they are 
furnifhed with an outrigger. Thefe veflels, however, cannot carry 
more than four perfons. 

From New Holland, Captain Cook Mirected his courfe for New 
Guinea. Captain Coox, Dr SoLanper, and Mr Banks, with 
their attendants, amounting to twelve men, well armed, approached 
the fhore in the pinnace without moleftation, and even without feeing 
any of the natives. This ifland feemed to abound with plantains, 
cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit: But the gentlemen, dreading bad con- 
fequences from the Indians, did not venture to cut down any of the 
trees. After advancing about a quarter of a mile from: the boat, 
three of the natives, at about a hundred yards diftance, rufhed out of 
the wood, making a moft hideous noife. ‘ As they ran towards us,’ 
fays Captain Cook, ‘ the foremoft threw fomething out of his hand, 
© which flew on one fide of him, and burnt exactly like gun-powder, 


- 


but made no report. The other two inftantly threw their lances 
at us; and, as no time was now to be loft, we difcharged our 
pieces, which were loaded with {mall fhot. It is probable that 
they did not feel the fhot; for, though they halted a moment, they 
did pat retreat; and a third dart was thrown at us. We'then 
loaded our pieces with ball, and fired a fecond time. By this dif- 
charge it is probable that fome of them were wounded; yet we 
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‘ had the fatisfaQiion to fee that they all ran away with great agi- 
* lity *.’ While Captain Cook and his attendants were returning 
to their boat, feveral of the natives were feen coming round a point, 
which was at the diftance of about five hundred yards. Their 
number appeared to be between fixty and a hundred. ‘ We now,’ 
fays Captain Cook, ‘ took a view of them at our leifure. “They 
* made much the fame appearance as the New Hollanders, being 
nearly of the fame ftature, and having their hair fhort cropped. 
Like them alfo they were all ftark naked.—All this while they were 
fhouting defiance, and letting off their fires by four or five at a 
time. What thefe fires were, or for what purpofe intended, we 
could not imagine.—This wonderful phenomenon was obferved 
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from the fhip, and the deception was fo great, that the people on 
board thought they had fire-arms; and, in the boat, if we had not 


oe 
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been fo near as that we muft have heard the report, we fhould 
have thought they had been firing ‘volleys f.’ 


“ 


Cuptain Coox next reached the ifland of Qavz, which lies in the 
latitude of about ten degrees fouth. This ifland produces a great 
variety of vegetables; as the fan-palm, the cocoa-nut, tamarind, 
limes, oranges; mangoes, maize, Guinea corn, rice, millet, calle- 
vances, water. melons, cellery, marjoram, fennel, betle, areca, to- 
bacco, cotton,.indico, &c. The tame, or domeftic animals, are like- 
wife numerous and abundant; as buffaloes, fheep, goats, hogs, horfes, . 
affes, dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, &c. 


The natives of Savu are rather below than above the middling 
fize. The women, particularly, are remarkably fhort aad fquat; 
their complexion is a dark brown, and their hair is univerfally black 
and lank. The men, in general, are well made, vigorous, and a¢tive, 

Vou, Il. Oo and 
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and have an uncommon variety in the difpofition of their features. 
The countenances of the women, on the contrary, are uniformly 
alike. Both fexes, by means of pincers, eradicate the hair from their 
arm-pits; and the men do the fame with the hair on their beards. 
Both men and women wear garments made of cotton cloth dyed 
blue, and have not an inelegant appearance. Thefe people ufe a 
great variety of ornaments. Thofe who are comparatively wealthy, 
have chains of plated gold-wire round their necks. ‘ They have 
‘ alfo ornaments of beads,’ Captain Cook informs us, ‘ which fome 
* wear round their necks as a folitaire, and others, as bracelets, upon 


their wrifts. Thefe are common to both fexes; but the women 
have, befides, ftrings or girdles of beads, which they wear round 
their waifts, and which ferve, to keep up their petticoat. Both 
‘ {exes had their ears bored, yet we never faw an ornament in any 
‘ of them.—We faw fome boys, who had fpiral circles of thick 
brafs wire pafled three or four times round their arms, above the 
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elbow ; and fome men wore rings of ivory, two inches in breadth, 
* and above an inch in thicknefs, upon the fame part of the arm. 
Thefe, we were told, were the fons of Rajas, or Chiefs, who wore 
thefe cumbrous ornaments as badges of their high birth. Almoft 
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all the men had their names traced upon their arms, in indelible 
* characters of a black colour; and the women had a fquare orna- 


* 


ment of flourifhed lines, impreffed in the fame manner, juft. under 
the bend of the elbow *.’ Captain Cook likewife tells us, that 
he and the othcr gentlemen were itruck with the fimilarity of thefe 
marks to thofe made by tattowing in the iflands of the South Sea. 


wn“ 


In Savu, the Loufes are all conftrued on the fame plan, their di- 
menfions being only larger or fmaller in proportion to the wealth or 
| rank 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. > 686. 
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rank of the proprietor. Some of them were four hundred feet in 
length, and others not above twenty. They are erected upon pofts 
of wood, about four feet in height, one end of which is driven into 
the ground, and upon the other a floor of wood is laid. Upon this 
floor other pofts are placed, and fupport a roof with floping fides, 
like our barns. 


With regard to food, thefe people ufe every tame animal in their 
poffeffion, as hogs, horfes, buffaloes, poultry ; and they even prefer 
dogs and cats to fheep and goats. They are not very fond of fith, 
which is eaten chiefly by the poorer people. The fan-palni tree an- 
fwers as a fuccedaneum for almoft every other fpecies of food both 
to man and beaft. A kind of wine, called ¢wac, or toddy, is procured 
by wounding the flower-buds foon after they appear, and fixing under 
them little bafkets, made of the leaves, which are fo clofe that they 
eafily retain fluids, This juice is collected every morning and even- 
ing, and fupplies with drink the whole inhabitants of the ifland. Of 
the furplus of this valuable and falutary juice, the natives make both a 
fyrup and a coarfe fugar. This juice, along with the hufks of rice, 
is given to the hogs, which, without any other nutriment, renders 
them prodigioufly fat. In this ifland, both fexes are enflaved by the 
pernicious habit of chewing betle and areca, which they praife 
inceflantly. With thefe fubftances they mix a kind of lime, made 
of fhells and coral, and a quantity of tobacco. Hence their mouths 
are highly difguftful both to the fight and to the fmell. The lime 
and tobacco rot their teeth in fuch a manner, that, in a fhort time, 
they are totally covered by the gums. 


The ifland of Savu is divided into five principalities, each of 
which is under the dominion of a Raja, or Chief. When differences 
Oo2 arife 
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arife among the inhabitants of any-diftri@, they are fettled, without 
delay or appeal, by the Raja and his counfellors. There feemed not 
to be any intermediate rank between the Raja and the land-owners ; 
and thefe laft were efteemed and refpected in proportion to the ex- 
tent and value of their poffeffions. The inferior orders of the na- 
tives confift of manufacturers, labourgpg poor, and flaves. Like the 
peafants in fome parts of Europe ftill, and formerly over all Europe, 
when the feudal fyftem prevailed, the flaves defcend, and are confi- 
dered as appendages of the land. Their chief object of pride, like 
that of the Scots and Welch, is a long pedigree of refpectable an- 
ceftors ; and, of courfe, their veneration for antiquities of every kind 
is exceffive. Near the principal town of his province, every fuccef= 
five Raja erects, as a memorial of his reign, a large ftone. Thefe 
ftones are often of fuch an enormous fize, that, how they could be 
brought to their prefent fituation, it is difficult to conceive, even 
though all our mechanical powers had, for centuries paft, been per- 
fectly known among the natives of this ifland. Thefe ftones not 
only ferve as records of the reigns of their Princes; but, when a 
Raja dies, a general feaft is proclaimed through his dominions, and 
all his fubjcéts affemble round the ftones, and feaft for weeks, and 
fometimes months, according to the quantity of live ftock they can 
procure *. 


“ The religion of thefe people, fays Captain Cook, ‘ according 
‘to Mr LANnGe’s information, is an abfurd kind of Paganifm, every 
‘ man chufing his own god, and determining for himfelf how he 
‘ fhould be worfhipped ; fo that there are almoft as many gods and 
‘ modes of worfhip as people. In their morals, however, they are 
‘ faid to be irreproachable, even upon the principles of Chriftianity. 

* No 
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* No man is allowed more than one wife; yet an illicit commerce 
* between the fexes is in a manner unknown among them ; and in- 
* ftances of theft are very rare *. 


From Savu, Captain Coox failed to Fava, the capital of which is 
Batavia. Around this city, for feveral miles, is a continued range of 
country houfes and gardens. Many of thefe gardens are very large, 
and, by fome odd tafte, or rather ftrange fatality, they are planted 
with numerous trees, which deprives the air of that falubrity for- 
merly derived to the ifland from its being originally cleared of wood. 
Thefe thick and almoft impenetrable forefts ftand in a dead flat, 
which extends fome miles beyond them, and is interfeéted in almoft 
every direction by fluggifh rivers, and ftill more by artificial canals 
for the navigation of {mall veffels. Befides, the fence of every field 
and garden is a ditch; and, to add to the calamitous effects of an at- 
mofphere impregnated with all the feeds of difeafe and death, the 
cultivated grounds are interfperfed with noxious fens, bogs, and mo- 
raffles. 


‘ It is not ftrange,’ Captain Cook judicioufly remarks, * that the 
inhabitants of fuch a coumtry fhould be familiar with difeafe and 
death. Preventive medicines are taken almoft as regularly as foods 
and every body expects the returns of ficknefs, as we do the fea- 
fons of the yéar. We did not fee a fingle face in Batavia that in- 
dicated perfect health; for there is not the feaft tint of colour in 
the cheeks either of man or woman. The women, indeed, are 
moft delicately fair; but, with the appearance oR Wifeale, there ne- 
ver can be perfe&t beauty. People talk of death with as much in- 


‘ difference as they do in a camp ; and, when an acquaintance is faid 
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‘ to be dead, the common reply is, “ Well, he owed me nothing ;” 
‘ or, “ I muft get my money of his executors.” 


Such a country, and fuch a picture of human mifery, and of hu- 
man deftruétion, impreffes the mind with many of the moft painful 
feelings. One would be tempted to with, that an ifland, fo deleters- 
ous to our fpecies, fhould at once be {fwallowed up by the ocean. 
According to our conceptions, fuch a revolution would be a moft be- 
nevolent a&t of Providence. ‘But here we muft paufe. The Dutch, 
who are, perhaps, the moft commercial, and, of courfe, the moft 
felfith, interefted, and unfeeling people in Europe, inftead of draining 
this ifland, and clearing it of noxious wood, have augmented its na- 
tural evils, by multiplying trees, ditches, canals, and every other nui- 
fance which could render the place ftill more deftrudtive to its inha- 
bitants. Here Providence is entirely exculpated. If the Dutch, in- 
ftead of their former and prefent mode of management, had cleared 
the ifland of fuperfluous trees, drained its marfhes, and erected their 
houfes on more elevated fituations, Java, now the almoft certain 
grave of every European who ventures to refide in it for any length 
of time, might have been one of the moft pleafant, as well as moft 
wholefome iflands on this globe. 


This ifland prefents to the view of ftrangers the moft heterogeneous 
mixture of human beings, croffed in their production, by an amazing 
number of bizarre combinations. In the town of Batavia, and the 
adjacent country, the Indians, as they are called, are not the genuine 
natives of the ifland of Java, but {purious commixtures originating 
from the various iflands from which the Dutch import flaves. In 
this country, both fexes bathe themfelves in the river at leaft once a- 
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day, a practice, in hot climates, equally necellary to health and to 
perfonal ‘delicacy. 


Among the Batavians, the.brutal, or rather mad cuftom, called 


running a muck, is very ancient and ftill prevails. Torun a uc, in 


the original fenfe of the word, is firft to get drunk with cating opium, 


and then run into the ftreet with a naked fword, or other weapon, 


and kill whoever comes in the way, till the frantic perfon himfelf is 
either killed or taken prifoner. ‘ Of this,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ fe- 
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veral inftances happened while we were at Batavia; and one of 
the officers, whofe bufinefs it is, among other things, to apprehend 
{uch people, told us, that there was fcarcely a week in which he, 


‘or fome of his brethren, were not called upon to take fome of them 


into cuftody. In one of the inftances that came to our knowledge, 
the party had been feverely injured by the perfidy of women, and 
was mad with jealoufy before he made himfelf drunk with opium; 
and we were told, that the Indian who runs @ muck is always firft 
driven to defperation by fome outrage, and always firft revenges 
himfelf upon thofe who have done him wrong. We were alfo 
told, that, though thefe unhappy wretches afterwards run into the 
{treet with a weapon in their hand, frantic and foaming at the 
mouth, yet they never kill any but thofe who attempt to apprehend 
them, or thofe whom they fufpe& of fuch an intention, and that 
whoever gives them way is fafe. If the officer takes one of thefe 
amocks, or mobawks, as they have been called by an eafy corrup- 
tion, his reward is very confiderable ; yet, fuch is the fury of their 
defperation, that three out of four are of neceflity deftroyed in the 
attempt to fecure them, though the officers are provided with in- 
ftruments, like large tongs or pincers, to lay hold of them without 
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* coming within reach of their weapon *.’ Such .of thefe unbappy 
wretches as are taken alive, are broken upon the wheel at the place 
where they committed the firft murder. 


With, regard to religion, thefe people are not fingular in obferving 
the moft abfurd practices, and in believing the moft ridiculous opi- 
nions. They believe that the Devil, whom, it is not incurious, they 
denominate Satan, is the heing who gives rife to all the difeafes and 
all the calamities of human life. Hence, when they are fick, or in 
any diftrefsful circumftances, as a propitiation, they confecrate, to 
this ideal enemy of mankind, meat, money, &c. ‘ If,’ fays Captain 
Cook, * any one among them is reftlefs, and dreams for two or three 
* nights fucceflively, he concludes that Satan has taken that method 
* of laying his commands upon him, which if he neglects to fulfil, 
‘ he will certainly fuffer ficknefs or death, though they are not re- 
* vealed with fufficient perfpicuity toafcertain their meaning t.’ Thefe 
people entertain another fuperftitious notion, which has ftill lefs con- 
neGtion with the general train of human conceptions. They believe 
that a woman, when delivered of a child, frequently, at the fame 
time, brings forth a young crocodile, as a twin to the infant. * They 
‘ believe, Captain Coox informs us, ‘ that thefe creatures are re- 
* ceived moft carefully by the midwife, and immediately carried 
‘ down to the river, and put into the water. ‘Che family in which. 
© fuch a birth is fuppofed to have happened, conftantly put victuals. 
* into the river for their amphibious relation, and efpecially the twin, 
‘ who, as long as he lives, goes down to the river, at ftated. feafons, 
* to fulfil his fraternal duty; for the neglect of which, it is the uni- 
* verfal opinion, that he will be vifited with ficknefs or death tf.’ 

The 
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Thefe crocodile twins, in that couritry, are called Sudaras, of which 
mariy ridiculous ftories are related, and believed. The Bougis, Boc- 
tons, and Macaffars, firmly perfuaded that they have crocodile rela- 
tions in their rivers, perform a periodical ceremony in remembrance 
of them. ‘ Large parties of them,’ we are informed by Captain 
Cook, ‘ go out in a boat, furnifhed with great plenty of proviftons, 
* and all kinds of mufic, and row backwards and forwards, in places 
* where crocodiles and alligators are moft common, finging and weep- 
‘ ing by turns, each invoking his kindred, till a crocodile.appears, 
* when the mufic inftantly ftops, and provifions, betle, and tobacco, 
* are thrown into the water *.’ 

In Java, except the native Indians, the Chinefe are the moft nu- 
merous clafs of inhabitants, and are both an induftrious and ingenious 
people. They employ themfelves as fhip-carpenters, {miths, joiners, 
tailors, makers of flippers, dyers of cotton, and embroiderers. Some of 
them are likewife difperfed through different parts of the country, 
where they cultivate gardens, fow rice, plant fugar-canes, or feed cattle 
and buffaloes, the milk of which they bring daily to Batavia for fale. 
Their induftry is great and highly laudable ; but other parts of their 
charaéter are deteftable. ‘ There is nothing,’ Captain Coox re- 
marks, ‘ clean or dirty, honeft or difhone(t, provided there is not 
‘ too much danger of a halter, that the Chmefe will not readily do 
‘ for money. But, though they worle with great diligence, and pa- 
‘ tiently undergo any degree of labour; yet, no fooner have they 
‘ laid down their tools, than they begin to game at cards, dice, &c.’ 
‘ To gaming, continues our auther, ‘they apply with fuch eagernefs, 
‘ as {carcely to allow time for the neceflary refrefhments of food and 
‘ fleep; fo that it is as rare to fee a Chinefe idle, as it is to fee a 
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© Dutchman or an Indian employed. In manners, they ate always 
* civil, or rather obfequious; and, in drefs, they are remarkably clean 
‘ and neat, to whatever rank of life they belong *.’ 


The Chinefe, in general, are eafily fatisfied- with food. That of 
the poorer people confifts of rice, with a {mall proportion of flefh or 
fifth. ‘ They have greatly the advantage,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ of 


© the Mahometan Indians, whofe religion forbids them to eat of 


many things which they could moft eafily procure. The Chinefe, 


n~ 


on the contrary, being under no reftraint, eat, befides pork, dogs, 


cats, frogs, lizards, ferpents of many kinds, and a great variety of 


a 


fea-animals, which the other inhabitants of this country do not con- 


fider as food. They eat alfo many vegetables, which an European, 
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except he was perifhing with hunger, would never touch +.’ 


With regard to the burial of their dead, the Chinefe obferve a fin- 
gular cuftom, or rather fuperftition. Where a body has been inter- 
red, they will not open the fame grounda fecond time. Hence their 
burying-grounds, in the environs of Batavia, occupy many hundred 
acres ; and the Dutch, who grudge the wafte. of fo much ufeful land, 
refufe to fell any for this purpofe, without receiving moft exorbitant 
prices. ‘The money, however, is commonly raifed. Under the 
* influence,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ of this univerfal prejudice, they 
* take an uncommon method to preferve the body entire, and prevent 
‘ the remains of it from being mixed with the earth that furrounds 
‘it. They inclofe it in a large thick coffin of wood, not made of 
‘ planks joined together, but hollowed out of the folid timber, like a 
‘canoe. This beimg covered, and let down into the grave, is fur- 
£ rounded with a coat of their mortar, called Chinazr. ssout eight or 


* ten 


* Hawkefworth's Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 7. 4 Tia 
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* ten inches thick, which, in a fhort time, becomes as hard as a ftone. 
* The relations of the deceafed attend the funeral ceremony, with a 


* eonfiderable number of women that are hired to weep *.’ 


Slaves form another, and a numerous, clafs of the inhabitants of 
this country. The Dutch, the Portuguefe, and even the Indians, are 
conftantly attended and ferved by flaves, who are purchafed from Su- 
matra, Malacca, and moft of the !aftern iflands. Thefe flaves, Cap- 
tain Cook informs us, ‘ are a very lazy fet of people; but, as they 
‘ do but little work, they are content with a little victuals, fubfift- 
‘ ing altogether upon bailed rice, and a {mall quantity of the cheapeft 


“ 


fifh, As they are natives of different countries, they differ from 


“~ 


each other extremely both in perfon and difpofition. The African 


“ 


Negroes, called here Papua, are the worft, and confequently may 


wa 


be purchafed for the leaft money. They are all thieves, and 


“A 


all incorrigible. Next to thefe are the Bougis and Macaflars, 
both from the ifland of Celebes: Thefe are lazy in the higheft de- 
gree; and, thaugh not fo much addicted to theft as the Negroes, 


“ 


La) 


nw 


have a cruel and vindictive fpirit, which renders them extremely 


“ 


dangerous ; efpccially as, to gratify their refentment, they will make 


no fcruple of facrificing life 7.” With refpect to any punifhment 
lefs than death, thefe flaves are entirely under the domigien of their 


matters. 


From the ifland of Java, Captain Coox proceeded to the Caper OF 
Goop Hops, a country, he remarks, which has been fo often de- 
{cribed, and is fo well known in Europe, that he confines his obferva- 
tions to a few facts which had either been omitted or mifreprefent- 


ed by preceding voyagers. 
Pp2 Notwithftanding 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol.3. p. 761. — + Ibid. p. 762. 
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Notwithftanding the favourable, and ewen fplendid, reprefentations 
which have repeatedly been given of this country, Captain Cook 
tells us, that, during his whole.moft extenfive voyage, ‘ he never faw a 
‘ more forlorn appearance, nor in reality a more fterile defert. The 
‘land over the Cape, which conftitutes the peninfula formed by 
‘ Table Bay on the north, and Falfe Bay on the fouth, confifts of 
‘ high mountains, altogether naked and defolate. The land behind 
© thefe to the ealt, Which may be confidered as the idthmus, is a plain 
* of vaft. extent, confifting almoft wholly of a light kind of fea-fand, 
‘ which produces nothing but heath, and is utterly incapable of 
* cultivation. All the {pots that will admit of improvement, which 
§ together bear about the fame proportion as one to a thoufand, 
* are laid out an vineyards, orchards, and kjtchen-grounds; and 
* moft of thefe little fpots lie at a confiderable diftance from each 
* other *.’ From thefe facts, Captain Cook remarks, there is great 
reafon to conclude, that, in the interior parts of this country, the cul- 
tivated parts do not bear a greater proportion to thofe which are in-. 
corrigibly Merile. The Dutch have fettlements at the diftance of 
‘twenty-eight days’ journey, (about nine hundred miles), from which 
provifions are brought by land to the Cape; ‘ fo that,’ fays Captain 
Cook, ‘ it feems reafonable to conclude, that provifions are not to 
‘ be had within a lefs compafs. While we were at the Cape, a farm- 
‘ ercame thither from the country, at the diftance of fifteen days 
‘ journey, and brought his young children with him. We were fur- 
* prifed at this, and afked him, if it would not have been better to 
‘hawe left them with bis next neighbour? Neighbour! faid the 
‘ man, I have no neighbour within Jefs than five days journey of me. 
* Surely the country muft be deplorably barren, in which thofe who 
* fettke only to raife provifions fora market, are difperfed-at fuch 
‘ diftances 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Ceok’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 785. 
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* difances from each other, That the country is every where defti- 
* tute of wood, appears to demonftration ; for timber and plarks arc 
* imported from Batavia, and fuel is almoft as dear as food *.’ 


The inhabitants of this place are chiefly Dutch, at leaft, they are 
mope numerous here than in Batavia. In general, the women ‘are 
handfome. Their {kin is fine and clear; and they have a bloom of 
complexion which is highly expreffive of vigour and health. They 
make excellent mothers and miftrefles of families ; and they are re- 
martkably prolific. Here the air is very falubrious; and difeafes 
brought hither from Europe, or other remote regions, are {peedily 
cured. Though both the foil and the climate are in fome meafure 
unfavourable to cultivation, and to the breeding of cattle; yet induf- 
try, which often produces moft furprifing effects, has fupplied this 
place with the greateft profufion of the neceflaries, and even the luxu- 
ries of life. 


‘ Of the natives of this country,’ Captain Coox remarks, ‘ we 

* could learn but little, except from report; for there were none of 
© their habitations, where alone they retain their original cuftoms, 
‘ within lefs than four days journey from the tewn. Thofe that we 
‘ faw at the Cape were all fervants to Dutch farmers, whofe cattle 
‘ they take care of, and are employed in other drudgery. of the mean- 
‘ eft kind. Thefe are, in general, of a flim make, and rather lean 
‘ than nlumb, but remarkably ftrong, nimble, and active. Their fize 
‘ is nearly the fame with that of Europeans; and we faw fome that 
$ were &ix feet high. Their eyes are dull, and without expredfion. 
* Their fkins are of the colour of foot; but that is, in a great mea- 
* fure, caufed by the dirt, which is fo wrought into the grain, that it 
: * cannot 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage,-vol. 3. p. 786. 
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ea 


cannot be diftinguifhed from complexion ; for! believe they never 
wafh any part of their bodies, Their hair curls ftrongly, not like 
a Negroe’s, but falls in ringlets about feven or eight inches long. 
Their clothing confifts of a fkin, generally that of a fheep, thrown 
over their fhoulders ; befides which, the men wear a {mall pouch 
in the middle of the waift, and the women, a broad leather flap, 
both which hang from a girdle or belt that is adorned with beads 
and {mall pieces of copper. Both men and women wear necklaces, 


“~ 


tad 


“~ 


tay 


al 


r 


ta 


and fometimes bracelets of beads; and the women wear rings of 
hard leather round their ankles, to defend them from the thorns, 


ta) 


" 


with which their country every where abounds *.’ 


The language of the Hottentots, Captain Cook tells us, feems to 
be fcarcely articulate. While fpeaking, they have a ftrange mode, 
at very frequent intervals, of clucking with their tongues againft the 
roof of their mouths. Thefe clucks feem to have no other meaning 
than to divide what they fay into fentences. They are naturally a 
modeft, and even a fhy people. 


Captain Cook and the other gentlemen made many inquiries of 
the Dutch concerning the prefent ftate and manners of the Hotten- 
tots; and he was told a number of particulars which he relates en- 
tirely on the credit of his informers. From them he learned that 
there are feveral nations of Hottentots within the Dutch fettlements, 
who differ greatly in their cuftoms and manner of living. All of them; 
however, are reprefented as peaceable and friendly, except one clan 
fituated to the eaftward, whom the Dutch diftinguith by the name 
of Bofch-men, who live entirely by plunder, or rather theft ; for they 
are faid never to make open attacks, but to fteal the cattle privately 

in 

+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 789. 
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in the night. To defend themfelves, however, when detected, they 
ufe lances and bows, the arrows of which they poifon, fome with 
the juice of herbs, and others with the venom of the ferpent called 
Cobra di Capello. Stones, in the hands of thefe people, are likewife 
formidable weapons; for they can throw ftones with fuch force'and 
dexterity, as repeatedly to hit a dollar at the diftance of a hundred 
paces. ‘ As a defence againft thefe freebooters,’ Captain Cooxk 
tells us, ‘ the other Indians train up bulls, which they place round 
* their towns in the night, and which, upon the approach of either 
‘ man or beaft, will aflemble and oppofe them, till they hear the 
© voice of their mafters encouraging them to fight, or calling them 
‘ off, which they obey with the fame docility as a dog *.’ 


Among the Hottentots, the chiefs, of whom many poffefs nume- 
rous herds of cattle, are commonly dreffed in the fkins of lions, tygers, 
or zebras, ornamented with fringes, and other trinkets, which indi- 
cate no defpicable tafte. ‘ Both fexes,” Captain Coox tells us, 
anoint the body with greafe, but never ufe any that is rancid or 
foetid, if frefh can be had. Mutton-fuet and butter are generally 


”~ 


w“ 


ufed for this purpofe.——We were told that the prieft certainly gives 
the nuptial benediction by {prinkling the bride and bridegroom 
with his urine. But the Dutch univerfally declared, that the wo- 
men never wrapped the entrails of fheep round their legs, as they 


La) 


wv 


La) 


“~ 


have been faid to do, and afterwards make them part of their 
© food T.’ 

Captain Cook wifhed to determine a great queftion among na- 
tural hiftorians, whether the Hottentot women have that flefhy flap 
‘of 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 790. et /eqq. 
+ Ibid. p. 791. 
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os apeean diftinguifhed by the appellation of the SERS, puPerise 
The following paflage centains all that coyld be difcovered witty rar 
gard to that fubje&: ‘ Many of the Dutch and, Malgys, who id 
‘ they had received favours from Hottentot women, pofitively de- 
‘ nied its exiftence ; but a phyfician of the place declared that he 
* had cured many hundreds of venereal complainty, and never daw 
* one, wifhout two fiefhy, or rather fkinny appendages, proceeding 
4 from the upper part of the /abia, in appearance fomeywhat refem- 
‘ bling the teats of a cow, but flat; they hung dewn, he faid, before 
‘ the pudendum, and were, in different fubjects, of different. lengths ; 
‘ im fome not more thaw half an inch,.in athers three or four inches. 
« Thefe he imagined to be what fome writers have exaggerated into 
‘ a flap os apron, hanging down from the bottom of the abdomen, 
‘ of, fufiicient extent to _—. an artificial covering of the neigh- 
* bayring parts unneceffary *, | 

In the Hland of Amfterdam, Captain Goo and hie affociates fw 
feveral places of werfhip,, which the nativea denominated .4-fa-tou- 
ca, ‘"Fhefe heutes were. ereéted: on the tops of artificial mounts, 
abput eighteen feet high, They were of an oblong, figure, and in- 
elofed by a parapet of ftone, mearly three feet in. hezzht. From this 
parapet, or wall, the movant, which was covered with green turf, 
roi¢.in,a gently flopmg dieegtion ; amd, on the top of it. ftood the 
houfe or temple,. which had! the fame figure as the mount, and.was 
about twenty feet long and fourteen, or fixteen broad. ‘ As foon,’ 
fays Captain Cook, ‘ as we came before the place, every one feated 
‘ himéelf on the green, about fifty or fixty yards froai the houfe. 
‘. Prefently came theerrelderly mea, who. feated themdfelves between 
* us and it, and began a fpeech, which I underftood to be a. prayer, 
* it 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 792. 
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* it being wholly directed to the houfe. This lafted about ten minutes; 
‘ and then the priefts, for fuch I took them to be, came and fat 
* down along with us, when we made them prefents of fuch things 
* as we had about us *.’ 


Thefe Afatoucas, or places of worfhip, are frequent,.and difperfed 
over the whole ifland. Inftead of returning to the fhip, the natives 
conducted Captain Cook and his retinue into the country by a road, 
which was about fixteen feet broad, and perfe@ly level. ‘This road 
appeared to be a very common, and even a principal one; for many 
other roads, in different dire@tions, interfected and terminated in it. 
The whole of thefe roads were inclofed on each fide with neat fences 
made of reeds, and fhaded from the fcorching rays of the fun by 
fruit-trees. ‘ I thought I was tranfported,’ Captain Coox remarks, 
* into the moft fertile plains in Europe. There was not an inch of 


* 


wafte ground; the roads occupied no more fpace than was abfo- 


lutely neceff¥ry ; the fences did not take up above four inches 
* each; and even this was not wholly loft; for in many were plant- 


a 


ed fome ufeful trees or plants. It was every where the fame; 
change of place altered not the fcene. Nature, affifted by a little 
* art, no where appears in more fplendour than at this ifle. Inthefe 


“ 


& 


delightful walks we met numbers of people ; fome travelling down 
to the fhips with their burdens of fruit; others returning empty. 
They all gave us the road, by turning either to the right or left, 
and fitting down or ftanding, with their backs to the fences, till 
we had paffed f.’ 


~ 


& 


In thefe iflands, as well as thofe of New Zealand, &c. their com 

mon method of falutation is by making their nofes touch each other. 
Vot. II. Qq Their 
* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 198. t Ibid. p. 201. 
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Their unfufpicious mode of behaviour induced Captain Coox and 
the other gentlemen to think that thefe people were -feldom difturbed 
either by foreign or domeftic broils; yet their weapons, fach as 
fwords and fpears made of hard wood, bows end arrows; !were very 
formidable. Some of their fpears have many barbs, and muft be 
exceedingly dangerous inftruments of ‘war. Another Singular cuf- 
tom is worthy of remark. When any prefent-is given to. them, if 
acceptable, they apply it to their heads. * This manner of paying 
‘a compliment,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ is taught them from-their 
* very infancy; for, when we gave things to little children, the 
* mother lifted up the child’s hand to its head.—Sametimes they 
* would look at our goods, and, if not approved, return them back ; 
‘ but, whenever they applied them to the head, the bargain was in- 
* fallibly ftruck *.’ 

In thefe iflands, a cuftom of a very peculiar nature prevails. ‘The 
greater part of the inhabitants, both male and female, were obferved 
to have loft one, or both of their little fingers t. This cuftom feem- 
ed not to be characteriftic of rank, of age, or of fex; for, if fome 
young children be-excepted, very few people were difcovered in 
whom both hands were perfect [. ‘They likewife burn or make in- 
cifions in their cheeks ; but, whether this ftrange practice was meant 
as exprellive of grief, or of any other violent paffion, could not be 
difcovered. . | 


With repard to govermmen?, Gaptain Coon remarks, a perfon, 
endowad 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 221. 
+ This fpecies of mutilation is not confined to the natives of the Friendly iflands 


See Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains, tom, 2. pp 253, mid > 
+ Cook’s Voyage, Ibid, p. 222. 
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endowed with the character of Xing, * was. pointed out to us; and 
‘wre shad mo eafon.to doubt it, From this and other circumftances, 
*-T asp iof-epinion, that the government is much like that. of Ota- 
‘-cheite; shat,is, ina king or great chief, who is here called Ageehe 
‘with other chiefs under him, who are lords of certain, diftricts, 
‘and: perhaps fole proprietors, to whom the people {teem +o pay 
‘. great ‘obedience-—I am of opinion,. that all the land on Tongatabu 
* (or Atnfterdaga ifland) is private property, and that there are. here, 
‘ as at Otahekte, a fet-of people who are fervants or flaves, and have 
“ no property in land. It is unreafonable to fuppofe every thing in 
‘ common ina country fo highly cultivated as this *.--The. high 
* flate of cultivation their lands.are in, mult have coft them immenfe 
‘ labour. . This is now amply rewarded by the great produce, .of 
‘which every one feems to partake. No one wants the common 
* neceffaries of life; joy and.contentment are painted in-every face. 
* Indeed, it can hardly be otherwife; an eafy freedom prevails 
* among all ranks of people; they feel no wants which they do not 
'* enjoy the means of gratifying; and they live in a clime. where 
* the painful extremes of heat and cold are equally unknown +2 


| The exiftence of CANNIBALS, or eaters of human flefh, has often 
‘been mentioned by voyagera, ‘and as often difcredited by moft philo- 
fophers. But Captain Cook, and,other late navigators, haye re- 
moved every doubt concerning this, to us at leaft, moft.fhocking 
practice. In New Zealand, fome of Captain Coox’s officers, when 
vifiting the habitations of the natives,. faw. feveral: human, thigh- 
bones, from which the flefh had been but recently picked t. A few 
days after this difcovery, another party of officers went palhote in 
| ta oe Qq2 ~ Queen 
: Cook's ‘ies 199 &e. vol, Le 9 223-, Bc. oO rs bid a 
t Ibid. p. 241. 
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Queen, Gharlotte’s Bay, ‘ where they faw the head, and howels of a 
‘ youth, who had lately been killed, lying on the beach, and the 
© heart ftuck on a forked ftick, which was fixed to the head of one 
‘ of the largeft canoes. One of the gentlemen bought rho di€ad, 
‘and brought it on board, where a piece of tlie fleth, pas broiled 
‘ and eaten by one of the natives, before all the officers, , and moft 
§ ef the men.” When this ftrange affair happened, Captain Coox 
way,on fhare, After returning on board, he was informed, of the 
eireutaftances, juft related. He found the quarter-deck erowded 
with natives, ‘and the mangled head, or rather part of .it, (for the 
« ander jaw and lip were wanting), lying on the tedferal. The fkull 
¢ -had been broken on the left fide, juft above the temple; and the 
* remains of the face had all the appearance of a yoquth ander twenty. 
* The fight, of the hedd, and the relation of the ahove cizcumftances, 
° ftruck, me with horror, and filled my mind with indignation againft 
*. thefe cannibals, Curiofity, however, got the better of my indig- 
‘ nation, efpecially when I confidered that it would awail but little ; 
‘ and being defirous of becoming an ecye-witnefs of a fact which - 
‘ many daubted, I ordered a piece of the fleth to be breijed and 
* brought to the quarter-deck, where one of thefe cannibals eat it 
© with furprifing avility. This had fuch an effe& upan fome of 
‘ our, people as to make them fick }.’ 

re *. 2A , ‘ ’ 
»Gaptain-Cook, however, after exprefling a juft abhorrence: againtt 
this deteQable, and,to us, mot unnatural practice, candidly acknow- 
ledges;thaathele people eat anly thofe whom they flay in battle. 
Turia, who, frequently expoftulated with them again{t this wosfe 
tham brutal cnftom, secesyed fox replyy.f Can there. bei any baomein 


* eating 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. pe 243» t Ibid. aind\p. ‘sex. 245. 
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* ¢ating our enemies, whom we have killed in battle? Would not 

* ¢hofé very enemies have done the farne to us * ?” 

ie Te Wits 

The’ New Zealanders, by their general deportment, ‘and active 
vigitance, feem to live under perpetual apprehenfions of being de- 
fAroyed by each other. Moft of their tribes have either aétwally, 
er imagine they have fuftained wrongs from fome other tribe, and, 
of courfe, are always watching for opportunities of revenge. * And, 
* perhaps,’ Captain Coox remarks, ‘ the defire of a good meal may 
‘ be no {mall incitement.—Their method of executing their horrible 
‘ defigns, is by ftealing upon the adverfe party in the night; and, 
‘ if they find them unguarded, (which, however, I believe is {eldom 
* the cafe), they kill every one indifcriminately, not even {paring 
‘ the women and children. When the maflacre is completed, they 
* either feaf? and gorge themfelves upon the fpot, or carry off as 
‘ many of the dead bodies as they can, and devour them at home, 
‘ with aéts of brutality too fhocking to be defcribed ¢.’ To give 
quarter, or to take prifoners, conftitute no part of military law in 
New Zealand. ‘Thefe perpetual hoftilities, and the fhécking man- 
ner of conducting them, produce in the inhabitants an habitwal cir- 
cumfpection and dread. ‘ Indeed,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ fo other 
‘ men can have fuch powerful motives to be vigilant, as the prefer- 
* vation both of body and /oxu/ depends upon it. For, according to 
‘ their fyftem of belief, the foul of the man whofe fleth is devoured 
‘ by the enemy, is doomed to a perpetual fire; while the foul of the 
¢ man whofe body has been refcued from thofe who killed him, as 
© wetl as the fouls of all who die a naturdl death, afcend to the habi- 
‘ tamons of the gods, IL-afked, Whether they eat the flelh of foch 
of 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. t, pe 2464. 
+ Cook's Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. I. p. 137. 
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* of their friends a: as had eet Killed i in war, put whofe bodies were 
. faved from falling into the enemy's hands ? They Teemed fufprifed 
* at the queftion, ‘which they ‘anfwered in the ‘hegative, expreffing 
. fome abhorrence at the very ‘dea. Their common method of dif- 
| poling of their dead, is by depofiti ting their bodies in ‘the « earth 5 but, 


aE hey ‘have more of their flanghtered enemies thin they can eat, 
2 ay ROR them into the fea®®) °° Se 


, ‘ , 44 


Turse refpectable, and fome of them recent authorities, are fully 
fufficient to fhow that cannibals in fome parts of the New World ex- 
ift even in our own times. From authorities no lefs refpectable, | 
fhall proceed to fhow, that the practice of cating buman fie of was for- 
merly not uncommon in various regions of the Old Continent. The 
ancient Greeks of Peloponnefus, now known by the appellation of 
Morea, went, like the beafts of the foreft, perfeétly naked, and eat 
buman fiefh with avidity, at which, PALMERIUS remarks, the mo- 
dern pradtice of the American nations forbids us to wonder. But 
certain facred pe ed who officiated 1 in the temples, reprobated the 

raétice of | eating human flefh, and likewife taught the inhabitants of 
that aati ae Greece, for the fake of modefty, to cover themfelves 
with the inner bark of tr trees, or with the fkins of beafts Tt. The Jews, 
fi late as the days of Trajan, having overcome a confiderable army 
compofed of Greeks and Romans, near Cyrene, eat thofe who fell 
in battle, devoured their entrails,’ ahointed themfelves with’ their 


halt ° a ae rod oy aD 


blood, 


* Codk’s Voyage, &c. vol. 1. p. 138.—See other inftances of a fmilar tiature ix 
Forfter’s Voyage, vol. 1. p. §12. vol. 2. p. 77. 300.315. | me ee 
+ Palmer. Graec. Antig defcript. p. 55. 56. 
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blood, and made clothes of their fkins *. The Padaei, a nation of 
India, fays HERopoTus, live upon raw ficth. When either males 
or females approached toward old age, they were /lain and devoured 
by thelr neareft relations or neighbours. ‘They were never allowed 
to be emaciated by difeafe, left their j/¢/b fhould become corrupted, 

and, of, courfe, unpalatable. They were feldom, however, permit 
ted to reach this ftage of difeafe; for they were laughtered and 
eaten long before that period arrived T. 


The Myfi, a people of Afia, in the neighboured of Troas, killed 
and eat fuch prifoners as they took in war {. Why, fays Hrzro- 
Nymus, dq I fpeak of other nations, when I faw, while I was in 
Gaul, the Scots, who inhabit a confiderable part of the ifland of Bri- 
tain, cat human fle/o; and, when they found in the woods thepherds 
and keepers of hogs, they cut off the Sips of the men and the breafts 
of the women, which they efteemed as the moft delicious repaft {|._ In 
defcribing the Scythians, Hrroportus informs us, that to the north 
of a certain defert, a nation exilted in his time called Andropbagi, 
becaufe they feafted on human fle efh §. HERODOTUS, in the fame 
book, makes frequent mention of thefe Apdrophagi. AnTo NY, 
with a view to overturn the Roman government, took a folemn Qath 
from his affociates, which was attended with a mott infamous fo- 
lemnity. After facrificing a boy, | the oath was admigiftered gver | his 


hich after yards were cate b thefe confpirator HH 
entrails, w ch afterw fen a {pi esa Tri 
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* Dio Caf. Rom, Hilt. edi, Kiphilin. pogs6 9° gk 
+ Herodot. Thalia, f. lib. 3. edit. Gronay. p, 199. 
{ Flor. hb 4. c. 12.3 and Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. 403. 
# IYieron. adver. Jovian. lib. 2. 
§ H.rodot, Melpamane, f hb. 4a,f 184 
®* Dio Caf. edit. Xiphilini, 27.., ae 
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In New Zealand, there are no Morais, or other places of public 
worfhip. But they have priefts, who alone addrefs the gods in pro- 
pitiatory prayers for the fuccefs of enterprifes againft enemies, of fifh- 
ing parties, and of other temporal affairs. Notwithftanding the 
hoftWe ftate and almoft perpetual wars carried on among the different 
tribes into which thefe people are divided, travelling ftrangers, who 
have no evil intentions, are well received and ‘entertained during 
their ftay, which, however, it is expected, will be no longer than is 
neceflary to execute the bufinefs they came to tranfact. Here poly- 
gamy is permitted ; and it is not unufual for one man to have two 
or three wives. The New Zealanders feem to be perfedily fatisfied 
with the fmall portion of knowledge they poffefs, without attempting 
to increafe it. In them, new and even furprifing objeéts excite 
little or no furprife ; and it is difficult, even for a moment, to fix their 
attention. This fpecies of apathy, though contrary to our ideas, and 
almoft our comprehenfion, is common to moft of the natives of the 
South Sea iflands. Curiofity, or rather the love of examining new 
objects, and of acquiriag knowledge, we have always been led to 
confider, and to feel, as one of the ftrongeft propenfities in human 
nature. But in moft of the South Sea iflands, and among moft fa- 
vage people, the natives feem to want this propenfity ; if otherwife, 
it has little or no influence upon their minds, 


DraMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS, or the recital of comic or tra- 
gic ideas in the form of dialogue, together with real or allufive repre- 
fentations, are, in the Old World, as ancient as the records of hiftory. 

In 
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In many of the detached iflands feattered over the great Pacific Ocean, 
public amufements of this kind are not uafrequent. 


When Captain Cook and the other gentlemen were at Otaheite, 
am April 1773, they ware condwited to the theatre, 
‘ame were entertained with a dramaticspapa, or play, in. 
* both dancing and comedy. The, penformers ware five men, and 
* one-woman, who was no lefs a perfon than the King’s fitter. The 
* mufic canfifted of three drums only ; it lafted about an hour and 
‘ an half, or two house; and, upon the whole, was well condydted. 
* It was not poffible for us, .to find owt the meaning of the play. 
‘ Some part feemed adapted ta the prefent time, as my name was 
‘ frequently mentioned. Other parts were certainly, unconnected 
‘ with us, At appavemly differed in nothing, that isda 4 Bmannet 
‘ of adting it, from thofe we faw at Ulietia, in my fag a 
* The dancing-drefs of the lady was more elegant th ri a4 
‘ there, by being decarated with long tailels, made of feathers, as 
* ang fzom the avait downward. Ap foon as.all was pyer, the King 
himfelf (QT00) defied me to departs and fent intothe boar didler- 
ent kinds of fruit and fih, ready drefled *,’ 










In September, fame year, Captains (OOK and Furng4ux paid a 
vifit to Onaga, a confiderable chief in Udietia, ahp entertained them 
with’ a gomedy ox drametic Aeavee * Tee mulicy, Captaia Cagk in- 
forme ws, ‘ confified of three drums; the atjors aere feven men, 
‘ and one woman, the Qhief’s daughter. The-only entertaiaing part 
‘ of the drama, was a theft committed by a man and his accomplice, 
‘ in fuch-a mafterly manner; as fufficiently difplayed the gens of 
* thefe people in thigtvice. The theft is difcovered before the thief 

Vo. II. Rr . * has 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772) &c, vol. I. pe 156 
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* haa time to carry off his prize; then a fcuffle enfues with thofe fet to 
‘ guard it, who, though four to two, are beat off the ftage, and the 
‘ thief and his accomplice bear away their plunder in triumph *.’ 


Befide a fpecies of regular drama, the iflanders of the Pacific 
Ocean exhibit, as public amufements, wrefling and boxing matches, 
which they perform with great fpirit and dexterity T. 


Misceztansous Manners and Cusroms obferved by the South 
Sea Iflanders. 


Amonc thefe people, when they with to exprefs friendthip, or at 
lcaft thg abfence of hoftile intentions, it is a univerfal euftom to pre- 


of trees $. 


In the iflands of Amferdam, Middleburg, &c. which have been 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Frienaly tflands, a very odd 
cuftom prevails. It was remarked by our voyagers, that the greater 
part of the inhabitants, males as well as females, had loft one or both 
of their Little fingers. ‘ We endeavoured,’ fays Captain Cook, 
‘ but in vain, to find out the reafon of this mutilation; for no one 
* would take any pains to inform us. It was neither peculiar to 
‘ rank, age, or fex; noris it done at any certain age, as I faw 
‘ thofe of all ages on whom the amputation had been juft made; 
“ and, except fome young children, we found few who had both 

* hands 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p.173- For feveral other, but fimilar dra- 
matic reprefentations and dances, fee Ibid. p. 295. 307. &c. 
+ Ibid. p. 349. &c. + Ibid. p. 81. 
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‘ hands perfe& *.’ In Captain Coox’s fecond voyage to thefe - 
iflands, .he difcovered that this operation is performed when the na- 
tives labour under any grievous difeafe, and think themfelves in 
danger of dying ; for they iniagine that the Deity will accept of the 
little finger, as a facrifice fufficiently efficacious to procure the réco- 
vety of their health tf. The fame cuftom of cutting off the little 
fingers, is related by Mr G. Forster, who failed along with Cap- 
tain Cook. Mr Forster thought he difcovered, that thefe ftrange 
mutilations were intended as marks, or remembrancers, of the death 


of near relations {. 


Captain Cook informs us, that the natives of the Margucfas 
iflands ave unexceptionably the moft handfome race of people to be 
met with in the South Sea. ‘ For fine fhape, and regular features, 
‘they perhaps furpafs all other nations: Neverthelefs, the affinity 


“ 


of their language to that fpoken in Otaheite and the Society ifles, 
fhews that they are of the fame nation, OzDIDEE could converfe 


nn 


with them tolerably well, though we could not; but it was cafy 
‘to fee that their language was nearly the fame. The men are 
* punctured, or curioufly ¢attowed, from head to foot. The figures 


La 


are various, and feem to be directed more by fancy than cuftom. 


a 


Thefe punétuations make them look dark; but the women, who 


wn 


are but little punctured, youths, and young children, who arc not 


w“ 


at all, are as fair as fome Europeans ||.’ 


Rr2 In 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, vol. r. p. 222. The fame cuftom prevails in fome parts 
of America. See Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains, tom. 2. p. 253. 

+ Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 403. ; 

} Fo fter’s Voyage round the World, vol. 1. p. 435. 471. 

) Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 308. 
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In moft of the South Sea iflands, it ie a general cuRom, wet to 
faffer the women, of whatever rank, to eat in company with the 
men *, i 


With regard to the natives of New Zealand, their colour varies 
from a pretty deep black to an olive or yellowith tinge. Their faces, 
in general, are round, with full, though not uncommonly thick lips. 
Neither are their nofes flat. ‘Their teeth are broad, white, and well 
fet; and their eyes are large, and move with great freedom. ‘Their 
hair is black, ftraight, and ftrong. Among the young people, the 
countenance is generally open and free; but, in moft of the men, it 
has a ferious, and fometimes a fullen air. The women are not dif- 
tinguifhed from the men by many peculiar graces either in form or 
features. In both fexes, the drefs is the fame, and confifts of an 
oblong garment, about five feet long and four in breadth, made of a 
filky flaxen fubftance, which they obtain from a certain fedgy plant. 
‘ Over this garment, Captain Cook informs us, * many of them 


a) 


wear mats, which reach from the fhoulders to near the heels. But 


ta 


the moft common outer-covering is a quantity of the above fedgy 
plant, badly drefled, which they faften on a ftring to a confider- 
able length, and, throwing it about the fhoulders, let it fall down 
on all fides, as far as the middle of the thighs. When: they fit 
down with this upon them, either in their boats or upon the thore, 
it would be difficult to diftinguith them from large gray flones, if 
their black heads, projecting beyond their coverings, did not en~ 
gage one to a ftri@er examination fT.’ 


" 


ta) 


o 


wT 


“~ 


wn 


“~ 


In their heads they fix feathers, or combs made of bone or wood, 
by 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 391. ef 
+ Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 154. 
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ice 

by way of Ginaments, Thefe they ialorn with perl thell, or the 
thin inner ‘fkins of leaves. Both males and females wear ear-rings 
cofnpofed of jafper, -bits of cloth, or beads, when thefe laft can be 
procured; and fome of them have the /estum of the nofe pierced 
for the infertion of fimilar trinkets. “The cuflom of tatfowing, or 
puncturing the face with fpiral ines and other figures, ftained with 
a black or deep blue colour, is Hkewife common. Both fexes fre- 
quently befmear their heads and faces with a reddifh ochre, mixed 
_ with greafe; and the women occaftonally wore necklaces of fharks 
teeth, or bunches of a kind of long beads, which feemed to be made 
of the leg-bones of fmalt birds. 


The New Zealanders generally live in cavea, in companies of 
about forty or fifty. They build their huts, which are poor and 
miferable dwellings, contiguous to each other. They feemed to 
have no other furniture tn thefe hovels than fome fmall bafkets or 
bags, in which they kept their fifhing-hooks, and other trifles, They 
fubfift chiefly by fifhing. _ For this purpofe they employ either nets 
of various kinds, or hooks made of wood, and pointed with bone. 
Their boats, or canoes, are well built with planks raifed upon each 
other, and ftrongly faftened with withes. Some of them are fifty 
feet in tength, and fo broad that they can fail without the aid of an 
oufrigger. They have no other mode of drefling their fith than by 
roafting, or rather a kind of baking; for they feem to know nothing 
of the art of boiling. When the fea is too tempeftuous, they con- 
tent themfelves, inftead of larger fithes, with mufcles, fea-ears, and. 
other fhell-animals which they can procure, in great quantities, up- 
on the rocks and fea-beach. They indeed breed confiderable num- 
bers of dogs for eating ; but thefe cannot be confidered asa principal’ 
article of their food; for, as there appears not the leaft mark of cul-. 

tivation. 
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tivation’ on their ground, they depend chiefly on the fea for their 
fubfiftence. ‘ Their method of feeding,’ Captain Cook tells us, 
correfponds with the-naftinefs of their perfons, which often fmell 
difagreeably from the quantity of greafe about them, and their 
clothes never being wafhed: We have feen them eat the vermin, 
with which their heads are fufficiently ftocked. They alfo ufed 
to devour, with the greateft eagernefs, large quantities of ftinking 
train oil, and blubber of feals, which we were melting at the tent, 
and had kept near two months; and, on board the fhips, they 
-were not fatistied with emptying the lamps, but aCtually fwallowed 
the cotton, and fraprant wick, with equal voracity *."—‘ They 
fhew, .however,’ es ts our author, * as much ingenuity, both 
in invention and execution, as any uncivilized nations under fimi- 
lar circumftances. For, without the ufe of any metal tools, they 
make every thing by which they procure their fubfiftence, clothing, 
and warlike weapons, with a degree of neatnefs, ftrength, and con- 
venience for accomplifhing their feveral purpofes ¢.’—‘ Their public 
contentions are frequent, or rather perpetual ; for it appears, from 
their number of weapons, and dexterity in ufing them, that war is 
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their principal profeffion {.’ _ 


When about to attack the enemy, they begin a war-fong, and 
raife their paffion to a degree of fury, which is accompanied with a 
horrible diftortion of their eyes, mouths, and tongues. All thefe 
affumed dreadful appearances are employed with a view to terrify 
their enemies; ‘ which,’ fays Captatn Cook, ‘to thofe who have 
‘ not been accuftomed to fuch a practice, makes them appear more 
¢ like demons than men, and would almoft chill the boldeft with 

* fear. 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 158. t Ibid. p. 159. 
} Bid. p. 161. 
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* fear, To this fucceeds a circumftance, almoft foretold in thcir 
* fierce demeanour, horrid, cruel, and difgraceful to human nature ; 
which is, cutting in pieces, even before being perfectly dead, the 
* bodies of their enemies, and, after drefling them on a fire, devour- 
° ing the fle/o, not only without relu€tance, but with peculiar fatis- 
* faction *,’ 


¢ 


From this fhocking picture, we fhould naturally be led to think 
that a people of this defcription muft be deftitute of every feeling 
belonging to humanity ; yet, Captain Cook informs us, they lament 
the lofs of relations and friends with a violence of expreflion which 
indicates the moft tender affection, and the keeneft regret: ‘ For,’ 
fays he, ‘ both men and women, upon the death of thofe connected 
* with them, whether in battle or otherwife, bewail them with the 
‘ moft doleful cries; .at the fame time cutting their foreheads and 
‘ cheeks with fhells or pieces of flint, in large gafhes, until the blood 
‘ flows plentifully, and mixes with their tears.’ What is ftill 
more characteriftic of the warm, or rather violent, affections of thefe 
iflanders, upon the return of friends who have been for fome time 
abfent, they exprefs soy by the fame cuttings as they exprefs grief |. 

dnd 

At Tongataboo, another of the iflands in the South Sea, Captain 
Cook and his affociates fupped with FUTTAFAIHE, one of their 
Chiefs. ‘ When fupper was over,’ fays the Captain, ‘ abundance 
‘ of cloth was brought for us to fleep in; but we were a good deal 
‘ difturbed by a fingular inftance of luxury, in whtich their principal 
* men indulge themfelves ; that of being beat while they are afleep., 
© Two women fat by FUTTAFAIHE, and performed this operation, 
© which is called tooge tooge, by beating brifkly on his body and 
‘ legs, with both fifts, as on a drum, till he fell afleep, and. continuing 

a 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 161 162- t bid. p. 162. 
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‘ it the whole night, with fome fhort interggls, When once the per- 

* fan is afleep, they abate a lite in the ftrength and quicknefs of the 

‘ beating; but refume it, if they obferve any appearance of his 
waking *;’ 


Among favage nations, in general, the men are remarkably harfh 
and inattentive to the women. They are obliged to -perform the 
dirtieft and moft laborious offices. This is, in a peculiar manner, 
the condition of the fair fex in the iflland of Tanna. The women 
carry all the burdens, and the men proceed unconcernedly without 
any incumbrance, except their arms. ‘ It,appeared to me,’ fays Cap- 
tain Cook, ‘ that the women were not held in any efteem by the 
* men, but obeyed upon the {malleft fign; and many were feen in 
* the humiliating guife of drudges and beafts of burden Tf.’ 

It is not unworthy of remark, that chaftity, and modefty, or a de- 
fire of concealing certain a@tions, which have long been fuppofed to 
be inherent qualities of the human mind, feem, from the experience 
of the voyagers whofe writings I have fo often quoted above, to be 
local ideas only, and totally unknown in a ftate of uncultivated na- 
ture f. 


Human facrifices.—In the ifland of Otaheite, where the general 
manners of the inhabitants are gentle, obliging, affectionate, aad 
friendly to ftrangers, it is aftonifhing that buman /acrifices, on the ap- 
proach of war with any of the neighbouring iflands, or other intereft- 
ing occafions, fhould be a univerfal practice. When fach facrifices 
are ordered by their Kings or Chiefs, or Priefts, the unhappy viktims 

| have 

* See Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &e. vol. 1. p. 323. 344. + Ibid. p. 324. 

+ See Forfter’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 230. et alib: pafim, and Genefis, chap. 2. verle 
25. © And they were both waked, the man and his wife, and were not a/bamed. 
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have luckily no intimation of their intended fate. They are pitched 
upon by the Chiefs, and perfons are appointed to murder them private- 
ly. Like many other oppreffive and unjuft practices in feudal govern- 
ments, the victims fingled out for facrifice are always felected from 
the loweft of the people. This inftitution feems at leaft to be found- 
ed in wifdom. If they attempted to facrifice men in the higher ranks 
of the ftate, internal broils and commotions would be unavoidable. 
After a number of fuperftitious rites, and many prayers performed 
both by the chief and fubordinate priefts, the corpfe is at laft laid up- 
on the moft con{picuous part of the Mora:, or place of worfhip. The 
prayers and ceremonies were again renewed ; and, when thefe were 
finifhed, the body was buried in the ground. 


Befide human facrifices, a pratice which is not peculiar to Ota- 
heite, but extends over a great number, perhaps the whole, of the 
iflands in the great Southern Ocean, they facrifice dogs, hogs, &c. 
and make offerings of various articles, particularly thofe of provifions, 
to their Eatooa or God. 


Another circumftance, recorded by Captain Cook, of the frequen- 
cy of human facrifices in thefe iflands, muft not be omitted. ‘ When 
‘ I defcribed,’ fays our great and intelligent voyager, ‘ the Natthe at 
* Tongabatoo (another ifland) I mentioned, that, on the approaching 
* fequel of that feftival, we had been told, that ten men were to bé 
* facrificed. This may give us an idea of the extent of this religi- 
© ous maffacre on that ifland. And, though we fhould fuppofe, that 
© never more than one-perfon is facrificed on any fingle occafion at 
* Otaheite, it is more than probable, that thefe occafions happen fo 
‘ frequently, as to make a fhocking wafte of the human race ; >for I 
‘ counted no lefs than forty-nine fkulls of former victims, lying be- 

VoL. II. Sse: _ = e * fore 
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‘ fore the Morai, where we faw one more added to the number. 
* And, as none of thefe fkulls had, as yet, fuffered any confiderable 
‘ change from the weather, it may hence be inferred, that no great 
‘ length of time had elapfed, fince, at leaft, this confiderable number 
‘ of unhappy wretches had been offered on this altar of blood *.’ 


The human facrifice defcribed above, happened on the 2d day of 
September 1777 ; and a fecond was performed on the 12th of the 
fame month. ‘ This fecond inftance, Captain Cook remarks, 
* within the courfe of a few days, was too melancholy a proof, how 
© numerous the victims of this bloody fuperftition are amongft this 
* humane people ft.’ 

Human facrifices, Captain Cook informs us, are more frequent 
in the Sandwich than in any of the other iflands. ‘ Thefe horrid 
© rites, fays he, ‘ are not only had recourfe to upon the commence- 
¢ ment af war, and preceding great battles, and other fignal enter- 
* prifes ; but the death of any confiderable Chief calls for a facrifice 
‘ of one or more Fowsows, that is, vulgar or low perfons, according 
© to his rank ; and we were told, that fez men were deftined to fut- 
fer on the death of TERREEOBOO ff,’ ( a great Chief). 


Many other inftances of this deteftable practice are mentioned by 
Captain Coox and other voyagers on the Southern Ocean. That 
it was, in ancient times, very univerfal among the natiens of Europe, 
we learn from hiftorians of undoubted authority. From the writings 
ef Mosss;, which are perliaps of greater antiquity than any com- 

pofition 


* See Cook’s Voyage, 1776, Sc. vol 2. p. 42. 
+ Ibid. p. 63.3 and vol. 3. p. 132, &e. 
+ Ybid. p. 161. Ibid. vol. 1. ps 351. 495; 
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pofition which has been tranfmitted to us, it appears that human {a- 
crifices, in all their horrors, were, at that early period, not unfrequent. 
The ftory of ABRAHAM about to facrifice his only fon Isaac, even 
fuppofing it to be allegorical, evinces that the praétice was familiar to 
the people of that country. One paflage, in this ftory, is fo curious, 
that I cannot refrain from tranfcribing it. ‘ And they came to the place 
‘ which Gop had told him of, and ABRAHAM built an altar there, 
‘ and laid the wood in order; and bound Isaac his fon, and laid 
* him on the altar upon the wood. And ABRAHAM ftretched forth 
‘ his hand, and took the knife to flay his fon. And the angel of the 
* Lorp called unto him out of heaven, and faid, ABRAHAM, 
© ABRAHAM; and he faid, Here am I. And he faid, Lay not thine 
‘ hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him ; for now 
‘ I know that thou feareft Gop, feeing thou haft not with-held thy 
‘ fon, thine only fon, from me *.’ | 


From this paflage, it is not unworthy of remark, that, in the days 
of ABRAHAM, whena human facrifice was to be offered up, the un- 
happy victim was flain before he was committed to the flames; and 
that the fame mode is ftill obferved in the iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean; with this difference, that, in thefe iflands, the vidtims are 
both felected and murdered privately, which renders it impoffivle 
for them to have any idea of their deftination; but, from the hiftory of 
ABRAHAM and his fon IsAAc, it appears, that, in the eaftern coun- 
tries, the devoted perfons muft have known their dreadful fate long 
before the fatal blow was given. The preparatory fteps were fhock- 
ing to human nature. An altar creCted ; faggots of wood laid upon 
the altar; the miferable wretch bound, and laid upon the wood ; 

Ss 2 and 


* Gencfis, chap. 22. verfe 9, &c. 
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and the inftrument by which he was to be butchered prefented to 
his eyes ! 


In the Old Teftament, there are many allufions to the practice of 
facrificing human beings. In the 18th chapter of Leviticus, verfe 
21. we have the following paflage: ‘ Thou fhalt not let any of thy 
‘ feed pafs through the fire to Molech *.”. Some commentators think, 
that, hy pafing through the fire to Molech, fignifies a luttration only, 
and not an actual facrifice. But this idea is completely removed by 
the Pfalmift Davip +. ‘ Yea, they facrificed their fons and their 
: daughters unto devils, and fhed innocent blood, even the blood of 
‘ their fons and their daughters, whom they facrificed unto the idols 
© of Canaan.” In the prophet Hosea, we have an unequivocal in- 
flance of human facrifices being fometimes practifed by the Jews. * And 


‘ now they fin more and more, and have made them melten- images 


‘ of their filver, and idols according to their own underftanding : 
* They were all the work of the craftfmen: They fay one to another 
‘ whilft they /acrijice a man, let them kifs the calves ¢.’ The follow- 
ing paflage in the prophefies of Jeremiah fhows that. this deteftable 
pratice was not uncommon in the Jewifh nation: ‘ And they have 
* built the high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of Ben- 
‘ hinnom, to burn their fons and their daughters in the fire ||.’ 
The fame, prophet, in another chapter, tells us, that ‘ they have filled 


* this place alfo with the blood of innocents, and they have built the. 








‘ high places of Ba AL, to burn their fons with fire for burnt offerings 
‘unto Baay. Therefore this place fhall no more be called Topher, 
* nor 
* The fame prohibition is repeated in Deuteronomy, chap. 18. v. 10:3 2d Kings, 
chap. 16. v. 3.3 Ibid. chap. 17. v. 17.5 Ibid-chap. 23. v. ro. 


+ Pfalms, chap. 16. v. 27- 38. $ Hofea, chap..13. v. 2, 
+ Jeremiah, chap. 7. v. 31. 
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* nor the valley of Benhinnom, but the valley of laughter *.’ A fimi- 
lar paflage occurs in the writings of the prophet EZEKIEL: ‘ More- 
* over, thou haft taken thy fons and thy daughters, whom thou haft 
* born unto me, and thefe haft thou facrificed unto them (i. e. idols) 
* to be devoured f.” SELDEN likewife informs us, that, m Syria, 
men, women, and children were facrificed to the idol Molech : 
and, to-prevent the relations of the mifciable victims from hearing 
their crres while burning in the flames, drums and other loud found- 
ing inftruments were employed till their lives were completely extin- 
guifhed }. The fame practices were continued among the Cartha- 
ginians even in the days of TipERIUS Csr ||. When the Carthagi- 
nians were overcome in battle by AGATHOCLES, King of Sicily, they 
imagined that the gods were angry with them; and, to appeafe thefe 
gods, two hundred fons of the nobles were ordered to be facrificed. 
What exhibits a flill ftronger pi€ture of the barbarous manners and 
fuperftition of thefe people, fuch noblemen as happened to have no 
fons of their own, purchafed boys, for this inhuman purpofe, from 


poor people §, 


PLUT ARCH informs us, that, in the days of THEMISTOCLES, three 
young captives were, by his order or confent, facrificed to Bac- 
cuus**, It was a practice among the Scythians, fays HERopDo- 
TUS, to facrifice to MARS one out of every hundred prifoners taken 
in war Tt. It does not appear that they eat the flefh of their ene- 
mies, but contented themfelves with drinking their blood tf, It is 

not 

* Jeremiah, chap. 19. v. 4. 5. 6. 

+ Ezekiel, chap. 16. v. 20. Ibid. chap. 23. v. 37. & 39. 

4 Selden de Diis Syris, p. 170. 172. 173.3 and Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. 4o1. 

4 Selden de Diis Syris, p. 182. § Ibid. p. 181.5; and De Divin. Inftit. 
cap. 21. 

** Plutarch, edit. Bryan. tom. 1. p. 262. 

++ Herodot. Melpomene, edit. Xyphilin. p. 241. tt Ibid. § 64. 
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not here unworthy of remark, that the Scythians, like the North 
Americans, fcalped the heads of thofe whom they flew in battle, 
and exhibited thefe fcalps as trophies of valour and prowefs *. The 
Scythians, in making folemn treaties, or private covenants, likewife 
drew blood from the veins of the contracting parties, which they 
mixed with wine, and mutually drank T. 


Jutivus C#msar facrificed two young men to the gods in the 
Campus Martius; which cruel and infamous action was folemnly 
performed by the Roman priefts {- The ancient Greeks were ac- 
cuftomed to flatter or appeafe their god SaTtuRN by human facri- 
fices. The fame horrid practice was ufual among the Carthaginians, 
while their ftate fubfifted ; and Dionysrus tells us, that, in his time, 
the cuftom prevailed ftill among the Gauls and other nations in the 
weft of Europe. But Hercutes is faid to have abolithed this inhuman 
rite, by fubftituting the figures and drefs, inftead of the perfons, of 
the inter:Jed victims; and perfuaded the people, that the offended 
gods would be equally pleafed with the fhadow as with the fub- 
ftance ||. This mode of facrificing figures, inftead of men, with a 
few exceptions, was long continued among the Romans§. Priny 
relates **, that, in the year of Rome 657, when Cn. CORNELIUS 
Leprpus and P. Licinius Crassus were confuls, a decree of the 
Senate pafled, forbidding all human facrifices for the future ; a clear 
indication that this deteftable rite was formerly not unfrequent in that 


great empire. 


The 


* Tlerodot. Melpomene, edit. Xyphilin, p. 241. + Ibid. p. 243. § 70. 
t Dio Caffius, lib. 43. p. 140. edit. Xyphilin. 

| Dionyf. Halicarnaff. edit. Sylburg. p. 30. § Id. ibid. 

“€ Din. Lib. 30. ¢. I. 
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The Druids, we are told by Srraso, inftead of taking victims 
from the brute creation, facrificed individuals of the human {pecies. 
When a man was pitched upon for the purpofes of divination, they 
{tabbed him with a poinard ; and, from the various contortions and 
convulfive motions produced by extreme agony, the monfters called 
priefis, pretended to predi@& future events*, He likewife informs 
us, that the Cimbri, after difle@ing the bellies of their captives, from 
the appearance of the inteftines, foretold victory or defeat -. Tact- 
Tus, in his Annals, fays, that the Druids, on altars erected in groves, 
facrificed Tribunes and Centurians of the firft rank ft. He adds, 
that they confulted the gods by the difpofition of the flefhy fibres of 
human victims ||. JuLius Ca#sar, when defcribing the manners. 
of the Gauls, remarks, that they were extremely religious; that,. 
when afflicted with grievous difeafes, or other calamities, they either 
facrificed human victims, or fpontaneoufly devoted themfelves to that 
terrible mode of extinguifhing life. The Druids, or priefts, fuperin- 
tended thefe facrifices, which were performed with a view to expiate: 
their crimes, and to appeafe the wrath of their gods. In their more 
public facrifices of this kind, they employed immenfe images of men, 
compofed of the branches of trees. Thefe images were hollow with- 
in; and the legs, thighs, trunk, and arms, were filled with men, wo- 
men, and children, who were all burnt with faggots from below. 
This was the punifhment of thofe who had been guilty of theft, or 
other crimes. But, when a fufficient number of criminals could 
not be obtained, recourfe was had to thofe who were perfeétly inno-. 
cent §. 

In 


* Strab. lib. 4. + Id. lib. 7. de Cimbris. 


+ Tacit. Annal. lib. 1. 
§ Ibid. lib. 14. and de Moribus German.—See alfo Lucan. Pharfal, lib. 3 


| Jul. Caef. Opera, edit. Samuel Clarke, 5. T. fr. lib. 6. .p. 131, 
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In Mexico, when that empire was difcovered by the Spaniards, 
they had a complete fyftem of religious opinions and practices, ac- 
companied with all the ufual train of priefts, temples, victims, and 
feftivals. But, of all offerings to their gods,, human facrifices they 
confidered as the moft acceptable. The captives taken in war were 
brought to the temple, devoted as victims to their divinities, and fa- 
crificed with rites the moft folemn and excruciating. The heart and 
head were confecrated to the gods; and the refpective warriors who 
feized the prifoners carried off the bodies to feaf/ upon them with 
their friends *. The fame author, in another place, tells us, that the 
Spaniards landed on a fmall ifland, which they called the J/e of 
Sacrifices ; becaufe there, for the firft time, they beheld the horrid 
fpectacle of human victims +. Even among the Peruvians, who, 
of all the people found in America when firft difcovered, were the 
mildeft and moft humane in their general temper and manners, on 
certain emergencies, offered human facrifices to their god. On the 
death of an Inca, or other perfon of rank, many of their attendants 
were killed, that they might appear in the other world with their 
ufual retinue, and be ferved with the fame refped& as they had been 
in this. On the death of Huana-Capac, the moft powerful of 
their Monarchs, more than a thoufand human vidtims accompanied 
him to the tomb {, The fame practice was obferved by the natives 
of Florida, where the lives of the fubje& were at the abfolute dilpo- 
fal of the Sovereign. When any of his fubjects incurred his dif- 
pleafure, they approached him with the moft abje@ humility, and 
offered him their heads. Neither did this abfolute dominion termi- 
nate with the death of the Sovereign. When that event happened, 
his favourite wives and domeftics were facrificed at his tomb, that he 


might 


* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, and the authorities quoted by him, vol. 2, 
p. 302. &e. + Ibid. vol. 1. p. 242. * f Ib. yolk 2. p. 325, 
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might anpesr with his ufual pomp in the next world ‘i and, fuch was 
the ablurd reverence in which he was held, that thofe victims met 
death with exultation, efteeming it as a mark of diftindtion, and a 
rewatd for their fidelity *, . 
I muft here quote a few lines from Dr RoBERTSON’s Hiftory of 
America, as it ftrongly marks the character and manners of the 
Tlafcalans, who flrenuoufly oppefed the Spaniards in their progrefs 
to México, * They gave the Spaniards warning,’ faye that elegant 
hiftorian, ‘ of their hoftile intentions; and, as they knew that they 
‘ wanted proviftons, and imagined, perhaps, like the other Ameri- 
cans, that they had lef& their own country becaufe it did not afford 
them fubfiftence, they fent to their camp adlarge fupply of poultry 
and maize, deficing them to eat plentifully, becaufe they /corned 
to attack an enemy en/feebled by hunger, and it would be an affront 
to their gods to offer them famifbed viGtims, ‘as well as difagree~ 
able to themfelves to feed on fuch emaciated prey{.’ The Ame- 
ticans confidered the Spaniards as fuperior beings. Corres, 
their then leader, with a moft impolitic cruelty, and a moft diabo- 
lical ingratitude, feized fifty Tlafcalans, who brought provifions to 
his camp, and, on the fuppofition that they were fpies, cut off their 
fands. This horrible fpectacle, joined to the terror excited by fire- 
arms and horfes, gave dreadful impreffions of their ferocity, as ap- 
pears from their mode of addrefling the Spaniards. ‘ If,’ faid they, 
* you are divinities of a cruel and favage nature, we prefent to you 
five flaves, that you may drink their bivod, and eat their fle. If 
‘ you are mild deities, accept an offer of incenfe and variegated 
‘plumes. If you are men, here is meat, and bread, and fruit to 
Vo, I. Tt * nourifh 


bad 


“~ 


nr 


a 


* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, and authorities, vol. 1. p. 344. 380. 
t Ibid. vol. 2: Pp: 4% 
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* nourifh yoff *.’ Cholula, a town of fome extent in the empire of 
Mexico, was confidered by the inhabitants of New Spain as the fanc- 
tuary and chief refidence of their gods, To this town pilgrims re- 
forted from all the provinces, and a greater number of buman viéTims 
were offered in its principal temple than even in that of Mexico f. 


When Corres and his army had made themfelves mafters of 
part of the city of Mexico, they were almoft totally overpowered by 
the numbers and the fiercenefe of their enemies. Befide thofe who 
were flain, forty Spaniards were taken prifoners. The Mexicans 
celebrated their victory with a horrid feftival. The city was illu- 
minated, and particularly their great temple. By means of the 
lights, the Spaniards diftinguifhed their companions by the white- 
nefs of their colour, when compelled to dance naked before the 
image of the Mexican gad, to whom they were about to be facri- 
ficed. They heard diftin@ly the fhrieks of thofe who were /acrific- 
ed, and thought they knew the voice of each unhappy wiéim f. 


The Germans and Celts, after facrificing men and dogs, fufpended 
the dead bodies in the facred groves, fprinkled their blood on the 
adjatent trees, on their idol, and on the fpectators. They afterwards 
feafted on the flesh of the victims... Among the fame people, a 
god, either fupreme, or of the higheft order, was always honoured 
with the moft important facrifices, as that of an only fon {. 


™ Human 
* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, vol. 2. p. 42. + Ibid. p. 47. 
t Ibid. p. 119. 120. | 
| Snorro Sturlefonius, in vita Haguini Adeftani; and meres Antiquitat. Sep- 
tentrional. et Celtic. P- 326. 327. 
§ Tacitus, Delphin. p. 121. &c. 
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Human facrifices, even in the days of Puato, were not unfre- 
quent in almoft every diftri& of Greece *. The goddefs Diana 
was fuppofed to be incenfed, becaufe MELANIPPUS and COMETHO- 
were married in her.temple on the very night of a feftival, The 
oracle, upon this momentous occafion, was confulted ; and the re- 
{fponfe was, that, to appeafe her sodthip, a boy, and a girl of the 
greateft Jeauty, fhould be annually facrificed +. To a ftatue of fome 
barbarous divinity, faid to have been brought from Taurica to Lace-- 
demon, the oracle commanded that -4uman facrifices fhould be of- 
fered, But Lycurcus abolifhed this horrid rite. PELoPIDAs, 
when his fituation in war was critical, dreamed that the favour of 
the gods muft be obtained by /acrificiag a young virgin. Some of 
his generals infifted that the will of the gods fhould be implicitly 
obeyed. But others oppofed the perpetration of a deed fo fhocking 
and unnatural. While, fays Phutarcn, the Chiefs were difputing 
upon this more than brutal fubje€t, and PELopipAs himfelf was 
hefitating, a young mare, leaving her pafture, ran towards the camp. 
THEOCRITUS, the feer, inftantly called out to PELopipAs: Behold 
the victim the gods have prepared for you, and they expect no other 
virgin! The mare, with the ufual folemnities, was immediately 
facrificed ||. It is impoffible not to recolle& the fimilarity of this 
event to that of ABRAHAM and his fon lsAac. A mare and a ram 
make no confiderable variation in the two ftories. 


The Semnones, a people in the circle of Saxony in Germany, 
held their religious rites and public deliberations in facred groves ; 


Tt2 and, 


* Plato de Legib. lib. 6.; and Travels of Anacharfis, the younger, in Greece, 


vol. 2. p. 348. Tranf 
+ Paufan. hb. 7. cap. 16. t Ibid. lib. 3. cap. 14, 


| Plutarch, vol. 2. edit. Bryan. p. 
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and, before they came to any determination of moment, they facri- 
ficed a man to their geds*, Pruranrcn, on.this fubject, laughs at 
the Romans for reprehending the Barbarians, becaufe the latter were 
addiGed to human facrifices, a deteftable practice of which the fer- 
mer were net unfrequently guilty f. 


‘We meet with a thocking inftance of human facrifices in the reign 
of Aucustus. After L. ANTONIUS was obliged to furrender at 
Perufia, AuGusTuUs commanded no lefs than four hundred fenators 
and Roman knights, who had taken part with Antony, to be 
Sacrificed as victims at the altar of Jutrus Czsart. The fame 
fa& is mentioned by SuETONIVs, with this only exception, that he 
reduces the number of victims to three hundred ||. 


Even in the days of Procorius, who was one of JusTINIAN’s 
generals, the Gauls abfurdly facrificed buman victims after the Chri/-~ 
tian religion was eftablifhed in their country 4; and Dirmarvs 
tells us, that the Normans and Danes facrificed anaually . stnety-nine 
men, along with a number of other animals **, Tacitus relates, 
that Mercury was the chief god of the Germans, and that, on 
certain {tated days, buman facrifices were offered up to him Tf. 


What, 


* Tacit. de Moribus German. edit Delphin. tom. 4. p. 119. 
+ Plutarch. de Superftitione. 

+ Dio Caff. edit. Xiphilin. lib. 48. p. 225. 

| Suetonius in vit. Caefar. Octavian. Augult. § 14. 

§ Procop. de Bello Goth. lib. 1. 

*® Ditmar. lib. 1. 

++ Tacit. edit. Delphin. tom. 4. p. 29. 
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What, in the name of wonder, fhould have given rife to an infli: 
tution fo apparently contrary to every principle of hwman nature, 
and yet fo univerfally diffufed over the whole globe? That it ori- 
ginated from fuperftition is unqueftionable. But that anfwer is too’ 
general. There muft be a progrefs. in fuperftition, as well asin 
every other acquired affection of the mind. Whenever men, (which 
muft have been coeval with their exiftence), acquired ideas of fupe- 
rior powers, they aferibed to them human paffions, and human 
frailties. If they imagined that, by-any action, they had incurred 
the difpleafure of a particular god, or powerful being, terror was the 
inevitable confequence. The next feeling was, how is this angry 
god to be appeafed? It was not an unnatural thought, that fuch 
articles of provifions as were apreeable to themfelves would not be 
unacceptable to their gods. They accordingly began with offerings 
of their choiceft fruits. But, after a priefthood was eftablithed, it 
was foon difcovered that fuch fimple offerings were not fufficient. 
They taught the people, that the gods liked more fubftantial food, 
The animal tribes were the next objects of propitiation for fia. 
This new object was particularly agreeable to the priefts, who in all 
ages were fond of good eating. They at ferft contented themfelves 
with facrificing and devouring the feathered tribes, fuch as turtle- 
doves, cocks, &c. This anfwered very well for fome time; but ftill 
it was not enough. As the number of priefts gradually increafed, 
birds alone were not thought to be fufficient to fupport them. They, 
therefore, had recourfe to the quadrupeds ; becaufe the fins of the 
land were ftill increafing, in proportion to the increafe of population. 
Hence they proceeded to facrifice lambs, kids, hogs, rams, and goats, 
Not fatisfied ftill, the priefts infifted that the people, in order to avert 
the vengeance of the gods, and procure pardon for their numerous 
and complicated iniquities, fhould feaft them with heifers, ‘bullocks, 

and 
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and oxen. Thefe priefts, it fhould appear, after tiring of birds and 
_ the {maller quadrupeds, like honeft Englifhmen, at laft gave the pre- 
ference to good roaft-beef. 


Fhis facrifical progreffion has not hitherto been unnatural. But 
the ftep from quadrupeds tp ‘the human fpecies is very wide; yet: 
there are many recorded inftances, in almoft all nations whofe an-- 
cient hiftory has come down to us, of this diabolical practice; and 
we have feen that it ftill exifts in moft of the iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean which have been vifited by our late navigators, Here the 
theory of feeding priefts may feem to fail; but it muft not be en- 
tirely relinquifhed. In the rude ftages of fociety, Cannibals, or eat- 
ers of human flefh, have, at-different periods, been diffufed over the 
whole habitable globe. Superftition, or rather fomething more grofe, 
muft have given rife to an action fo generally repugnant to human 
nature. The dreadful inftitution of murdering and roafting men,, 
with a view to appeafe the wrath of the gods, was foen fucceeded 
by eating their flefh. When this was perceived by rude and often 
ftarved barbarians, the priefts, or fuperintendants of fuch deteftable 
rites, preferred men to all other animals. This motive could not be 
held out tothe people. ‘To them a more powerful engine was ex- 
hibited. Upon particular emergencies, when their minds were ‘in. 
the higheft agitations of terror, whether from real or fuperftitious. 
caufes, the poor deluded creatures were told, that the refentment and 
wrath.of the gods.were fo great, that neither birds nor quadrupeas,. 
nor any of the inferior animals, would be effectual to avert their 
vengeance. There was only one ftep- farther. Inftead. of birds and 
quadrupeds, nothing lefs than individuals of the human fpecies could 
appeafe thefe infatiable gods, the exiftence of whom was firmly be- 


lieved by ignorant men, and ftrongly inculcated by wicked priefts. 
Pelew 
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Pelew or Palos Iflanders. 


- We now willingly abandon the thocking fubje&ts of cannibals 
and human facrifices, and fhall proceed to give a more agreeable 
picture of man in a ftate not-more enlightened by {cience than fome 
of the various people which have already been curforily defcribed. - 


~ 


\ 


The Pelew or Palos iflands are fituated between the sth and gth 
degree of north latitude, and between the 130th and 136th degrees 
of eaft longitude from Greenwich, and feem never to have been 
vifited by any European till Captain Henry Wis1Lson, of the 
Antelope Eaft India packet, was wrecked on one of their fhores i 
the year 1783. Captain Wilson and his fhip’s company, after 
this difafterous event, were apprehenfive left the natives fhould prove 
to be hoftile. They, however, difcovered,-that this ifland, the name 
of which they afterwards learnt to be Oroolong, was without inha- 
bitants, but furrounded with a group of other iflands crowded with 
people. The day after the wreck, two canoes appeared, and were 
approaching to Oroolong. Every man immediately ran to his arms, 
which, with a quantity of powder and shot, had been faved, in order 
to repel any attack that might be made. Thefe canoes came near 
the fhore. Captain WiLsoNn, and THomAs Ross, a native of 
Bengal, who underftood the Malay and feveral other languages, 
addrefled the people in the boats, one of whom {poke the Malay 
tongue. They afked, Who the Antelope’s men were, and whether: 
they were friends or foes? To this queftion THomAs Rosz was 
directed to reply, That they were unfortunate Englifhmen, who had 
loft their fhip upon the reef; that they were friénds, and had no 

inimical 
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inimical intentions; but that they relied’on fuch affiftance from the 
natives as men in their calamitous fituation required. They then 
came afhore ; and, as was natural, they looked around with a jealous 
eye, left they fhould be furprifed and injured. The courteous.and 
affeCtionate manner with which Captain Wirsom and the other 
gentlemen treated them, foon removed all their apprehenfions. 


The natives of thefe iflands are of a deep copper colour, and go 
perfeGtly naked. ‘They are of a middling ftature, very erect and 
mufcular ; their limbs are handfome ;:and they have a peculiar ma- 
jefty in their manner of walking. Thefe people came from Pelew, 
the capital of a neighbouring ifland, governed, along with others, 
by AspA THuLye, their King or Sovereign, to Oroolong. Their 
legs as well as thighs were fo thickly ¢attooed, that their colour was 
much deeper than that of the reft of their bodies. They feemed to 
have never known or heard of white men; and therefore confidered 
the Englifh as a very extraordinary race of beings. They were 
aftonifhed to find that the Englith allowed hair to grow on their 
breafts, which they regarded as a mark of great indelicacy ; and, 
therefore, both fexes eradicate the hairs from every part of their 
bedies, except the head. At the firft interview with King ApBa 
THULLE, Captain WILSON requelted permiffion to build a veffel to 
convey himfelf and his unfortunate affociates back to their own 
country ; a requeft to which the King moft courteoufly affented, 
and promifed every affiftance in his power to render their diftrefsful 
fituation as comfortable as poffible. This King, like his fubjects, 
was perfectly naked, and, in his perfon, had not the fmalleft mark 
of diftin@ion, except what arofe from his good fenfe, humanity, and 
deportment. Thefe innocent people were totally ignorant of fire- 
arms. ‘Captain WiLson, in order to gratify their curiofity, ordered 

all 
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all his men to be armed and drawn up on the beach. After going 
through fome evolutions, they fired three vollies in prefence of the 
King and his attendants, who expreffed their furprife by hallowing, 
jumping, &c. One of the fowls, which had been faved from the 
wreck, was made to pafs acrofs the cove, where Mr BENGER was 
prepared with his fowling-piece loaded with {mall fhot. He fired, 
and the bird inftantly dropped, having one wing and one leg broken. 
Some of the natives took it up, and brought it tothe King, who was 
aftonifhed, as he had feen nothing pafs out of the gun, how this ef- 


fect could have been produced. 


Some time after, Captain WiLson, and the whole fhip’s com- 
pany were vexed, and even alarmed, on obferving an unufual coolnefs 
in the afpect and behaviour of the King. Inftead of his former open 
and affectionate manner, he had become morofe and apparently dif- 
truftful. The caufe of this change, however, when developed, was 
not only a confirmation of the higheft honour in the breaft of the 
Sovercign, but a proof of the greateft delicacy of fentiment. The 
King was at war with an ifland not far diftant, called Artingall. He 
meant to make an attack upon that ifland in a few days. He 
wifhed to have the affiftance of five Englifhmen armed with muskets, 
piftols, &c. to aftonifh and annoy his enemies. Whenever Captain 
Witson difcovered the nature of the King’s requeft, he inftantly 
complied. In a moment, every countenance aflumed an unufual 
gaiety, and perfect harmony and mutual confidence were reftored. 
The five men, with TiromaAs Rose the interpreter, accompanied 
the fleet of King 4284 Fxuzze, which confifted of a hundred and 
fifty canoes filled with warriors. No fooner did they arrive within 
a proper diftance of the enemy's fleet than the mufketry were order- 
ed to be fired. One or two men were obferved to fall. Terror and 


Vo. II. Uu difmay, 
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difmay, at an exhibition fo far removed from the conception of thofe 
iflanders, inftantly feized them, and they fled with the utmoft preci- 
pitation. The King, elevated by the victory he had fo eafily obtain- 
ed, and the terror which he had excited in the minds of his enemies, 
returned in triumph to his own dominions, where he was received 
by his fubjeéts with every mark of joy and exultation. Some little 
time afterwards, the King prepared his canoes and foldiers for another 
expedition againft Artingall. Ten Englifhmen, armed as before, 
with the addition of a f{wivel-gun, were folicited from Captain Wit- 
SON to attend 4334 Tuuize and his warriors. This requeft was 
alfo granted and the havock made by the fire-arms was fo great, 
that another vi€tory was eafily obtained by the Monarch of Pelew. 
Soon after this defeat, peace was concluded between the two con- 


tending parties. 


Marriage, among thefe people, feemed to be a civil contraa, 
which they regard as inviolable. A plurality of wives was allowed, 
though the number feldom exceeded two. Ra Roox had three wives, 
and the King five ; but they did not live together. After a woman 
was pregnant, though fhe accompanied her hufband, fhe never, while 
in that ftate, flept with him. When any Chief appeared with his 
two wives, they generally fat on each fide of him ; and the company 
paid no more attention to them than what is cuftomary where the 
ereateft good manners prevail. One of the Englifh gentlemen, en- 
deavouring to render himfelf agreeable to a lady by what is ufually 
termed a marked affiduity, 4rr« Rooxer, with much delicacy, hint- 
ed, that fuch behaviour was not altogether proper. 


With regard to their mode of burying the dead, Mr Suarp the 
furgeon, and. Tuomas Harvey the boat{wain, faw the funeral af 
Ras 
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Raa Roox’s fon, who had fallen in battle. The body was wrapped 
in a mat, and carried on the fhoulders of four men, on a machine 
made of bamboos, and refembling what is called a 4or/e by our 
chairmen. Befide thefe four bearers, the funeral proceffion confifted 
entirely of women, who inceffantly fet up the loudeft lamentations. 
The fame'cuftom formerly exifted in the north of Scotland, and ftill 
prevails in fome parts of the Highlands and weftern ifles of that 
country. | 
, Captain Wirson and his fhip’s company, before their new veffel 
could be fitted for fea, remained three months in Oroolong, and oc- 
calionally vifited feveral other of the Pelew Iflands. During this pe- 
riod they could difcover no marks of a public re/igion of any kind 
among thefe iflanders: But they uniformly exhibited the greateft ex- 
amples of humanity and moral reéitude, which ought to be the genuine 
characteriftics of all religions, whatever diverfity of ceremonials they 
may happen to aflume. But, though thefe people have no place of 
public worfhip to which they refort, both their private and political 
virtues are fo eminently con{picuous, that it is almoft intpoffible they 
fhould not have fome idea of a f{upreme and a benevolent Deity. The 
people of Pelew, however, difcovered fome portion of fuperftition ; 
for, when King 4234 TxHuize faw a particular fpecies of wood em- 
ployed in the conftrudtion of the new fhip, he exprefled a with that 
this wood fhould be removed, as he confidered it as a bad omen, or 
unpropitious. ‘They had likewife a notion of an evil fpirit, that of- 
ten counteracted human affairs. When the fecond mate, Mr Bar- 
xeR, fell backward from the fide of the veffel then on the ftocks, Ra 
Roox, who happened to be prefent, faid, the accident was owing to 
the unlucky wood, which had been allowed to remain in the veffel, 
that the evil fpirit had brought this misfortune upon Mr Barrer. 
Uu2 They 
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They feemed to have alfoa ftrong notion of divination. When 
about to undertake any affair of moment, by fplitting the leaves of a 
plant fimilar to our bullrufh, and meafuring or twifting thefe ftrips 
upon their middle finger, they imagined they could difcover whether 
the event would be profperous or adverfe. Captain Wixson, in con- 
verfation with Lzz Boo, King 423.4 THuizz’s fecond fon, after his 
arrival in England with the Captain, told him, that the intention of 
faying prayers at church was in order to make men good, and that, 
when they dicd, and were buried, they might live again above, 
pointing to the fky; Lzz Boo, with great eagernefs, replicd—~A// 
fame PetEw—Bad men flay in earth—good men go into fey—become 
very beautiful, holding his hand in the air, and giving a fluttering 
motion with his fingers. This fingle circumftance indicates, in the 
moft unequivocal terms, that thefe innocent people firmly belteve the 
exiftence of the foul after the diffolution of the body, and have an’ 
idea of future rewards and punifhments correfponding to the virtuous 
or vicious behaviour of individuals. 


It is a fingular circumftance in the hiftory of thefe people, that, if 
an attack is intended again{t an Aoffile ifland, inftead of furprifing the 
enemy, intimation is uniformly given of the time when the affault is 
to be made. Though illuftrious patterns of humanity,.they put to 
death every prifoner taken in war. This feeming cruelty, however, 
muft not be haftily condemned. It is not performed with the in- 
fulting folemnities of feemingly /egal trials, like the execrable con- 
duct of the prefent French Convention, which will for ever remain a 
moft deteftable and humiliating proof of the barbarity of what haa, 
till now, been efteemed one of the moft civilized nations in Europe. 
The Pelew Iflanders, on the contrary, never kill their prifoners but 
inftantly after a victory is obtained, before the effervefcence of ani+ 

mofity 


* ¢ 
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mofity 1s allayed ; and the poor victims are deprived of life by thofe 
who are either fmarting under perfonal wounds, or who havc loft 
fome near re/ation in the combat. 


It has formerly been related, that the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Iflands are additted to petty thefts. In the Pelew Iflands inftances of 
theft likewife occurred ; but this crime, if in them it merits that ap- 
pellation, was always confined to the lower clafs of people. When 
a theft, however, was committed, the King and his Chiefs confidered 
it as a grofs breach of hofpitality, made ftrict inquiries after the thief, 
whom they generally difcovered, and reftored the articles. ‘ Should 
* fome eaftern prince, Captain WILSON humanely remarks, as’an apo- 
logy for the Pelewers, * magnificently decorated, accidentally, as he 
* pafled along, drop a diamond from his robe, and were a poor pear 
fani (knowing how great an acquifition it was), to fee it fparkling 


© in the duft, where is that refiftance, that {clf-denial, which would 


‘ go in and leave it untouched ?—A nail, a tool, or a bit of old iron, 


* was to them the alluring diamond.’ 


We muft not leave thefe amiable pcople, till a fhort {ketch of the 
character and feelings of Ler Boo, who was brought from Pelew 
to England by Captain Wixson, fhall be given. This young Prince 
was about twenty years of age when he arrived in a New World, 
His natural difpofition was mild, affable, fprightly, and affe@tionate. 
IIe difcovered, on all occafions, a kecn fpirit of inveftigating the 
caufes or effects which to him were at fir{ft incomprehenfible. Aftcr 
landing at Macao, he was conducted, along with his prote¢tors and 
friends, to the houfe of Mr M‘Inryre, and brought into a large 
hall, which was lighted with candles, a table being placed in the 
middle covered for fupper, and a fideboard handfomely ornamensced. 

This 
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This new fcene filled Lez Boo’s mind with amazement. But the 
glafs-veffels feemed principally to arreft his attention. He fixed his 
eye upon a large mirror, which nearly reflected his whole body. 
Here he ftood fome time loft in aftonifhment. He then laughed, 
drew back, and, abforbed in wonder, returned to view this flrange 
appearance. He looked, as young children, when placed in the fame 
circumftances, uniformly do, behind the mirror, to fee if any perfon 
was there. As there were no quadrupeds in his country, except two 
dogs which had been left there by the Englifh, the fheep, goats, and 
cattle he faw at Macao, were objects which ftruck his mind in the 
moft forcible manner. One of the dogs left at Pelew was a New- 
foundlander, and his name was Sailor. Lee Bow, from this cir- 
cumftance, denominated every quadruped he faw, whether fmall or 
great, Sailor. A horfe was a farge failor, &c. Obferving a man 
pafs the houfe on horfeback, he was fo aftonifhed, that he preffed 
every perfon in company to go and fee fo ftrange a phaenomenon. 


‘When on his voyage to England in the Morfe indiaman, Captain 
ELLioT, he was very defirous of learning the name and the country 
of every fhip that paffed. As each inquiry was gratified, he made 
an additional Anot on his /ine. Thefe Anots were to him the fame as 
written memorandums to us. But, as the knots foon became nume- 
rous, to refrefh his memory, he was obliged to read them over every 
day. The officers of the Morfe, when they faw him ftudying his 
line, wfed to fay he was reading his journal. He follicited Captain 
Wisown to be inftructed in the ufe of letters and of reading, which 
was readily acquiefced in; and he was very attentive and alert in 
comprehending every fpecies of information he received. On arriv- 
ing at St Helena, he was much ftruck with the foldiers and cannon 
on the fortifications. When walking in the Company’s garden, he 


was 
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was pleafed with fome fhady walks formed with bamboos arching 
overhead on lattice-work ; and remarked that his own countrymen 
were ignorant of many advantages they might eafily obtaim Like 
a philofopher and patriot, every ufeful and extraordinary thing that 
occurred in his travels, he noted down in his. manner, and with the 
uniform view of improving his countrymen when he fhould return. 
to his native foil. The Morfe arrived at Portfmouth on the 14th day 
of July 1784. When Lee Boo landed, the number and magnitude 
of war thips in the harbour, the variety and ftrudture of the houfes, 
and the ramparts, fo rivetted and abforbed his mind, that he found 
himfelf unable to afk any qucftions. When he reached .London 
from Portfmouth, he was conveyed to Captain Wiztson’s houfe at 
Rotherhithe. He arrived in his natural glow and youthful fpirits. 
What he had remarked in filence, was now difclofed with vivacity 
and intelligence. He defcribed the incidents of his journey, and faid 
that it was very pleafant; that he had been put into a little bou/e, 
which was run away with by 4or/es ; that he flept, but was ftill pro- 
ceeding in his journey, and that, whilftMe was moved one way, the 
fields, the houfes, and the frees, went in the contrary direction. At 
the hour of reft, he was conducted to his chamber, where, for the 
firft time, he faw a fourpoft bed. Not knowing for what purpofe it 
was intended, he repeatedly jumped in and out, and felt and pulled 
afide the curtains. At length, being acquainted with its ufe, he laid 
himfelf down to fleep, faying, that, in England, there was @ hou/fe for 
every thing. Being afked his opinion of England and of his prefent 
fituation, he inftantly replied, 4// fine country, fine firect, fine coach; 


and bhoufe upon boufe up to fky. 


Lex Boo was fent to an academy, to be inftructed in reading and. 
wsting. Whilft there, his manner and deportment foon gained him 
the 
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the efteem of the mafter, and the affection of his young companions, 
In the hours of recefs from f{chool, he amufed Captain WILson’s 
family with his vivacity and good humour. He mimicked fuch pe- 
culiarities as he obferved in the manners and behaviour of his {chool- 
fellows, and often faid, that, when he returned to Pelew, he would 
have a fchool of his own, and fhould be thought very wife when be 
taught the great people their letters. He always called Mr WiLson 
Captain ; but he uniformly gave the appellation of Mother to Mrs 
WiLson, confidering it as a greater mark of affeGiion and refpect. He 
was often told, that he fhould fay Mrs Wizson ; but his conftant 
reply was, No,.2o—Mother, Mother. When {ollicited for charity by 
young people of either fex, he told them, that it was fhameful to deg 
as long as they were able to work ; but the follicitations of o/d age 
he could never refift, faying to himlelf, Lez Boo muff give poor old 
enan—old man not able to work. Captain WILSON and the young 
Prince, when dining with Mr KEATE, a friend of Mr WILson, and 
well known to Lez Boo, a miniature piclure of Mr KEATE was ex- 
hibited ; Lez Boo, takinggthe picture into his hand, inftantly re- 
cognized the likenefs, and exclaimed, Mifer KEATE—very nice, 
very good. Captain WILSON afked him, it he underftood what it re- 
prefented? He replied, Lez Boo waderflund well—That Miffer 
KEATE die—This Mifer Keave live! A volume on the utility of 
portrait-painting could not contain more than thele few forcible words 
uttered by this untutored child of Nature. 


Every ufeful or uncommon object which he faw he examined with 
attention, and, like a true philofcpher and patriot, confidered whether 
it might be rendered ufeful to his own country. When in gardens, 
he remarked particularly the efculent plants and fruit-trees, afked 
many queftions concerning them, and faid that, when he returned 


home, 
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home, he would carry feeds of fuch of them as he thought would 
grow to perfection in Pelew. While rapidly advancing in the know- 
ledge of the Englith language, and in the art of writing, notwith- 
ftanding all the precautions of his friends, te was feized with the 
{mall-pox, of which he died in a few days. When very bad, he ac- 
cidentally heard that Mrs Wrisown was indifpofed, and confined to 
bed, he became impatient, and exclaimed, What, mother ill? Lee 
Boo go up to fee ber. On the Thurfday before his death, when walk- 
ing acrofs the room, he looked at himielf in the glafs. His face being 
then {welled and disfigured, he fhook his head, turned away as if dif- 
gufted with his appearance, and faid to Mr Suarp the furgeon, that dis 
father and mother much grieve, for they knew he was very fick. Grow- 
ing worle in the evening, he feemed to think himfelf in danger. He 
took Mr Suarp by the hand, and looking ftedfaftly on him, faid, 
Good friend, when you go to PeLew, tell ABBA THULLE that LzE 
Boo take much drink to make fmall-pox go away, but he die; that 
the Captain and mother very kind—all Engli/b very good men ;—was 
much forry be could not [peak to the King the number of fine things 
the Englifo had got. ‘Though his feelings and pain muft have been 
acute, his fpirit would not allow him to complain. Mrs Wiison’s 
chamber being adjacent to his own, he often called out to know if 
fhe was better, always adding, left the fhould fuffer on his account, | 
Lee Boo ao well, Mother. Soon after his interment in Rotherhithe 
church-yard, the Inp1a Company ordered a tomb to be erected. 
over his grave with the following infcription : 


Vou. I. AX To 
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To the Memory 
Of Prigce Lez Boo, 

A native of the Pexew, or PALos Iflands ; 
And fon to ABBA THULLE, Rupack or King 
Of the Ifland Coorooraa ; 

Who departed this life on the 27th of December 
1784, 

Aged 20 years ; 

This Stone is infcribed, 

By the Honourable United Eaft India Company, 
As a Teftimony of Efteem 
For the humane and kind Treatment afforded 
By his FATHER to the Crew of their thip 
The ANTELOPE, Captain WiLson, 
Which was wrecked off that Ifland 
In the night of the gth of Auguft 1783. 


Stop, Reader, flop !---let Narurs claim a tear— 
A Prince of Mint, LEE BOO, hes burted here. 


Upon the whole, no poet, either for character, fituation, or inci- 
dent, can have a better fubject for a Tragedy, than is afforded by the 


Hiftory of Prince Lue Boo *. 


* This fhort narrative concerning the Pelew iftanders.is extratted from An Account 
of the Pelee Tflands, compofed from the Fournals of Captain HENRY WILSON, and fome of 


his officers, by the ingenious GEORGE Keats, E/q; F.R.S. &y S. 4. 
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Furs interefting Chapter muft not be concluded without fome 
general refle@tions. The reader has new been conduéted through 
almoft every region of the globe which has hitherto been vifited by 
Europeans of intelligence. Though, in different climates, mer vary 
in colour, appearance, and manners; yet the human character, how- 
ever diverfitied, is not only recognizable, but perceived to be uni- 
formly and diftinétively the fame. It is not by colour, nor even 
form, but by mental powers, that men rife iuperior to all other ani- 
mated beings in this planet. 


RELIGION. 


IN every country, however remote from civilization, traces of 
RELIGION, or of /uperfiition, are difcernible. The forms, the ob- 
jects, and even the effects of religion, according to circumftances and 
fituations, afflume different afpects; but the fentiments excited are 
nearly fimilar. The favage who ftarves and fhivers in a dreary 
frozen region, though he believes the exiftence of fuperior beings, 
naturally regards them as cruel and unpropitious. But, in climates 
of which the genial warmth multiplies and matures the productions. 
of Nature, the ideas of the characters of gods and goddefles become 
more mild and benign. Men, placed in cireumftances fo highly 
favourable to happinefs, feel gratitude to the Author or Authors of 
the numberlefs comforts they daily enjoy. Furnifhed with food in 
abundance, and having perpetually before their eyes the moft de- 
lightful fcenery, they poffefs an hilarity of fpirit, which makes them 
ever gay and vivacious, Gloomy ideas, and dreadful apprehenfions 
of futurity, are banifhed from their thoughts. Still, however, death, 

XxX 2 the: 
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the many phyfical evils of life, and fortuitous calamities produced 
by the elements, by earthquakes, and by occafional inundations, 
alarm their minds; and excite the idea of bad as well as of good 
DeiTiEs. Thefe notions 3f good and of bad fpirits, who fuperin- 
tended all human affairs at certain periods of fociety, were univerfal 
in alk religions of the ancient ftates of which we have any hiftorical 
knowledge. Greece and Rome were formerly overwhelmed with 
deluges of gods and goddeffes, both fuperior and infernal. Hills, 
mountains, rivers, {prings, the earth, the fea, the fun, moon, and 
conftellations, were all held facred, or confidered as fo many feparate 
deities, to whom diftinc offices were affigned, and particular rites 
and facrifices performed at their refpeQive fhrines. Though men, 
by moral doétrines far more fublime, and more confonant to reafon, 
were long ago favoured with the genuine principles of Theifm, or 
of the exiftence of One great CREATOR and Governour of the 
univerfe; yet many of the ancient fuperftitions, abfurd notions and 
practices, ftill fubfift in feveral populous nations of Europe, Afia, &c. 


At a very early period of Chriftianity, a Priefthood, or eccle- 
fiaftical Hierarchy, was eftablifhed. The fimplicity, the purity, 
and the univerfal benevolence of the Chriflian fyftem, could not 
be fuddenly embraced by men who had long been habituated to 
the pompous impreffions and exhibitions of Paganifm, which 
had been rivetted in their minds. - The early teachers of Chrif- 
tianity perceived this alarming obftacle to the propagation of the 
Gofpel. To remove this obftacle, however, and to -accommo- 
date matters, thefe teachers, with, it muft be fuppofed, the moft 
zealous and upright intentions, adopted a number of heathen ideas 
and pra@tices, and incorporated them with the faith of what was 
emphatically denominated the Catholic Church. The leaders and 

patftors 
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paftors of this Church perceived the advantages they might derive 
from this motely jumble of Chriftianity and Paganifm. Between 
thefe two inconfiftent, and naturally oppofite fyftems of religion, 
the minds of men were confounded and intimidated. The power 
of the Porz, who was regarded not only as the head of the church, 
but as the Vicar or reprefentative of CHRIsT upon earth, foon in- 
creafed to fuch an enormous degree, that, not the people only, but 
every Monarch in Europe, trembled at his anatbemas, and ventured 
not to take any important ftep, even in political affairs, without the 
approbation of his Ho/ine/s! But the ambition of the Pope, and 
of his numerous tribes and orders of rapacious Priefts, had no 
bounds, Not Kings and Princes alone, but the pooreft private 
families, were laid under monftrous contributions, to pamper the 
fiomachs, and minifler to the /uffs of thefe oly locufls, the moft de- 
ftructive and infatiable of all vermin. ‘The arts employed to promote 
thefe diabolical, falfely called religious purpofes, were various, and 
fometimes ingenious. The raptures of bcaven, and the torments of 
bell, were depicted in the higheft colourings which imagination could 
invent, or terror fuggeft. To procure the one, and to avoid the other, 
money, goods, or victuals, were the neceflary articles of exchange. 
Thofe mental tyrants, to complete their fyftem of delufion and of 
depredation, fealed up every fource of information from the people, 
but what they chofe to impart in artful and difguifed forms. Faétiti- 
ous miracles were prefented to the vulgar and believing eye. Ab/olu- 
tions for aCtual crimes, and ai/penfations from ceremonies and rules of 
the church, were fold. <A purgatory, or flate of temporary punifh- 
ments to fouls that were either to be etcrnally damucad, or Javed, ace 
cording to the /ums paid for the prayers of mercenary, and generally 
ignorant and fubaltern priefts, was invented. In a word, a thoufand 
tricks and impofitions were employed to augment the power and 

riches 
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riches of the church. The Popz became the greateft Emperor that 
ever reigned on earth; for his dominion was not only territorial but 
mental. This inhuman and fordid defpotifm continued for many 
centuries, and fo clouded the minds of men with ignorance, fuper- 
flition, and timidity, that their natural powers were totally blunted. 
This period ef Papal fovereignty was afterwards, with much pro- 
priety, denominated the dark ages ; for, whenever a {park of genius 
burfi through the univerfal gloom, it was inftantly extinguifhed by 
the authority of the church. 


The fpirits of men may, for a time, be deprefled and debafed by 
religious and political bugbears; but, from the hiftory of human 
fociety, we learn, that this humiliating and lamentable condition of 
mankind cannot always fubfift. Some bold and enlightened minds 
ftart up, affume their native rights, and, by their inftru€tion and 
example, gradually loofen the chains of bigotry and oppreffion. 
This happy revolution took place, though later than might have 
been expected, in the weftern and northern parts of Europe. Amidft 
the threatenings of duils, amidht profcripiions, murders, and maffacres, 
daily inroads were made upon the rapacious defpotifm of the Popg 
and his abhorrent afliftants. Men of knowledge, and of generous 
and ardent minds, arofe. The art Of printing, which enabled them 
to diffufe light and learning, was invented. The people faw with 
aftonifhment the ignorance and thraldom under which they had been 
enflaved. They fpurned at fpiritval tyranny, and with indignation 
thréw off its yoke. A reformation in religious opinions and in 
church-government was eftablifhed upoft more rational principles. 
Since that glorious period, which does honour to human nature, the 
influence of this prepofterous and infernal {pecies of religion has 

gradually 
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gradually declined, and, by fome late events, is now nearly annihi- 
lated; and, it is to be hoped, that nothing fimilar will ever again 
infult and difgrace the characters of rational beings. 


W A R. 


BesipE Religion, human nature is ftamped with another univer- 
fal character. + Hoffilities were coeval with the exiftence of man, and 
{till continue to deluge the earth with blood. Avarice, refentment, 
ambition, competition of interefts, real or imaginary, are enumerated 
among the caufes of war. But what, in the name of wonder, can 
be the final caufe of cruelty, flaughter, and devaftation? War, it 
has been faid, gives rife to fortitude, vigilance, amd other adlive 
powers of the mind. But, are there not a thoufand motives capable 
of exciting and calling forth thefe powers, without being attended 
by fuch horrible effeéts? Asan apology, it has been alleged, that, 
were it not for the intervention of war, men would increafe to fuch 
a degree that the earth could not afford them fuftenance. This at- 
tempt toward a folution of the difficulty is founded on ignorance or 
inatttention. There is not a country in the habitable parts of the 
world which, with proper induftry and culture, is not much more 
than fufficient to maintain the animals to which it gives birth. This 
final caufe of war muft, therefore, be relinquifhed till fuch an event, 
which is impoffible, takes place. Nature has provided many effec- 
tual checks to a fuperabundant population. One half of the human 
race perifh before they arrive at their feventh year. Thofe who fur. 
pafs this period of exiftende are hourfy cut off by innumerable dif. 
eafes and accidents, Few, very few, reach what is called old age, 
or fourfcore years. 

Where, 
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Wheté, then, is the neceflity which forces men to exterminate 
one another from the face of the earth? The pafiont were beltow- 
ed upon us for the wi/e? purpofes; but we toa often give to thefe 
paffions a direction contrary to the original intentions of Nature. 
But why fhould we be both wi//ing and able to pervert the benevolent 
purpofes of Nature? I will-proceed no farther. The fubjedtythourh 
curious, is inextricable: I fhall therefore difmifs it, by “laatenting 
that ftate of human nature which, even in the prefent Aaninzons ton- 
dition of Europe, is ftill producing the moft horrible, the moft thock- 
ing exaniples of madne/s and cruelty ! *, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* Confider Europe at the moment I write—Quem Deus vult perdore prius dementat. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


CoMMODORE Byrrov, in his Voyage round the World *, men- 
tions the following circumftances concerning the Patagonians he 
{aw while he was in the Straits of Magellan. When he came to an 
anchor in the Straits, he obferved a number of horfemen riding 
backward and forward, and waving fome white fubftance as an in- 
vitation to come on fhore; upon which he ordered out a twelve- 
oared boat, and made toward the beach. When Captain Byron 
and his attendants came within a {mall diftance from the fhore, they 
faw about five hundred people, fome on foot, but the greater part on 
horfeback. No weapons were perceived among them. Signs, how- 
ever, were made, that they fhould retire a little from the fhore, and 
they immediately complicd. He drew up his people, with proper 
officers at their head, upon the fhore, and gave orders that none of 
them fhould quit their ftations till he fhould call or beckon to them. 
He then approached alone toward the Indians; but, as they always 
retired, he made figns that one of them fhould come near. Onc of 
their number accordingly came. ‘ He was, fays Mr Byron, $ of 
‘ a gigantic ftature, and feemed to realize the tales of monfters in a 
human fhape. He had the fkin of fome wild beaft thrown over 
his fhoulders, as a Scotch Highlander wears his plaid, and was 
painted fo as to make the moft hideous appearance I ever beheld. 


w“~ 


* 


“~ 


ta) 


Round one eye was a large circle of white; a circle of black fur- 
rounded the other; and the reft of his face was ftreakcd with paint 
of different colours. I did not meafure him; but, if 1 may judge 
of his height by the proportion of his ftature to my own, it could 
not be much lefs than feven feet. When this frightful Coloffus 
Vou. II. Yy © came 


* Hawkefworth’s edit. vol. 1. p. 27. et /¢qq. 
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cameap,) we muttered fomewhat to each other as a ‘falutatton ; 
and: J then walked with him’ towards his companions, to whom, 
ws. | advanced, 1 made figns that they fhould fit down; and they 
all readily complied. There were among them may women, 


n ~ 


ror 


“ 


who feemed to be proportionally large ; and few of the men were 
lefs than the chief who had come forward to meet me.—They 
were all painted and clothed nearly in the fame manner.—Their 


“~ 


~~ 


“~ 


teeth were as white as ivory.—-Except the fkins, which they wore 


“ 


with the hair inwards, moft of them were naked, a few only hav- 
ing upon their legs a kind of boot, with a fhort pointed ftick faf- 
tened to each heel, which ferved as a fpur. Having looked round 
upon thefe enormous goblins with no {mall aftonifhment, and with 


a 


nn 


fome difficulty made thofe that were ftill galloping up fit down 
with the reft, I took out a quantity of yellow and white beads, 


“ 


Fad 


which I diftributed among them, and which they received with 
very {trong expreflions of pleafure.” Commodore Byron diftri- 
buted other trinkets among them, fuch as ribbons, &c. ‘ Their 


ta! 


* peaceable and orderly behaviour on this occafion, our author re- 
marks, ‘ certainly did them honour, efpecially as my prefents did 
“ not extend to the whole company. Neither impatience to fhare 
* the new finery, nor curiofity to gain a nearer view bf me and what 
© I was doing, brought any one of them from the ftation that I had 
* allotted him.’ 


Captain WALLIs * informs us, that he meafured fome of sHe Pa- 
tagonians who appeared to be the talleft; that one of them was fix 
feet feven inches high; that fome of them were fix feet -fix,; and 
others fix, feet five inches; but that the ftature of moft.of them. was 
from five feet ten to fix feet. Their complexion, like that .of:-the 

North 


Wallis’s Voyage round the World, in Hawkefworth, vol. 1. p. 374. 
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North American Indians, is of a-dark capper:colour. Their: hair is 
Rraight, :and nearly as hard as.the: bridtles: of hoje. They are well 
road@y:fobuft, and ftrong’; ‘but their hands and feet are remarkably 
fmall. They are clothed: with the fkins of the guanico;.an animal 
which, m fize, figure, and colour, refembles a deer ; but theré is a 
bunth on its back, and it-has no horns, It was remarked, that fome 
of ‘the men shad a.red circle painted round the left eye, :and that 
, others had their arms and different parts of their faces painted. The 
eye-lids of all the young women'were painted black. They talked 
much; but, when fpoken to in Spanifh, Portuguefe; and Dutch, 
they made no reply, Of their language we were.equally ignorant. 
They had a’fingular kind of miffile weapon. It was compofed of 
two round ftones, covered with leather, each about a pound weight, 
and were faftened to each end of a ftring about eight fect long. This 
weapon they ufe as a fling, one of the ftones being kept in the hand, 
and the other is whirled round the head, till it has acquired fufficient 
velocity, and is then difcharged at the obyect. So dexterous are they 
in the management of this double-headed fhot, that, at the diftance 
of fifteen yards, they can hit a mark not larger than a fhilling. In 
hunting the guanico or the oflrich, however, they difcharge thefe 
weapons in fuch a manner, that the cord entangles the legs of the 


animals, who then become an eafy prey. 


© After I had fpent about four hours with thefe people, I made figns 

‘ to them that I was going on board, and that I would take fome of 
‘ them with me, if they were defirous to go. As foon as I had 
‘ made myfelf underftood, above an hundred eagerly offered to vifit 
‘ the fhip ; but I'did not chufe to indulge more than ‘eight .of :the 
‘inumbet. They jumped into the boats with the joy and alacrity 
* of children going to a fair, and, having no intention of mifchief 
Y y 2 ‘ againtt 
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apaiaft us, had not the leaft fufpicion that we intended any mifchief 
‘apainft'them. .They fung feveral of their country fongs while 
they were in the boat; and, when they came on hoard, did aot 
exprefs either the curiofity or wonder which the multiplicity of 
objects, to them equally ftrange and ftupendous, that at once pre- 
fented themfelves, might be fuppofed to excite. I took them 
down into the cabin, where they looked about them with an un- 
accountable indifference, till one of them happened to caft his eyes 
upon a looking-glafs, which afforded them infinite diverfion. They 
advanced, retreated, and played a thoufand tricks before it, laugh- 
ing violently, and talking with. great emphafis to each other.— 
They eat indifcriminately whatever was offered to them; but they 
would drink nothing but water. From the cabin | carried them 
all over the fhip; but they looked at nothing with much attention, 
except the animals which we had on board for live ftock. They 
examined the hogs and fheep with fome curiofity, and were ex- 
ceedingly delighted with the Guinea hens and turkeys. They did 
not feem to defire any thing they faw, except our apparel; and 
one of them, an old man, afked for that. We gratified him with 
a pair of fhocs and buckles ; and to each of the others I gave fome 
trinkets,—I fhowed them the great guns; but they did not appear 
to have any notion of their ufe. After I had carried them through 
the thip, I ordered the marines to be drawn up, and go through 
part of their exercife. When the firft volley was fired, they were 
ftruck with aftonifhment and terror. The old man, in particular, 
threw himfelf down upon the deck, pointed to the mufkets, and 
then, ftriking his breaft with his hand, lay fome time motionlefs, 
with his eyes fhut. By this we fuppofed he intended to fhow us, 
that he was not unacquainted with fire-arms, and their fatal effedt. 
The reft, feeing our people merry, and finding themfelves unhurt, 
* foon 
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* foom refumed_their cheerfulnefs and good humour, and heard the 
* fecond and third volley fired without much em@tion; but: the old 
“ man‘ continued proftrate upon the deck for fome time, and never 
* recovered his fpirits tilk the fring was over. When the beat put 
* off with them, they all began to fing, and continued their merri- 
* ment till they got on fhore *.’ HG 


Nootka Bay—Prince William's Sound. 


Tue inhabitants are generally of a fhort flatuie, and fquate-made. 
The faces, both of men and women, are flat and round, with high 
cheek-bones, and flattith nofes. Their teeth are white; their eyes 
dark, and quick-fighted. Their complexions are whiter than thofe 
of the fouthern Indians; and fome of the women have rofy-coloured 
cheeks. Their hair is black, ftraight, and long; and, on the death 
of a friend, as a mark of mourning, they cut it fhort. The lege of 
the men are, in general, ill fhaped, which Captain PoRTLOCK attri- 
butes to their fitting perpetually in the fame pofition in their canoes. 
They are as fond of what they efteem perfonal ornaments; for they 
paint their faces and hands, bore their ears and nofes, and flit their 
under-lips. In the holes made in their nofes, they hang ornaments 
of bone or of ivory, which are often two or three inches long. At 
the ears they generally wear beads, which hang down to the fhoul- 
ders; and, in the flit in the lip, they place a bone or ivory inftru- 
ment with holes im it, from which they fufpend beads that reach as 
low as the chin. Thefe holes in the lip dishgure them greatly ; for 
fome of them are as large as their mouths. With all this fancied 
finery, however, in their perfons they are extremely filthy, and over- 

run 


* Captain Wallis’s Voyage round the World, Hawkefworth, vol. 1. p. 375. &c. 
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ran withwermin, . Their clothing confifts entirely of the kins of 
quadrupeds and‘of birds. In general, they -qre.a; friendly. people, 
and remarkably affectionate to their wives and children... But your 
attentioa to their women muft be earried no farther than giving 
them prefents; for nothing irritates them fo much as taking im- 
proper: Hberties with their females, Like.all other Indians, they 
have a {trong propenfity to ftealing, not only from ftrangers, but 
from one another. ‘ In the courfe of my trading with them, fays 
PorTLOCK, ‘I have frequently feen them fteal from one another; 
‘ and, on being deteGted, they will give up the articles they have 
‘ ftelen with a laugh, and immediately appear as. unconcerned as if 
* nothing had happened amifs. Iam fure, that with them ‘thieving 
* is rather thought a grace than a difgrace; and the complete thief 
‘ ig a clever fellow, but the burgling pilferer is lefs admired.— 
* During our intercourfe with them, they grew lefs addicted to 
‘ thieving, in confequence of my fometimes appearing a little angry 
* with them, and taking fome pains to convince them of the impro- 
‘.priety of their behaviour. Upon the whole, they appear a good 
‘ kind of people; and I am convinced, in a little time, provided.a 
‘ fettlement of fufficient ftrength were eftablifhed, would be an in- 
* duftrious fet of people, in hunting and procuring the fea-otter and 
‘ other fkins for fale to the fettlers *,’ 


Both men and women cfteem long hair as an ornament. When 

a relation dies, they cut their hair pretty fhort, a general mark of 
‘mourning among all thefe Indian tribes. Polygamy feems not to be 
pra@ifed here; ‘as I never obferved,, PoRTLocK remarks, ‘ any 
© one of them to have more than one woman, whom he feemed to 
* confider as his wife, to whom they pay very ftri@ attention, and 
* treat 


* Portlock’s Voyage round the World, from the year 1785 to 1788, p. 249. &c. 
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‘treatdwith a great deal of tendernefai’” You ‘canadé affront 'them 
“more than'by attempting to make advanced tu! theib wiven.:! Théy 
Siare ‘likewile: very fond of, and ‘remarkably -affeatbhatesto> ‘their 
“children. It is not the caftom with thofe people, a3 with ‘tlic 
* South Sea Iflanders, for the men and womeh to eat feparately ¢''nor 
are the women confined-to eat meats of a particular deferiprtion ; 
*.but for me, women, and children, to fit down indiferininateby at 
their meals, which chiefly confift of fith of different kinds. 
Their perfons are, in general, much about the fize of Europeans. 
The men have a very fierce and favage afpe@t, which, with their 
drefs, gives them much the appearance of warriors, Their. wea- 
pons of war are daggers and long pointed fpeaysi “They aré very 
eafily irritated, and would make very little fcruple to kill you 
when they think themfelves injured. More than once I had near- 
ly experienced that fate, from fome trifling difagreements in trade. 
But, being pretty well acquainted with their tempers, I guarded as 
much againft them as poffible; and, on all occafions, took care to 
be well provided for them, in cafe of an attempt, by keeping my 
* piftols ready-charged before me *.’ 
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Captain PorTiock likewife informs us, that their women, if 
kept clean, inftead of being perpetually covered with filth and nafti- 
nefs, would be very agreeable. In general, their features are pleafant, 


and their behaviour modeft. 


‘ The ineftimable value of the American furs,’ Captain Port- 
Lock remarks, ‘ will ever make it a defirable trade, and, whenever’ 
‘ it is eftablifhed upon a proper foundation, . and a fettlement made, 


¢ will become a very valuable and lucrative branch of commerce. 
* It. 


* Portlock’s Voyage, p- 290. &c. 
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‘It would be an eafy matter for either Government or our Eaft 
* India Company to make a fettlement of this kind; and the thin- 
* nefs of the inhabitants will make it a matter of eafy practicability ; 
‘ and, as the Company are under the neceflity of paying the Chinefe 
‘ in cafh for their teas, 1 look upon it a fettlement on this coaft 
* might be effected at a very inconfiderable expence, which would 
“ more than pay them for every article that is brought from China.’ 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER  W 


Of Sleep and Dreaming. 


SECT. I 


Of the Nature and efficient Caufes of Sleep and Dreaming—Dreams 
charaGerifiic of the Dreamer—lInftead of a Diary, a Noéturnal 
awould more effetually unfold the real Difpofttions of Men—Speci- 
men of a Notturnal—Utility of Dreaming—Dreams not peculiar to 
Man, 


MONGST the various powers and operations of the human 
mind, none make a more capital figure than that of the zma- 
gination. To this faculty we are principally indebted for that great 
variety of pleafure and amufement which make life agreeable, and 
reconcile us to the many pains and difficulties incident to our fpecies. 
By imagination, as far as relates to the prefent fubjedt, is meant, 
that operation of the mind which recals paft’ideas, or feparates and 
combines ideas in a manner fo lively, that the objeas they reprefent 
feem to have a real exiftence, and affect us accordingly. . 


Vo . II. “Lz This 
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This definition of imagination, though by.no means complete, is 
fufficient for my prefent purpofe. Every man d¢reams more or lefs. 
As far as I can learn, this fubje@& has never heen treated of in a rae 
tional or philofophical manner *. 


Sleep is the principal, though not the only fource of dreams. I 
fhall, therefore, make a few obfervations on that ftate of our exif- 
tence which is fo fertile in producing the phenomenon under con- 


fideration. 


Man, while awake, is a very paflive animal. Independently of 
his own inclination, his eyes and ears are conftantly receiving im- 
prefions from a multiplicity of external objects. He is likewife 
ftimulated by his other fenfes and bodily powers. His ftomach muft 
be alternately filled and emptied. The fpring of his n&rves and 
mufcles neceflarily impels him to motion. The pain of inaivity it- 
felf is fufficient to fpur him on to aétion. But, no organ of the 
body, no faculty of the mind, can admit of long-continued action, 
without laffitude or a difpofition to reft, ° 


During fleep, our organs are no longer fubject to receive impref- 
fions paffively from external objects; the elafticity of the nerves and 
mufcles is greatly relaxed; but the imagination, inftead of being 
blunted, is whetted, and rendered more active. To give free {cope 
to the imagination, it feems neceffary that all communication with 
external objects fhould be entirely cut off. Having curforily men- 
tioned the principal circumftances and fituations favourable to fleep 
and dreaming, we fhall next inquire whether any analogous circum- 

ftances 


* The fubftance of this chapter was read before the Newsonian Society of Edinburgh. 
in the year 1764: 
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a a 
ftances and fituations exift when our fenfes and other powers are 


awake. 


The great variety of characters, tempers, and peculiar biafles ex- 
hibited in human nature, renders it difficult to fele&t any general turn 
of mind as a proper example for illuftrating this fubjet. Thefe dif- 
ferences, however, are not confined to men when awake. . , Drearys, 

he the contrary, areas characteriftic of the genius or difpofitions of 
any individual as his waking thoughts. A man whofe ordinary 
train of thinking is quick and lively, will never find the quicknefs 
or vivacity of his perceptions retarded or blunted by:fleep. For 
elucidating this point, I fhall make-choice of a perfon who is natu- 
rally inclined to indulge reveries. Let us fee how a perfon of this 
defcription is affe€ted by the common occurrences of life. We thall 
firft fuppofe him walking along the ftreets of a populous city. 
Numbers of objects prefent themfelves on every hand, and folicit 
his attention. Among others, the rapid motion and poife of a coach 
oblige him to fly fuddenly to a fide, in order to efcape from danger. 
His fortunate efcape at firft gives him. pleafures But, upon reflec- 
tion, he cannot refrain from reprefenting to himfelf, by means of 
the imagination, how miferably he fhould have been bruifed, had 
he been Jefs fwift in his movements. This thonght continues to 
torment him, till it is banifhed by fomce other idea which claims 
fuperior attention. Let us next view him in a folitary walk. Here, 
if his mind be perfectly calm, he indulges his fancy with fome fidi- 
tious feene, in which, by a natural propenfity, himfelf is always the 
hero. ' Whether this fcene be of a gay or diftrefsful kind; whether 
the fituation of his imaginary affairs demands: courage, eompaiffion, 
generofity, or gratitude, he not only feels the fentiments which thefe 
virtues infpire, but his aQiong uniformly correfpond with his fenti- 
Az 2 ments. 
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ments. Vifionary {cenes of this kind are not always of a tranfitory 
nature. When the fituation of the place, and the prefent difpofition 
of the mind, are favourable, a perfon often indulges that difpofition 
till he performs a complete drama. 


We thall now fuppofe our man of fenfibility to be placed on the 
top of a precipice, or on the brink of a deep pit. In thefe fitirations 
his mind is fwifter than his eyes; for he is generally down himfel 
before he gets a fight of the bottom. Some people are fo much 
under the influence-of imagination, that they have been obferved to 
approach the mouth of a pit with cautious {fteps, and, as foon as 
they have looked down a few yards, fly back with horror, till they 
get far beyond the poffibility of danger. ‘Nay, fo powerful is the 
imagination, and fo prone to verify its ideas, that, were it counter- 
balanced by no other principle, a man would throw himfelf headlong 
from a precipice, merely to gratify his prefent feelings. Farther, 
when a perfon {huts his eyes, or rather when he is in an apartment | 
without light ; if, at the fame time, he be alone, and his mind not: 
ruffled or occupied by any painful ideas, then Fancy lays faft hold of 
him, and turns his attention to fuch objects as.fhe pleafes to reprefent. 

Not to multiply particular fituations which are favourable to the 
operations of imagination, I fhall only add another inftance on ac- 
count of its fingularity. 


Fevers, and feveral other diftempers, by fome unaccountable in- 
fluence of the body upon the mind, almoft totally deprive us of our: 
rcafoning powers, and pervert our fenfes to fuch a degree, that we 
either miftake common objects, or they make little or no impreffion 
upon us. But, though thefe diftempers deprive us of judicious re- 

flection, 
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‘ 
flection, and of regular impreffions from the fenfes; yet the train of 
our perceptions, which is the food of the imagination, inftead of be- 
ing interrupted, proceeds with the greater rapidity. I fhall not at- 
tempt to affign reafons why particular affeGtions of the body impair 
or deftroy the act of reafoning or reflecting : I thall only remark, that 
the ordinary train of our perceptions is, in-fome meafure, a mere in- 
voluntary frogreffion of ideas. But reafoning is a very complex ope- 
ration, and cannot be performed without the united efforts of giloft 
the whole powers of the mind. Confidering, then, the intimate con- 
nection between our mental and corporeal faculties, is it not extreme- 
ly patural, that indifpofitions’ of derangements of the body fhould 
more readily deprive us of a power whofe operations are complex 
and difficult, than of that faculty the exertions of which are not only 
involuntary, but often act in direct oppofition both to reafon and in-. 


clination. 


From the above analyfis, the following remarks are naturally fug-. 
gefted: 1, That the imagination, when not reftrained by judgment, 
or checked by impreflions from external objets, uniformly endeav- 
ours to complete any {cene or fet of ideas which happens to arife ei- | 
ther from the ordinary train of perceptions, or from any ftriking im- 
preffion received by the fenfes ; and, 2¢, That circumftances or fitua- 
tions which tend to weaken our reafoning or reflective powers, or to 
prevent the impreffions of eo objects, give additional force and 


activity to the imagination. . 


Thefe obfervations fhall-now be applied to dreaming. Whena 
perfon 1s juft about to fall afleep, he feels a ftruggle between reafon 
and imagination. The former grows gradually weaker and weaker, 
while the vigour and activity of the latter continually increafe till it 


. completely 
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SECT. II. 


Of the final Caufes of Dreaming. 


HAT mufic, fprightly converfation, and, in general, every ex- 
ercife that falls under the denomination of amufement, re- 
creates the mind more effectually than mere inadtivity, is a fact 
which admits of no controverfy. Sleep, in one fenfe, is nothing 
more than a total fufpenfion from action. But this ina¢tivity is not, 
of itfelf, fufficient for repairing that laffitude of organs and wafte of 
fpirits, which are the never failing offspring of vigilance and exer- 
cife. The alkwife Author of our exiftence forefaw this defect, and 
hath accordingly provided the proper remedy. When afleep, the 
body, it is true, is inactive ; but the imagination is vigorous: And, 
I may, from experience, venture to affirm, that the imagination uni- 
formly conduéts us to {cenes that are of a gay, ferene, and amufing 
nature, unlefs the mind is foured by caufes which excite difagree- 
able ideas, unlefs the body is ftruggling with difeafe or the feeds of 
difeafe, unlefs our characters and difpofitions are tin¢tured with ma- 
lice, or haunted with remorfe. The gay and entertaining {cenes pre- 
fented by the imagination during fleep are much better adapted for 
recreating and invigorating our faculties than mere infenfibility, 
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But this final caufe of dreaming, however obvious, may appear 
liable to an obje&tion. If this reafoning be juft, how does it happen, 
it may be faid, that difagreeable dreams are fo frequent? This ob- 
jection, however, inftead of injuring the former, fuggefts another ex- 


cellent final caufe, 


So delicate is the conftitution of man, that, befide the many dan- 
gcrous diftempers to which he is conftantly expofed, there is a great 
variety of little uneafinefles, which, though not fo alarming as to call 
forth the fympathy of friends, are neverthelefs capable of impairing 
the happinefs, and fretting the lives of individuals. There are fome 
diforders which almoft elude our feelings, but, if not timely remedied, 
would probably cut off our exiftence in a few moments. It is dur- 
ing fleep that we are moft liable to thefe fecret diforders. But, as 
fhall immediately be fhown, the effects thefe diforders might produce 
are amply provided againft by Nature. The chief caufes of difa- 
greeable dreams may be reduced totwo: 1. When a perfon is adtually 
fabouring under a diftemper, or happens to lie in a pofture which 
difturbs fome of the animal fun@tions. 2. When any painful idea 
occurs in the ordinary train of perceptions. ‘Fhe firft caufe arifes 
from morbid derangementsgn the corporeal organs, which, by a be- 
nevolent and falutary inftitution of Nature, communicate painful and 
horrid ideas to the mind, The only difference between thefe alarm- 
ing ideas, and thofe which we feel in fimilar circumftances while 
awake, is this: In the former, although our ideas excite the fame 
fpecies of feelings ; yet thefe feelings are generally referred to fome 
wrong caufe, This common mifapprehenfion of the particular part 
really effected is, however, productive of no bad confequences: A 
furious engagement with the devil, an interview with the ghoft of a 
departed friend ; or, in general, fome horrible fcene generally comes 

ta. 
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to our aid, and gives fuch a brifk fhock to the conftitution as feldom 
fails, in cafes, at leaft, where a longer continuance in fleep would be 
hurtful, to roufe us into reafon and fafety. Being thus fuddenly 
awaked, the caufe of our difagreeable dream, whether it derives its 
origin from a hurtful pofition of the body, or any irregularity in the 
motions of the fluids, is now not only clearly perceived, but inftan- 
~taneoufly removed. Perfons, therefore, who are fo unfortunate as 
frequently to ftand in need of difagreeable dreams, inftead of com- 
plaining of the pain and horror they occafion, ought to regard them 
as kindly meffengers fent to relieve them from a difeafe, of which 
they would be totally ignorant, but which, without their friendly in- 
terpofition, would probably have put a final period to his exiftence. 


The fecond caufe of difagreeable dreams is derived from the par- 
ticular temper or difpofition of the dreamer’s mind previous to 
fleep, or to painful ideas accidentally occurring in the ordinary train 
of perceptions. Here it is worthy of remark, that, during flecp, 
our ideas of pleafure and pain are greatly augmented. Pain, in par- 
ticular, commonly rifes to fuch an excruciating degree, that it roufes 
us from fleep entirely. Every man, at fome time or other, has had 
an imaginary fall from a great height. But I doubt much if any per- 
fon ever arrived at the bottom. He feels himfelf moving in the air; 
he even reflects on the terrible effects which muft refult from this 
fall. But, before that horrid cataftrophe happens, he never fails to 
awake. It is impoffible to determine what the confequences would 
be, were the imagination allowed to complete ideas of this deftructive 
nature. The effects they produce, even without being completed, 
are very violent. Alarmed with terror, the motions of the fluids are 
increafed to a hurtful degree; cold fweats are produced ; the ears 
tingle ; and: great confufion is perceived in the brain, Now, if the 

3A2 imagination 
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imagination were allowed to complete fuch ideas, thefe noxious ef- 
fects would at leaft be greatly augmented ; their number too would 
be increafed; and it is difficult to determine, whether a perfon who 
falls from a precipice in imagination would not undergo the fate 
fate as he who does fo in reality. Men who have the misfortune to 
be fubje& to difagreeable dreams, learn by experience to know that 
they are dreaming. When terrified with impending danger, and 
even death, I have often faid to myfelf, ‘ Don’t be fo much alarm- 
‘ed: You have been in the fame or in fitnilar fituations, which 
‘ were uniformly difcovered to be dreams.’ ‘This fpecies of dormi- 
tory reafoning greatly alleviates the pain, and not unfrequently gives 
an oppofite direction to the imagination. 


Another final caufe muft not be omitted. It would be improper, 
however, to confine this caufe folely to fuch dreams as are occafion- 
ed by fleep; becaufe itis fully as confpicuous, and perhaps more ufe- 
ful, in thofe exertions of imagination, which are incidentally indulged 
when our fenfes are in a ftate of vigilance and aétivity. It has been 
remarked above, that the imagination, in fituations favourable to its 
operations, uniformly leads us into fcenes of ation which give rife 
to the exercife of the refpectable and benevolent virtues. We have 
all, at one time or another, fuppofed ourfelves poffefled of a great for- 
tune. When indulging this {peculation, we never fail to imagine, 
that we would behave with the utmoft condefcenfion to our inferiors ; 
that we would cherifh and reward the wirtuous, patronife the learned, 
fupport the indigent ; and, in a word, that we would exercife the 
moft unbounded generofity and beneficence. Wpon a curfory view 
‘of this ‘fubject, fome people are apt to think, that a propenfity to in- 
dulge reveries of this nature has its foundation in vanity, and are in- 
clined, from that confideration, to: curb.and reftrain.it as vain and 


prefumptuous, 
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prefumptuous, or, at beft, as a frivolous mode of employing our 
thoughts. It merits attention, however, that nafure never gives an 
original propenfity to the mind, but with a view to produce fome be- 
neficial purpofe. But it will appear, from the following confidera- 
tions, that the propenfity to indulge fancied fituations, and the parti- 
cular conduct prompted by thefe fituations, is wifely calculated to 
ftrengthen and promote the virtue of individuals. 


Although we fhould never actually be poffeffled of the fuppofed 
preat fortune; although thefe imaginary fcenes fhould never hap- 
pen; yet, fo various are the incidents and fituations which may fall 
out in the courfe of any man’s life, that fituations and incidents, if 
not precilely the fame with thofe he may have figured in his imagi- 
nation, at leaft refembling them in their principal circumftanccs, will 
undoubtedly occur. Now, when any circumftances in life demands 
the exertions of benevolence, compaffion, courage, fortitude, or re- 
fignation, will not we be better prepared to act with dignity and pro- 
pricty, than if thefe circumftances had occurred before we had any 
previous intimation from our feelings how our conduét ought to be 
direGted on fuch interefting occafions? Hence the indulgence of 
aereal, though poffible {cenes of action, has an evident tendency to 
ftrengthen our virtue, to enlarge our experience, to improve the vi- 
vacity of our pleafurable feelings. Of courfe, inftead of checking, it 
is our duty to encourage the reveries of fancy, provided her calls are 
not fo frequent as to interrupt purfuits of a more important nature. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IE. 


Every Perfon may derive Advantage from Dreams. 


O know one’s felf is the moft important of all knowledge, and, at 

the fame time, the moft difficult to attain. Mankind are fo artful 

in difguifing the real motives of their actions, fo ingenious in deceiving 
themfelves, fo averfe to the difcovery of vice or imperfeCtion in their 
fentiments or behaviour, fo keenly engaged in the occupations of life, 
and fo prone to contraft themfelves with the moft profligate of the {pe- 
cies, that they generally reft fatis{ied with their condition, and feldom 
inquire with any degree of impartiality into the real character or 
temperature of their minds. A more fimple method of acquiring a 
knowledge of ourfelves muft be acceptable to every perfon who 
thinks himfelf interefted in the inquiry. This end, I prefume, may 
be accomplifhed by a moderate attention to our dreams. Dreaming 
muft here be underftood in the moft common acceptation of the 
word ; for an inquiry into the natural tendency of imagination while 
awake, would engage us in a ftruggle with all the obftructiens to felf- 
knowledge formerly fuggefted. Let us, then, attend to thofe parti- 
cular vices which we are moft inclined to indulge in fleep. That vice 
which is moft frequently and moft luxurioufly indulged in our 
dreams, may fafely be efteemed our predominant paflion. Though 
motives. 
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motives of intereft, decency, and the opinions of our friends, may 
have reftrained us from aCtual gratification, and created a delufive 
belief that we are no longer fubjeé to its follicitations ; yet, if the 
imaginary gratification conftitutes an agreeable dream ; if it is then 
indulged without check or remorfe, we may freely conclude, that we 
ftill remain its humble votaries, and that thofe motives which deter 
from actual indulgence are not the genuine motives which virtue in- 
{pires. 


This method of difcovering our real characters, it may be faid, is 
more uncertain, and attended with greater difficulty than deliberate 
{elf-examination. But, we fhould reflect, that, during fleep, the 
mind is more ingenuous, lefs inclined to palliate ifs real motives, lefs 
influenced by public opinion, and, in general, more open and candid, 
than when the fenfes are awake. It is true, that, by the return of 
external objects, bufinefs, and intercourfe with the world, dreams are 
apt to efcape from the memory, and that this circumftance, in fome 
meafure, deprives us of the advantages which might otherwife refult 
from them. This is, indeed, the only difficulty we have to encoun- 
ter; but it is not unfurmountable. It may be removed by a few mi- 
nutes labour every morning. Let any perfon who wifhes to know 
his real charatter, as foon as he gets up, revolve, as accurately as he 
can, thofe thoughts which made the deepeft impreffion upon him 
while he was afleep, what {cenes gave him pleafure or pain, what ac- 
tions he approved or difapproved, and let him inftantly. write them 
in a book kept for the purpofe. In oppofition to a Diary, this 
book may be entitled 4 Noéturnal. The nocturnalift, however, muft 
‘be careful to give a candid account of his fleeping tranfactions, mark- 
ing with accuracy the various feelings which the particular incidents 
excited, At firft, perhaps, his bufinefs will be foon executed. But 

the 
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the mere habit of writing, fo duétile is the human mind, will foon 
make him both more attentive to his dreams, and increafe his faculty 
of remembering them. 


For the fake of illuftration, and to thow that this fcheme is not im- 
practicable, I fhall fubjoin, as a fpecimen, the capital fcenes of a few 
nights dreams which I recorded thirty years ago. 


Specimen of a NocTuRNAL. 


Tue firft night I found myfelf in a moft tremendous fituation, 
Alarmed by a fudden fhock attended with a hollow fubterraneous 
noife, I ran out to the ftreets of this populous city, in order to difco- 
ver the caufe. A dreadful profpe& prefented itfelf to view. The 
ground began to undulate like the waves of the fea; fheets of fire 
dazzled the eye; pales of thunder ftunned the ears; the buildings 
fplit in a thoufand directions ; and, had not the native horrors of the 
{cene foon reftored me to reafon, I fhould infallibly have been crufh- 


ed to atoms. 


The fecond night’s entertainment, though not fo alarming, was 
much more extravagant and ludicrous. I was for fome time di- 
verted with a furious difpute between Dr Monro and Dr Wuyrr 
concerning the ufes of the Deltord Mufcle! The combatants at length 
became fo hot, that they were juft proceeding to give the difpute an 
effectual termination by the intervention of the cudgel, when I 


awoke; and behold it was a dream! 


The third night, I found myfelf ia the midft of a brilliant company 
Vor. II. 3 B ; of 
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of ladies and gentlemen, Chearfulnefs and innocence feemed to beatin 
from every countenance. I was treated with the utmoft affability 
and complaifance. My heart began to exult with the moft plea- 
fant emotions. ‘The mufic ftruck up ; each took his fair partner by 
the hand, and a {prightly dance immediately commenced. My fpi- 
Tits were much more elevated than I ever had expetienced on any 
former occafion. I moved through the various evolutions of the 
dance with as much eafe and alacrity as if my body had been a mere 
vehicle of air. But, in the midft of this enchanting fcene, while fet- 
ting to a young lady, my dreeches fell plump to my heels! I quick- 
ly attempted to lay hold of them; butin vain. The very power of 
reaching forth my hand was abftracted from me. I remained fixed 
as a ftatue, and the dance was interrupted. The bluthes of the com- 
pany difcovered how fenfibly they felt my misfortune ; but norte 
had the courage to affift me. In fhort, the feelings peculiar to fuch a 
whimfical fituation became at laft fo exquifitely painful, that I fhould 
infallibly have fainted away, had not fleep inftantly departed, and re- 
ftored me to reafon and joy. 


The fourth night’s employment was ftill more ferious and awful. 

I faw a groupe of winged angels defcending from the fky. One of 
them, who feemed to lead and command the reft, had.a large golden 
trumpet in his hand. When near the furface of the earth, he found- 
ed the inftrument, the noife of which made all Nature fhrink. He 
announced the arrival of the laft day, that day when the quick and 
the dead are to be judged, and receive everlafting rewards or tor- 
ments, according to the merit or demerit of the deeds done by indi- 
vidual mortals. Aftonifhment and anxiety arrefted all the living, 
They ftood motioniefs, and looked aghaft. Anew fcene inftantly 
appeared. I faw the dead rifing in myriads all around me. _I parti- 
cularly 
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cularly remarked, that, in the Grey-friars church-yard, hundreds of 
both fexes pufhed one another out of the /ame graves! The day 
was fo cold and frofty, that the terrified expectants of doom were all 
fhivering. Another phaenomenon folicited my attention. I faw 
immenfe numbers of leaden pipes filled with cold water, Another 
trumpet was founded, and the angel proclaimed, that, inftead of being 
roafted in the flames of hell, the damned were to have their limbs eter- 
nally immerfed in thefe water pipes. Terrified, and half-petrified 
with this frigifying idea, I got the ftart, and awoke. Upon exami- 
nation, I found, that, by fome accident, my limbs had been uncover- 
ed, and were exceflively cold. This fimple incident produced the 
whole f{cenery I have reprefented. 


But here I muft ftop, left I fhould difcover more of my own charac- 
ter than would be confiftent with prudence. 


3B2 SEC T. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of Ominous Dreams. 


HE frequent accounts of ominous dreams we meet with in 

hiftory, joined to the many ftories which are daily related, 
fufficiently juftify a few remarks upon the queftion, Whether fuper- 
natural fuggeftions are to be expected in dreams ? 


To deny the poffibility of fupernatural fuggeftions. either when: 
afleep or awake, would be both prefumptuous and abfurd. On the 
contrary, I can conceive a fuperior being fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the human frame, fo perfe€tly {killed in the connection and 
mutual dependence which fubfift between our intelle&t and our fen- 
fitive organs, as to be able, by titillating, in various modes and direc- 
tions, particular combinations of nerves, or particular branches of 
any fingle nerve, to excite in the mind what ideas he may think 
proper. I can likewife conceive the poffibility of fuggefting any 
particular idea or fpecies of ideas, by affecting the nerves in the fame 
manner as thefe ideas affect them when excited by any other caufe. . 


The notion of dreams, however, being frequently fuggefted by fu- 
perior beings, is founded partly in ignorance, and partly on a fond 
regard 
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regard which men are apt to indulge for every thing that relates to 
themfelves. If it accidentally occurs to a man’s mind, which is by 
no means an uncommon cafe, that a friend is fick, dead, or in cir- 
cumftances of great diftrefs ; to fatisfy himfelf, he inquires into the 
fituation of this perfon. Inftead of finding him in the miferable 
circumftances he had fancied, he perhaps fees him not only in health, 
but making merry with his companions. This delufive and acciden- 
tal impreffion is difcovered to be falfe in every circumftance ; and, of 
courfe, it is for ever concealed. But, fuppofing his friend to have 
actually been in the fituation which he had imagined; then the cafe 
is entirely reverfed. He is no longer afhamed of his fond concep- 
tion. On the contrary, he doubts not that it proceeded from a fu- 
pernatural caufe ; and hence, to gratify his vanity, he tells it on all 
occafions, in order to infinuate his uncommon conneétion with 
heavenly powers. 


Allowing that events and fituatiors which mankind reprefent to 
themfelves, by means of the imagination, do fometimes a¢tually hap- 
pen ; yet this circumftance is not wonderful. Confidering the acti- 
vity and wanderings of the imagination, it is furprifing that fo few 
examples of this kind occur. We never hear of the numberlefs in- 
flances where there is no coincidence between the events and the pre- 
vious imagination. But, whenever they chance, even in flight rela- 


tions, to coincide, which is extremely feldom, they are noifed 


abroad with eager induftry. 


Thefe obfervations apply to dreaming with accumulated force. In 
fleep, the imagination is much more active, and the time {pent in fan- 
ciful reprefentations is vaftly greater than when we are awake. A 
sreater variety of incidents, of courfe, occur in dreaming. Is it not, 

then, 
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then, extremely ftrange, confidering the natural difpofition of the 
mind to guefs at future events, that a man fhould continue to dream, 
both day and night, for fifty or fixty years together, without, per- 


haps, being able to recollect a fingle inftance of his forefeeing any 
particular event ? 


Upon the whole, were the examples of ominous dreams more free 
quent, and better authenticated than they generally are, they might 
with great propriety be afcribed to caufes merely fortuitous, and to- 
tally independent of any fupernatural impulfe or fuggeftion. 


ey 
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SECT. V. 


Of the Second Sight, or a Prophetic Power. 


HE obfervations made in the two foregoing feCtions may, with 
much propriety, be applied to what is called the Second Sight. 

The perfons faid to be pofleffed of this faculty of feeing actual repre- 
fentations, or pictures of future events, are, in Scotland, chiefly con- 
fined to the Highlands and weftern iflands. Like many other pro- 
phets, both ancient and modern, our profeffors of Second Sight are 
illiterate, vulgar, and vifionary beings. Their pretenfions, however, 
are not mercenary. They neither afk nor receive money for their 
fuppofed predictions. In this, as well as in all other countries, while 
the people remain in a ftate little removed from abfolute barbarif{m, 
fuperftition fpontaneoully arifes from a thoufand caufes; poverty, idle- 
nefs, high and rugged mountains, bleak heaths, a fterile foil, natu- 
rally excite gloomy and frightful ideas in uninformed minds. Our 
Highland /eers are exatly in this melancholy fituation. Their pre- 
dictions, or rather reveries, accordingly, are all expreflive of deaths, 


and other human calamities. 


About thirty years ago, a moft abfurd publication appeared at Edin- 
burgh under the title of f Treatife on Second Sight, in which more 
Vot. II. 3C than 
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than a hundred inftances are related, almoft the whole of them por- 
tending difaftrous events. Were it not with a view to banifh, as far 
as I can, a notion fo difgraceful to our country, and fo humiliating 
to human nature, I fhould not have deigned to fully my book with 
the following fpecimen: ‘ DoNALD MAcKINNON, an honeft te- 
nant in Halifra in Waternifp, relates, that, in harveft 1760, in 


“~ 


the dufk of the evening, as he was binding and putting together 


corn, on a fudden he faw a neighbour of his foremoft, and fol- 
lowed by a pretty throng gathering of people, carrying a corpfe 
dire@ly through a ftanding corn-field of his own, which he was 


ta 


not well-pleafed at ; however, through /ear that it might be a vs/on, 
he did not chufe to challenge his neighbour. He told what he had’ 


“~ 


~ 


feen to his wife and family when he came home, faying, If it was 


r 


a vifion, it would undoubtedly be verified ere long ; and, to fatisfy 


“ 


his mind concerning what he had feen, went early next morning 


to view the ftanding corn, to fee if any of it was trode down, but 


o 


not one ftalk. Abont the fame time next year, he faw his neigh- 


“ 


bour, the company and corpfe, in reality, coming through the fame 
field from Gri/birni/b, to bury it at the church-yard of Zrumpan *,’ 


“ 


This fimple example comprehends the fpirit and tendency of the 
whole book; for every ftory it contains is equally ridiculous. 


But here we muft paufe: The learned and ingenious Dr SAMUEL 
Jounson, who, fome years ago, honoured Scotland, and even its 
Hebrides, with a vifit, from fimilar flories, was credulous enough to 
believe in the fecond fight. The Dodor’s definition of this ideal 
faculty is curious. ‘ The /econd fight,’ {ays he, ‘is an impreffion 
* made either by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, 

6 by 

* Treatife on Second Sight, p. 159. 
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‘ by which things difant or future are perceived, and /cen as if they 
‘ were prefent*.’ To comprehend this definition would require a 


man to be poffeffed of both the Arf and fecond fights ! 


To do juftice to the Doétor, however, though he execrates, with 
a fuperftitious meannefs, that form of church-government called 
Prefbyterianifm, and prefers to it even Papal defpotifm; yet, upon 
this fubject, he involuntarily and awkwardly makes a very great and 
a very juft encomium on the good fenfe and general character of our 
Highland clergymen. ‘ The iflanders,’ he remarks, ‘ of all degrees, 
© whether of ravk or underftanding, admit of it (z.-e. the fecond 
© fight) except the mzniffers, who univerfally deny it, and are fuf- 
* pected to deny it, in confequence of a /yfem, againft conviction. 
© One of them honeftly told me, that he came to Sky with a r¢/- 


“ Intion not to believe it f.’ 


It is not incurious to remark, that men, even poffeffed of diftin- 
suifhed parts, when urging any favourite topic, frequently contradict 
themfelves, and, from abfolute nonfenfe, inadvertently recur to fenfe. 
Of this, the following lines of Dr JouNsow afford a ftriking ex- 
ample: ‘ Strong reafons,’ fays the Dodtor, ‘ for incredulity will 
‘ readily occur. This faculty of /eceng thmgs out of fight is local, 
‘ and commonly w/elefs. It is a breach of the common order of 
‘things, without any wifible reafon or perceptible benefit. It is 
‘ afcribed only to a people very little enlightened ; and among them, 
‘ for the moft part, tothe mean and the ignorant [.’ The celebrated 
author of thefe juft obfervations was a firm believer in the exiftence 


of fecond fight! ‘* The forefght of the fers,’ fays Dr Jounson, 


3C2 © ig 


* Johnfon’s Journey to the Weftern Iflands of Scotland, p. 152. Edin. edit. 1792. 
+ Ibid. p. 154. t Id. ibid. 
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§ is not always pre/cience: They are impreffed with images, of which 
‘ the event only fhews the meaning *.’ 


Dr JOHNSON admits what is well known to all our Highlanders, 
that the perfons faid to poflefs this faculty are, in general, ignorant, 
dozing, indolent creatures, who never work, {peak feldom, and fpend 
whole days gaping and gazing ftraight forward, without altering 
their pofiion, or taking the {malleft notice of what paffes around 
them. The whole employment of their minds, it fhould appear, is 
occupied with vifronary phantoms: It is not furprifing, therefore, 
that they fhould, at onc time or other, {tumble upon {cenes or events, 


to which fomething fimilar afterward happens. 


In the year 1779, the Reverend Mr DoNacp M'Nicor publith- 
ed Remarks on Dr JoHNsON’s Journey to the Hebrides, a book 
written with much fpirit, good fenfe, and acutenefs of reafoning. 
Being born and bred in the Highlands, Mr M‘Nicor muft be al- 
lowed to have had better opportunities of knowing the difpofitions, 
inanners, and faith of his own countrymea, than a prejudiced Eng- 
lifhman, who was io /bort-fighted, that he could not /ee a tree in 
Scotland, though he pafled many extenfive woods and groves, both 
natural and planted. To fhow the light in which Mr M'Nicon 
viewed the narrative of the Dodtor’s Journey, I fhall tranfcribe a 
few lines on the fubje& of fecond fight. 


‘ In page 24S. our traveller,” Mr M‘Nicox remarks, ‘ comes to 

‘ examine the queftion of the fecond Aght; and itis truly furprifing 
‘to fee with what a credulous weakne/s he endeavours to defend fo 
* vifonary an opinion, Other things, which are believed by every 
* man. 


Jobnfon’s Journey, &c. p. 196. 
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a 


man in the country, which are probable in themfelves, and arc 


fupported by all the evidence that a reafonable man could expect, 


“ 


the Doctor often rezeds ; but thes point, ab/urd in itfelf, uncoun- 


“ 


tenanced by any decent authority, and to which only a few of the 


ta 


muft ignorant vulgar give the leaf faith, he maintains with a 


~~ 


zeal which fhews him to be a/bamed of — but ¢hinking like 


other men *,’ 


Even on the fuppofition that fuch a faculty as /econd fight cxifi- 
ed, the queftion may be afked, Cuz bono? For what end fhould 
men be endowed with a power, which can only ferve to torment 
them with unneceflary alarms? ‘Though we were enabled to fee 
impending calamities, but deprived, as we are, of the capacity of 
preventing them, inftead of a happy attainment, it would render us 
perpetually miferable. The evils of human life are already fufficient- 
ly numerous; and Nature, for wife purpofes, has hid futurity from 


our eyes. 


Like many other fuperftitions, that of /econd fight muft vanith in 
proportion as knowledge and civilization advance; and it is a plea- 
fure to learn, that it is now nearly extinguifhed even in the Weftern. 
Iflands of Scotland. 


SECT, 


* M'Nicol’s Remarks on Dr Samuel Johnfon’s Journey to the Hebrides, p. 191. 
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SECT. VL 


Of Somnambulifis—Hiflory of Two who fell under the Author's Ob- 


Servation, 


NOTHER remarkable phenomenon, which is fometimes ex- 
hibited in fleep, merits attention.—Some people, during fleep, 

retain the faculties of feeing, hearing, fpeaking, walking, laughing, 
crying, and, in general, doing almoft every thing they are accuftomed 
to perform when they are awake. Near thirty years ago, | had an 
opportunity of examining a ftriking example of /omnambulif/m. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh, I happened to refide fome time in a 
farmer's houfe. Mr Barrpb, my landlord, had a fervant maid, 
whofe name was Saray. I was not long there, when I learned 
from the family, that Sar Au, particularly after receiving an affront, 
or being angered, was accuftomed to rife in her fleep, to go out, 
and to walk about the fields) My curiofity was excited; and I beg- 
‘ged to be informed the firft time that SArAun fhould rife in her 
fleep. A few nights afterward, one of Mr Barrp’s fons awaked 
me, and told me that SARAH had got out of bed. I immediately 
haftened to the apartment where fhe flept. When I arrived, Mr 
and Mrs BAIRD, one of their fons, and a fervant maid, SarRAn’s 
companien, were prefent. SARAH was in the midft of them. She 
was flightly and carelefsly clothed. Her neighbour fervant perfuaded 
her. 
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her to fit down. I took my feat by her. We began immediately 
to converfe. She anfwered any queftions that were put to her pret- 
ty diftin@ly ; but fhe always miftook the perfon who fpoke for fome 
other, which gave us an opportunity of affuming any character with- 
in the circle of her acquaintance. I knew that one of the farmer's 
fervants, whofe name was JouN PorRTEOUS, was a lover of her’s; 
and, therefore, 1 addrefled her in the ftyle which I fuppofed Joun 
might fomctimes have done. From that moment fhe began to fcold 
me, upbraided me with feveral breaches of promife to marry her, and 
defired me, in the moft peremptory manner, never again to fpeak to 
licr on that topic. The converfation was accordingly changed. I 
talked of her miftrefs, who was in the room, becaufe | knew that they 
had occafional quarrels. Till now, I fufpected that the whole was a 
trick, but for what purpofe I could not difcover. SARAH, however, 
abufed Mrs Barrp in the harfhett terms. She faid, but the other 
day, fhe had been accufed of ftealing and drinking fome bottles of 
ale ; that her miftrefs was fufpicious, cruel, and narrow-minded. As 
the miftrefs of the houfe was prefent, when thefe and other oppro- 
brious terms were ufed, I began to doubt my preconccived notion of 
impoflure ; and, therefore, changed the object of my expcriments 
and inquiries. [I examined her countenance, and found, that her 
cycs, though open, wild, and ftaring, were not abfolutely fixed, I 
took a pin and repeatedly pricked her arm ; but not a mulcle moved, 
not a fymptom of pain was difcoverable. At laft, fhe became impa- 
tient to get out, and made feveral attempts to elcape by the door ; 
but that was prevented by the domeftics. Perceiving her inability 
to force the door, fhe made a fudden {pring at the window, and en- 
dcavoured to throw herfelf over, which would have been fatal to her. 
‘To remove every fufpicion of impofture, I defired the peoole, with 
m-oner precautions to prevent harm, to try it fhe would really preci- 

pitate 
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pitate herfelf from the window. A feemingly free accefs was left for 
her éfcape, which fhe perceived, and inftantly darted with fuch force 
and agility, that more than one half of her body was projected be- 
fore her friends were aware. They, however, laid hold of her, and 
prevented the dreadful cataftrophe. She was again prevailed upon, 
though with much reluctance, to fit down. She foon refumed her 
former calmnefs, and freely anfwered fuch queftions as were put to 
her. This fcene continued for more than an hour. I was perfely 
convinced, notwithftanding my original fufpicions, that the woman 
was actuated by ftrong and natural impulfes, and not by any defign 
to deceive. I afked if any of the attendants knew how to awaken 
her. A female fervant replied, that fhe did. She immediately, to 
my aftonithment, laid hold of Sarau’s wreft, forcibly fqueezed and 
rubbed the projecting bones, calling out, at the fame time, SARAH, 
SARAH! By this operation SARAH awoke. She ftared with 
amazement, looked around, and afked, how fo many people came to 
be in her apartment at fo unfeafonable an hour? After fhe was 
completely awake, I afked her, what was the caufe of her reftlefs and 
violent agitation ? She replied, that fhe had been dreaming that fhe 
was purfued by a furious 44//, who was every moment on the point 
of goring her. 

A pretty fimilar example afterwards occurred. Mr Tuomas 
PARKINSON, then a ftudent of medicine in the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, was accuftomed to talk and to anfwer queftions in his fleep. 
This fa&t was known to his companions. To amufe ourfelves, two 
of us went gently into his chamber while he was afleep. We knew 
that he was in love witha young lady in Yorkfhire, the place of his 
nativity. We whifpered her name repeatedly in hisear. He foon 
began to tofs about his hands, and to {peak incoherently. He ¢ra- 


Vou. Il. 3 D dually 
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dually became more calm and recollected. His imagination took the 
dire@ion we intended. He thought he was ftationed under the 
lady’s window, and repeatedly upbraided her for not appearing and 
fpeaking to him as fhe had fo often done on former occafions. At 
laft, he became impatient, ftarted up, laid hold of bookg, fhoes, and 
every thing he could eafily grafp. Thinking his miftrefs was afleep, 
he threw thefe articles againft the oppofite wall of his chamber. By 
what he faid, we learnt, that his imaginary fcene lay in a ftreet, and 
that he was darting the books and thoes at the lady’s window, in or- 
der to awake her. She, however, did not appear; and, after tiring 
himfelf with frequent exertions, he went quietly into bed without 
wakening. His eyes were nearly fhut ; and, although he freely con- 
verfed with us, did not feem to perceive that any perfon was prefent 
with him. Next day, we told him what had happened; but he 
faid, that he had only a faint recollection of dreaming about his 


miftrefs. 


In the French Encyclopedie, under the word Nodctambule, we have 
an account of a ftudent of divinity in the univerfity of Bourdeaux, 
who was accuftomed to rife in his fleep, and to read and write with- 
out the ufe of his eyes. The fact is attefted by the Archbithop of 
BourDEAUX, who thought it a phaenomenon worthy of his atten- 
tion. Left he fhould have been deceived by the young man, he in- 
terpofed an obftacle between his eyes and the paper on which he was 
writing, or reading. But he read and wrote in the {ame manner, 
and with equal accuracy, as if no fuch obftacle had exifted.*. 


A recent and authentic occount of a fleep-walker has been publith- 

ed 

* This fact is Tikewife related by the learned and ingenious Lord Monsoppo, in his 
Antient Metaphyfics, vol. 1. p 159: 
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ed on the continent, and now tranflated into Englifh under the title 
of A true and furprifing Account of a Natural Sleep-Walker, read be- 
fore the Philofophical Society of Laufanne in Switzerland, on the 6th of 
February 1788. This fleep-walker’s name is DEvAuD. At the 
time the following experiments and obfervations were made upon 
him under the direCtion of the fogiety, he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age. His conftitution was weakly, and his nerves 
extremely irritable. The fociety appointed three of its members, Dr- 
LEVADE and Mefirs REYNIER and VAN BERCHEM, to make and 
report their obfervations on the fleeping exertions and behaviour of 
this young man. Thefe gentlemen faithfully executed the injunc- 
tions they had received, and reported the refults of the experiments 
they had made, and whatever authentic relations they procured from 


others. 
His ordinary fleep, which is feldom tranquil, when about to be 
feized with a fit of Somnambulifm, is uncommonly difturbed. While 
in this ftate, he is affeted with involuntary motions; his heart pal- 
pitates; his tongue faulters ; and he alternately rifes up and lies 
down. On one of thefe occafions, the gentlemen remarked, that he 
foon articulated more diftinGly, rofe fuddenly, and acted agreeably to 
the motives of the dream which then occupied his imagination. When 
too quickly roufed by a violent noife, or other caufes, he is fometimes 
feized with convulfions. After a paroxy{m, he complains of being 
fatizued, and, on fome occafions, is affected with ficknefs and vo- 
miting. At firft, when he awoke, and found himfelf dreffed, and in 
the midft of feveral perfons, his furprife was great. But, after the ha- 
bit of fomnambulifm had continued for fome time, recolle@ion of 
fimilar events, as formerly remarked with regard to difagreeable 
dreams, gradually diminifhed his furprife. The ideas of a boy at 
3 D2 {chool 
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fchool muft necefflarily be few and fimple ; and, of courfe, his dreams 
can admit of little variation. His daily verfions, cyphering, the 
church fpires, and bells, but chiefly tales of ghofts and hobgobblins, 
were the principal objeéts of his nightly vifions. When his mind 
was impreffed with particular ideas before going to fleep, which is 
nothing uncommon, thefe ideas frequently conftituted or gave a di- 
rection to his dreams. 


The gentlemen examinators, mention fome effects of eleétricity and 
magneti{m upon our fomnambulift. But, in the tranflation, (for I 
have not feen the original), the facts are obfcure, uninterefting, and 
fometimes even contradictory ; and, therefore, fhall be paffed over 
in filence. 


With regard. to the young man’s /en/es, we are told, that iron, 
brafs, and filver, applied to his noftrils, made no impreffion ; but that 
a bit of cedar, as well as the fingers of another perfon, gave him 
fome uneafinefs. In one-of his paroxyfms, they prefented to him:a 
piece of bread, and fome wormwood wine. The latter he imme- 
diately diftinguifhed by the fmell, and faid, This is not our table wine. 
He was afterwards furnifhed with a little common wine, which he in- 
Rantly drank. As he was walking along, wrapt up in fome dream, 
two of the gentlemen put themfelves in the way he was directing his 
courfe; but he paffled between them, without being offended, or 
feeming to be confcious of the prefence of any obftacle. He dreffed 
himfelf with great propriety in a room which was perfeétly dark : 
He fele&ted his own clothes from a number of others which had been 
purpolely jumbled together, and complained that fome of his compa- 
nions had made fport of him. When his eyes were perfedtly thut, 
he touched, in prefence of the gentlemen, feveral objects, and,readily 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed thofe which he had feen before from thofe he had not. 
A book that did not belong to him was put into a drawer where he 
kept his papers: When he felt the book, he exprefled great anxiety 
left he fhould be fufpected of theft. 


His fenfe of bearing while afleep was very accurate. In one of 
his reveries, he fancied that he was ringing the bell of ‘St Martin’s 
church, and performed all the neceflary motions. After this opera- 
tion was finifhed, he was afked how long he had rung? he anfwer- 
ed, four minutes. He took a candle with a defign to light it: But 
one of the company, not perceiving that he held it in his hand, remark- 
ed in a low voice, that be had forgot his candle. Of what ufe are 
your eyes, faid DEVAUD, if you don't fee it ? 


When our fleep-walker wifhes to /ee any objet; he makes an ef- 
fort to open his eye-lids, which he does very imperfeétly, and with 
much difficulty. The ball of the eye, on thefe occafions, appears to 
be fixed and languid. On this fubjeét Mr N. 
ing remarks: ‘ When I accompanied the fleep-walker, I remained 


makes the follow- 





wn 


always behind him, or by his fide ; and very often without touch- 


tad 


ing him. I put my face under his, to obferve if his eyes were 


ta) 


really fhut; and I found them always clofed. However, after 


“ 


walking fome fteps in this pofturc, he ufually difcovered me by the 
noife of my feet, and went a little afide. When I ftill followed 
him, he raifed his head, drew up his eye-brows with difficulty, and 


“ 


n 


made an effort to open his eyes. This he could do only by halves, 
‘ yet fo as to perceive me: Don’t fand in my way, he faid, and held 


on at the fame pace. As the moon fhone, I had an opportunity of 


*~ 


examining his eyes very narrowly, and was convinced, that the dif- 


“~ 


ficulty he experienced in opening them proceeded from the ination 


© of 
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* of the upper eye-lid, which he could not move without firft raifing 
* the eye-brows *,’ 


The gentlemen examinators made many other experiments upon 
‘this fleep-walker. But as, in general, they are of a fimilar nature 
with thofe already related, it is unneceflary to give more examples. 


Upon this curious fubje&t, I muft mention a fingular converfation 
which happened in my houfe many years ago. The company confifted 
of the learned and ingenious Dr RED, at prefent Profeffor of Morals 
in the Univerfity of Glafgow, and the no lefs learned and ingenious Dr 
Bri AcKLOCK, both well known in the literary world. Dr REID, among 
many other queftions, afked Dr BLAcKLock, if he had any idea of 
light? Dr BLAcKLOCK replied, that he had not, being ‘déprived of 
fight fo early as the fecond year of his exiftence. Dr Rep then 
afked him, if there was any difference between his ideas of perfons 
and obje€ts when he dreamed, and thofe which were excited while 
awake? Dr BLAcKLock replied, that the difference was great ; 
that he doubted whether he could communicate this difference in 
‘fuch a manner as to be underftood ; but that he would make the at- 
tempt. His anxiety to pleafe and inform made his explanation 
at firft fo obfcure and perplexed, that it could not be under- 
ftood. This perplexity he perceived ; retracted what he had faid as 
unintelligible ; and, with fome degree of exultation, exclaimed, 
¢ Now I have it.’ He then told us, that, when awake, he could dif- 
tinguith perfons three ways: The moft perfect of which was that of 
hearing them fpeak ; but he could alfo recognife an acquaintance by 
feeling his head and fhoulders. The third mode of diftin@tion was 


by attending, without the aid of fpeech, to the found and manner of 
breathing. 


* See the above mentioned Pamphlet, p. 25. 
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breathing. He then proceeded, and told us, that, in fleep, the ob- 
jets which prefented themfelves to his imagination were more vivid, 
and that without the intervention of any of the three modes mentioned 
above, he had diftinct perceptions of difant objecis both animated and 
inanimated. Being afked by what means he thought thefe impref- 
fions were conveyed to him, he replied, that he imagined his body 
was united to theirs by a kind of difant conta&, which was effected 
by the inflrumentality of threads or firings which proceeded from 
their bodies to his own ; and that mutual ideas were conveyed by 
vibrations of thefe frings. The Doétor could not come nearer to the 
point ; for, though what he faid did not amount to ideas excited by 
actual vifioz, yet the approach was aftonifhingly near. 


SEC T. 
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SECT. VII. 


Some unconneCled Fadls concerning Sleep and Dreaming. 


AN is not the only animal that dreams. From many facts, 
and a very extenfive analogy, it is almoft certain, that every 





animal dreams more or lefs. Dogs bark in their fleep. This barking 
is indeed feeble ; but the founds peculiar to the chace, to anger, to 
defire, to complaint, &c. are eafily diftinguifhable. I have often re- 
gretted, that ingenious men, when fupporting favourite theories, 
fhould fo frequently relate the groffleft abfurdities. ‘The celebrated 
M. DE Burron, i his Differtation on the Nature of Animals, 
gravely tells us, ‘ that zdzots, whofe minds are totally tnaGive, dream 
‘like other men: Dreams, therefore, are produced independent of 
‘ mind. Brute animals, though they have xo mind, not only dream, 
‘but I am tempted to think, that all dreams are independent of 
© mind*, A moft brilliant fentiment, and moft /ogically expreffed ! 
Dreaming, thinking, or even feeling, without the intervention of 
mind, involve ideas beyond the limits of human underftanding. 


When about to fleep, moft animals chufe a particular pofition of 
body. The camel places his head between his fore feet; the monkey, 
VoL. I. 3E like 


* Buffon, vol. 3. p. 256. Tranflat. 
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like man, lies on his fide ; moft birds fleep with their head under one 
wing. The pfittacus galgulus, a f{pecies of parrot, hangs by one foot 
on the branch of a tree; and fame fpiders, and other infects, fufpend 
themfelves by their fore legs. 


A horfe, when in good health, lies net above two or three hours 
at a time, and feldom fleeps more than three or four hours in the 
twenty-four. Some horfes never lie down, but fleep ftanding; and 
even thofe which are accuftomed to lie down, fometimes fleep on 
their feet. The afs flceps ftill lefs than the horfe ; and, for that pur- 
pofe, never lics down, cxcept after great fatigue *, The heavieft and 
moft fluggifh animals do not fleep the longeft or the moft profound- 
ly. The flumbers of the ox are light and dhort. He is roufed 
by the flighteft noife: He generally lies on the left fide ; and the 
left kidney is always larger and fatter than the right +. The 
fleep of cats, is, in general, light; but fometimes they have been 
feen fleeping with much more profoundnefs than moft othcr ani- 
mals {. The fow-kind fleep longer than moft quadrupeds. 


Man, perhaps, flecps longer than any of the larger animals. Be- 
fide the natural wafte occafioned by exercife and labour, the perpe- 
tual activity of his mind fatigues the body, and renders a greater 
quantity of fleep neceflary. 


Badgers fleep the whole night and three-fourths of the day ; yet, 
like the marmottes or dormice, they are fubject to a lethargic or be- 
numbed flate during winter. This great quantity of fleep, though 
they eat little, makes them very fat ; for this reafon, they are enabled 

to 


* Buffon, ibid. p. 416. + Ibid. p. 442. 
} Ibid. vol. 4. p. $5: 
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to endure hunger a long time, and often remain in their holes three 
or four days together, without receiving the {malleft nourifhment. 


Another affection, peculiar to the ftate of ficep, is the iacubas, o1 
night-mare. ‘This affection, in general, is produced by indigeftion, 
and by eating too much, and particularly of flefh-imeat, at fupper. It 
is likewife fometimes occafioned by lying, while ufleep, on the back, 
and the bed-clothes, of courfe, prefling on the breaft. From whatever 
caufe the mzebt-mare proceeds, it is uniformly accompanied with great 
terror, and a fenfe of fuffocation ; for by the preflure of wind, or 
fome other caufe, upon the lungs, refpiration is elther prevented, or 
very much impedcd. The fenfations excited by this caufe are al- 
ways of the moft excruciating nature. The imagination prefents the 
ideas of fome fpcétre or demon lying on the breaft, or of fituations 
which neceffarily infer fuffocation and death. When the fufferer 
attempts to throw off the load, or to efcape from the impending dan- 
ger, he difcovers a total inability to move any of his members, This 
circumftance augments his terror and his pain, and, at la{t, banithes 
fleep. When he awakes, the imaginary weight, or caufe of terror, 
is removed, and the power of motion is reftored. But the palpita- 
tions of the heart, and the confulion of the brain, remain for fome 
time, till the paroxyfm is completely finifhed ; and then the whole 


is recognifed to have been only an imaginary delufion *, 


3E2 | CHAP. 


is defirous of feeing a more full difcuffion of this fubjeét, he may con- 
fult Dr WHEY De Anima Brutorum, a learned and ingenious work, publifhed in the 
year 1672. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of thofe Animals who flecp, or continue in a torpid flate, during 
Winter. 


HAT ftate of animal exiftence denominated /leep, may be con- 
fidered as an univerfal affection. Almoft every animated be- 

ing is fubject to its dominion. As formerly remarked, fome animals 
require more and others lefs fleep, according to their conftitutions and 
other circumftances. But there are many animals who continue to 
fleep during the whole months of winter. While in this condition, 
they neither move nor take food; and yet they revive on the ap- 
proach of fummer. Of thefe a few examples fhall be laid before the 


reader. 


‘It is well known, that many quadrupeds and infeéts remain in a 
torpid ftate during winter; but it is a remarkable fat, that not a 
fingle fpecies of birds, except the {wallow and cuckoo, have ever been 
fuppofed to fleep during the winter months. With regard to the 
{wallow-tribe, I muft refer the reader to my firft volume, where this 
{ubject is amply difcuffed *. 

The 


* Philof. of Nat. Hift. vol. 1. p. 473. 
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The land-tortoife is a very long-lived animal. Mr Wurre * 
gives an account of one that lived more than forty years in a little 
walled court. During that period, it regularly retired under ground 
about the middle of November, and came forth again about the 
middle of April. On its firft appearance in the fpring, it difcovered 
very little inclination for food; but, in the height of fummer, it 
was very voracious. As the fummer declincd, its appetite grew lefs ; 
and, during autumn, it hardly ate any thing. In the month of April 
1780, Mr White informs us, ‘a moift and warm afternoon, with 
‘ the thermometer at 50, brought forth troops of /bell-/nails ; and, 
‘ at the fame juncture, the /erfor/e heaved up the mould and put out 
‘ its head ; and the next morning came forth, as it were raifed from 
‘ the dead, and walked about till four in the afternoon f.’ 


The Alpine marmots, on the approach of winter, retire to their fub- 
terranean abodes, the entrances to which they fhut up with earth or 
clay. In this fituation they continue to be plump for three months ; 
but afterwards they gradually decay, and are extremely emaciated at 
the end of winter. When difcovered in their retreats, they are found 
to be rolled up in the form of a ball, covered with hay; and they 
are carried off by the hunters in a ftate fo torpid, that they may be 
killed without fhowing the f{rijgileft fymptom of pain. They may 
be revived by 2 gradual and gentle heat ; and thofe which are tamed 
and fed in houfes never become torpid, but are as lively and active 
in the winter as in the fummer. Their holes are deep, and they live 
together in numbers. The fatteft are fele&ted for eating, and the 
young ones are preferved for taming f. 


' 


“Phe 


* White’s Nat. Hift. of Selborne, p. 135, &c. 
+ Ibid. p. 262. 
{ Buffon, vol. 4. p. 344. Tranflat. 
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The different {pecies of dats fleep during the winter months. The 
final caufe of their torpidity is obvious. In that feafon, there are no 
moths, or other flying infects, the chief food of bats. Hence, 
if Nature did not confer this faculty, or rather ina@tivity, upon them, 
a fingle winter would annihilate the f{pecies. ‘ The prevailing no- 
‘ tion,’ fays the Honourable DainEs BARRINGTON, ‘ that they 
* hang always in clufters touching each other, is not true, as this 
* depends entirely upon their having a proper opportunity of adher- 
* ing to the place from which they are fulpended ; they fometimes, 
* therefore, are in contact, and often at confiderable diftances, but 
‘ always fix themfelves by both their feet *.’ It is a well known faét, 
that bats, whilft in a torpid ftate, evacuate their dung, and, of courfe, 
both the circulation of the blood, and a certain degree of mufcular 
action, continue to be exerted. Mr Corwnisu applied a thermome- 
ter to the body of a bat when perfeGly torpid; the liquor ftood at 
36, and the heart beat 60 times in a minute. When awakened fo 
much that the fame animal could fly a little, the thermometer was 
again applied, the liquor rofe to 38, and the heart beat 100 times in 
a minute. 

Some animals who flecp during wintcr, may be kept awake by 
fupplying them with warmth and pngper food. Of this kind are the 
bear, the viper, and the common houfe-fly, which, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, continue alert and cheerful through the whole year. 


The fat fguirrel, a quadruped about fix inches in length, the 
frinrus glis of LiNN.£US, remains in a torpid ftate during winter. Its 
internal heat exceeds not that of the air. When the heat of the air 
is ten degrees above the freezing point, the temperature of the fat 

Squirrel, 


* Daines Barrington’s Mifcellanies, p. 166. 
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Squirrel, the dormoufe, and the garden /guirrel, is precifely the fame, 
as M. de Burron difcovered by plunging the ball of a thermometer 
into their bodies. We cannot, therefore, be furprifed that thefe ani- 
mals, whofe natural heat is fo inconfiderable, fhould fall into a be- 
numbed ftate, whenever their internal heat is not augmented by that 
of the external air, which uniformly happens when the liquor in the 
thermometer does not rife ten or eleven degrees above the freezing 
point. Cold is the true caufe of the torpid ftate of what are called 
the feeping animals. ‘This torpid ftate continues as long as the caufe 
by which it is produccd, and ceafes with the cold. A few degrees 
above ten or eleven is fufficient to revive them; and, if kept in a 
warm place during winter, they are never benumbed, but go about, 
and eat and fleep like other animals. When they feel uncommonly 
chilled, in order to expote Icfs furface to the air, and toypreferve 
their natural warmth, they roll themfelves up in the form of a ball. 
It is in this form that they are found, during winter, in hollow 
trees, and in holes of walls expofed to the fouth. In thefe holes 
they lie upon colleGtions of mofs and leaves, without the {malleft me- 
tion ; and, though toffed about, they neither extend themfelves, nor 
difcover the leaft fymptom of life. From this dormant condition 
nothing can roufe them but the application of a gentle and gradual 
heat; for, when fuddenly placgl near a fire, they uniformly die. 
Though, in this ftate, they are tutally deprived of motion, though 
their eyes are fhut, and the animals feem to have loft every fpecies 
of fenfation; yet they fecl any acute pain, When burned or 
wounded, they contract their bodies, and utter low and repeated 
cries. Their fenfibility, therefore, and the action of the heart and 
lungs, ftill fubfift. It is obvious, however, that thefe vital motions 
are but feeble. The circulation of the blood, it is probable, proceeds 
in the large veffels only ; for the refpiration is flow and feeble, the 


fecrettohs 
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fecretions are inconfiderable, and no excrements are voided. In 
long and rigorous winters, they fometimes die in their holes. They 
perifh not, it fhould appear, by the lofs of fubftance from perfpira- 
tion ; for in autumn they are exceedingly fat; and equally fo when 
they revive in the fpring. As cold is the chief, if not the only caufe 
of their torpor, and as they do not fall into this ftate ull the tempc- 
rature of the air is below ten or eleven degrees, they frequently re- 
vive during the winter; for, in that feafon, many days often occur 
when the liquor in the thermometer rifes to twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, and even higher degrees above the freczing point. In weather 
of this kind, the dormice either come out of their abodes in queft of 
food, or eat part of what they had amaffed in autumn. 


The Hamfters, or German marmots, on the approach of winter, 
retire into their fubterraneous abodes, where they remain in perfect 
tranquillity, and feed on their provifions till the froft becomes fevere, 
when they fink into a torpid ftate. During this period of their exift- 
ence, if the holes be opemned, the ham‘ter is found Iving on a bed of 
ftraw. His head 1s bended under his belly between the two fore- 
lees, and thofe behind reft upon his muzzle. ‘The eyes are fhut; 
and, when the eye-lids are forced open, they inftantly clofe again. His 
members are ftiff, like thofe of a dead animal, and the whole body 
feels as cold as ice. Neither refpiration, nor any other fign of life, 
can be perceived. When diffeéted in this fituation, the heart alter- 
nately contratts and dilates. ‘Thefe movements, however, are fo 
flow, that 'the pulfations do not exceed fifteen in a miitute ; though, 
when the animal is awake, the heart, in the fame time, beats an hun- 
dred and ftfty ftrokes. ‘The fat feems to be coagulated. The intef- 
tines are equally cold with the external parts of the body, and, upon 
the application of {pirit of wime, or oil of vitriol, difcover not the 

Vor. IL. a {malleft 
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{malleft degree of, irritability. ; During this, operation, the animal 
feems to have very little feeling, As if he wanted to refpire, he 
fometimes opens his mouth. But his terpor is too powerful to ad- 


‘e 


mit of his awaking entirely. 


This lethargy of the hamfter has been afcribed folely to the effete 
of acertain degree of cold, which may be true with regard to the 
bats and dormice ; but, in order to render the hamfter torpid, befide 
cold, he muft likewile be excluded from all communication with the 
external air: For, when fhut up in a cage, filled with carth and 
{traw, and expofed to a degree of cold fufficient to freeze watcr, the 
hamfter never becomes torpid. When the cage, however, is funk 
four or five feet under ground, and fecured againft the accefs of air, 
in a few days, he is equally torpid as if he had been in his own bur- 
row. Ifthe cage is brought up to the furface, the hamfter, in two 
or three hours, awakes, and refumes his torpid {tate when again put 
under the earth. When pafling from a torpid to an active ftate, the 
hamfter firft lofes the rigidity of his members, and then makes pro- 
found refpirations, but at long intervals. His legs begin to move, 
he opens his mouth, and utters rattling and difagreeable founds. Af- 
ter continuing thefe operations for fome time, he opens his eyes, and 
endeavours to raife himfelf on his legs. All thefe movements, how- 
ever, are ftil] unfteady and reeling, like that of a man intoxicated with 
liquor. But be reiterates his efforts, till he acquires the faculty of 
ftanding on his legs. He remains, for fome time, fixed in that atti- 
tude, as if he meant to reconnoitre, and to repofe himfelf after his 
fatiyue. He now gradually begins to walk, to eat, and to act in his 
ufual manner. According to the temperature of the air, this paflage, 
from a torpid to an ative ftate, requires more or lefs time. In a cold 
air, he is generally more than two hours before he completely 

awakes ; 
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awakes ; but, in a more temperate air, he accomplithes this purpofe 
in lefs than one hour. It is probable that this change is produced 
imperceptibly when the animal ‘remains undifturbed in his hole, and 
that he feels none of the inconveniencies which arife from a forced 


and fudden revivifcence *. 


The Hedgehog is one of thofe quadrupeds which lie in a dormant 
Rate during the winter months. Some years ago, ‘that ingenious, 
learned, and dexterous anatomift, Dr ALExanpDER Monro, made 
fome experiments upon the hedgehoy, as well as upon frogs, though 
he informs me J, that he did not profecute thefe experiments with 
all the accuracy and attention which the curiofity of the fubyeét me- 
rits. During a fevere winter, he kept a hedgehog in a room, where 
there was no fire from the month of November till March. He 
placed near the animal boiled beef, Lreud, cheefe, potatoes, water, 
and ftraw. About the beginning of December 1764, the hedgehog 
was affcéted with an unufual degree of drowlinefs. He, however, 
continued to cat, though more {paringly, till the 25th of that month. 
Irom that time ull the 8th day of March following, he continued in 
a profound fleep, except when artificially roufed. After being thus 
roufed, he foon walked back to his place of retreat, and refumed his 
dormant ftate. On the 25th of December, he weighed thirteen ounces 
and three drachms; on the 6th of February eleven ounces and feven 
drachms; and, on the 8th of March; eleven ounces and three 
drachms. The Dodtor obferved a {mall quantity of feculent matter 
and urine among the hay. At the time of his actual revivilcence, 
no perfon was prefent ; and, of courfe, the circumftances attending it 
In the courle of three months, he did not perceive 


3 F 2 . that 


are unknown. 


* Por thefe and fin'ilar facts, fee Buffon and many other nitural hiftorians. 


4 Ina letter, dated March 1794. 
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that the hedgehog had either ate or drank ; but it remained eonftant- 
ly in a profound flecp among the flraw. Its limbs, however, were 
never rigid ; but it loft two ounces of its weight. Frogs, which the 
Doctor kept during the winter in a veffel with water, feemed to be 
in a fimilar ftate with that of the hedgehog. 


Irom every example we have enumerated, it appears, that extreme 
cold, and an exclufion from a free accefs to the operation of the ex- 
ternal air, are the principal caufes which produce the torpidity of 
certain brute animals. We fhall now make a remark upon what hap- 
pens to the human f{pecies when expofed to great cold, efpecially if ac- 
companied with bodily fatigue. Men in this fituation, of which 
fatal inftances too often occur, feel an almoft irrefiftible inclination to 
lic down to reft. When they yield to this propenfity, being be- 
numbed with cold, they foon fall afleep; and this fleep infallibly 
terminates in death. Thofe animals, however, who fleep during 
the winter, uniformly not only retire below ground, or into fome 
other recefs, but cover themfelves with fubftances which refift fuch 
deleterious effects of cold as would deftroy their exiftence. If man 
and the larger animals, when benumbed and actually afleep from the 
operation of cold, were placed in fimilar circum{tances, it is probable 
they might be induced to fleep a very great length of time, and again 


awake without fuffering much injury. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Language of Beaffs. 


NDER the term dca/fs, in the courfe of this chapter, I compre- 
hend all thofe animals, of every clafs, who are.inferior in men- 
tal powers to the human fpecies. We can only perceiwe the lan- 
guage of beafts by attending to the particular cries they make, and to 
the influence which thefeecries have upon the feclings and actions 
of their afflociates. This fubje€t is very copious. But I muft limit 
myfelf to a few fats, accompanied with fuch remarks as they may 
occafionally fuggeft, 


I fhall begin with the clafs of quadrupeds. But it is neceflary to 
inform my readers, that by the /anguage of beafis, 1 mean not what 
is called articulate or artificial language, but fuch vocal founds as are 
expreflive of different feelings, wants, and defires, by which animale 
are enabled to communicate particular fentiments to each other. 


In oppofition to artical language, the nature of which depends 
upon convention or agreement, and fometimes upon mere accident, 
there is a malural language which is common to man and to moft of 

the 
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the inferior animals. Men poffefs both thefe fpecies of language ; 
but the brute animals are limited folely to natural language. Brutes, 
by uttering certain founds, are enabled to communicate their feelings, 
whether external or internal, to every individual of the fame fpecies. 
Thefe affemblages of inarticulate founds are uniformly the fame, 
and, contrary to what takes place in the artificial language of man, 
fuffer no variation from climate or inftitution, but are equally intel- 


ligible in every divifion of the globe. 


The ¢/ephant loves the fociety of his equals, and can makc himfelf 
to be underftood by them. Elephants are often obferved to affemble 
in troops, to aét in concert, and again to difperfe. Thefe movements 
are not accidental, but produced by certain founds and geftures ; and, 
though they carry on no common operation, this circumftance may, 
perhaps, be afcribed to the want of room and of tranquillity ; for, in 
all countries inhabited by the elephant, men have been very antient- 
ly multiplied ; he is, therefore, perpetually difturbed, and no where 
poffeffes peaceably fufficient {pace to eftablifh fecure and permanent 
abodes. Elephants, in a wild ftate, are neither fanguinary nor fe- 
rocious. ‘Their natural difpofitions are gentle, and they never make 
an improper ufe of their arms or their f{trength; for they exert their 
offenfive talents only in defending themfelves, or in protcAing their 
companions. Their manners are focial, They commonly march in 
numerous troops; the eldeft precede; the young and the feeble are pla~ 
ced in the middle ; and thofe of middle age and full of vigour bring 
up the rear. The mothers carry their young firmly embraced in their 
trunks. This order, however, they obfcrve in pcrilous marches only, 
as when they intend to pafture on cultivated fields. In the de- 
ferts and forefts, they travel with lefs precaution, but never feparate 
fo far as to exceed the poffibility of receiving affiftance from each 

other, 
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other. When alarmed with any dangerous attack, they utter crves 
expreflive of their fituation and want of affiftance. The meaning of 
thefe cries is perfe@tly underftood by all the elephants within the 
reach of hearing; and they immediately run with eagernefs to the 
relief of their diftreffed or apprehenfive companions. When an ele- 
phant difcovers a plentiful pafture, he ca//s to the others, and invites 
them to partake of his good fortune. From the great fagacity with 
which Nature has endowed him, he foon becomes acquainted with 
the language, geftures, and defires of men. He is, of courfe, eafily 
tamed, inftructed, and rendcred fubmiffive and obedient. As he ts 
flronger as well as more intelligent than any other animal, his fer- 
vices are more ready, more extenfive, and more ufeful. When the 
hunters go in queft of a wild elephant, they carry along with them 
into the foreft a tamed female in feafon ; and, when they imagine 
themfelves to be near enough to be heard, her governour makes her 
utter the cry of love. The wild mate inftantly rep/ies, and haflens 
to join her. She is then made to march towards an inclofure, pitfal, 
or other {nare, repeating, from time to time, the fame alluring cry, 
till he is completely deceived and caught. Ina domeftic ftate, the 
elephant fuon learns to underftand figns, and even the meaning of 
words, founds, and geftures. He diftinguifhes the tones of com- 
mand, of anger, and of approbation, and regulates his ations accord- 
ingly. He never miftakes the voice of his mafter ; but receives his 
orders with attention, executes them with prudence and alacrity, but 
without any degree of precipitation ; for his movements are always 
meafured, and his character feems to partake of the gravity of his 
mafs. After this animal has had time to learn the Janguage of his 
conductor, words alone are fufficient to make him perform whatever 
is required of him. The eyes of the elephant, in proportion to the 
magnitude of his body, are very fmall, but lively, brilliant, and 

highly 
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highly expreflive of fentiment. He turns them flowly and with mild- 
ne{s towards his mafter. When he {peaks, the animal regards him with 
an eye of friendfhip and attention ; and his penetrating afpe& is con- 
fpicuous when he wants to anticipate the inclinations of his gover- 
nour. He refleéis, deliberates, thinks, and never determines till he 
has feveral times examined, without paffion or precipitation, the figns 
or commands which he ought toobey. As the elephant ts naturally 
grave and moderate, we eafily read in his eyes, whofe movements are 
flow, the order and fucceffion of his internal affe€tions. The cry of 
the elephant, whcther excited by love or other fenfations, is heard 
and underftood at the diftance of more than a league; but it 
does not, like the roaring of the lion or tyger, create terror, When 
the cornack, or condudor of the elephant, withes to have fome labori- 
ous office performed, he explains the nature of the operation, and 
mentions the reafons which fhould induce him to obey. If the ele- 
phant feems reluctant, his conductor promifes to give him arrack, 
or fome other thing of which he ts fond. But it is extremely dan- 
gerots to break any of thefe promifes. Many cornacks have 
fallen victims to indifcretions of this kind. A well authenticated 
fact, on this fubject, happened at Dekan. An elephant, from fome 
motive of revenge, killed his cornack. The man’s wife, who beheld 
the dreadful {cene, took her two children and threw them at the feet 
of the enraged animal, faying, ° Since you have flain my hufband, take 
¢ my life alfo, as well as that of my children.’ The elephant inftantly 
ftopped, relented, and, as if ftung with remorfe, took up the eldeft 
boy with its trunk, placed him on its neck, adopted him for its cor- 
nack, and would never afterwards allow any other perfon to mount 


Lad 


fo 


Among 
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Among the larger fpecies of animals, the camel, the dromedary, 
the dorfe, Sec. not only exprefs, by particular founds, their own 
wants, or defires, their pleafures and pains, but, when in 4 domcf- 
tic ftate, learn the meaning of words, and know diftindly how to 
obey the commands of their mafters. A troop of camels, when 
travelling in the fandy deferts of Africa, after a repofe, the moment 
they are defrred, bend their knees, and hie down to be again loaded. 
Thefe gentle and inoffenfive creatures muft fuffer much; for, efpe- 
cially when over-loaded, or when too long in want of water, they 
exprefs their uneafinefs by uttering the moft lamentable cries. 
In marching through the defert, the camels require neither whip nor 
fpur; but, when they begin to be tired, their courage is fupported, 
and their fatigue is foftened, by /ongs, or by the found of fome mu- 
fical inftrument. Their conductors relieve each other in finging. 
When time is likely to be too much prolonged, the animals are oc- 
cafionally allowed to reft only about an hour; after which, the fongs 
are renewed till they arrive at another refting place, when they again 
lie down. In this manner, and by thefe means, the camels, with 
heavy loads, perform journies almoft incredible. 


The language of the bor/e is not extenfive. Mares and geldings 
neigh lefs frequently than perfect horfes. Their voices alfo are nei- 
ther fo deep nor fo full. In horfes of every kind, whether entire 
or mutilated, five fpecies of neighing, expreflive of different paf- 
fions, are diftinguifhable. In the neigh of joy, the voice is long 
protracted, and begins and terminates with fharp founds: The 
horfe, at the fame time, flings, but without any inclination to firike. 
In the neigh of defire, whether proceeding from love or friendthip, 
the horfe does not fling, the voice is long continued, and finithes 
with graver tones. The neigh of anger, during which he flings 

Vou. II. 3G and 
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and flrikes with fury, is very fharp and fhort. Neither is the neigh 
of fear, during which he likewife_ flings, longer than that of anger ; 
the voice is grave and hoarfe, and feems as if it proceeded entirely 
from the noftrils. This neigh has fome refemblance to the roaring 
of alion. The noife expreflive of pain is not properly a neigh, but 
a kind of groan or fnorting uttered with a grave tone, and follow- 
ing the alternate motions of refpiration. It has been remarked, 
that horfes which neigh moft ‘frequently, from motives of joy or de- 
fire, are the moft generous and healthy. The voice of unmutilated 
horfes is ftronger than that of geldings or of mares. The female 
voice, even from the moment of birth, is weaker than that of the 
male. At two, or two and a half years, which is their age of pu- 
berty, the voices of both males and females, as in man and moft 
animals, become ftronger and more grave. In that large and thinly 
peopled country, comprehended between the rivers Don and Nie- 
per, in the Ukraine, and among the Coflacks, the wild horfes affo- 
ciate in troops of three, four, or five hundred. The conduct and 
behaviour of thefe troops feem to indicate, that men are not the on- 
ly animals who live in fociety and obey, by compact, the commands 
of one of thcir own number. [ach of thefe troops have a chief 
to whom they give implicit obedience. By geftures, movements, 
and voice, he dire€ts their courfe, and makes them proceed or ftop 
at his pleafure. When the troop is attacked by robbers, or by 
wolves, this chief likewife gives orders for the neceflary arrange- 
ments and aétions. He is extremely vigilant and alert, runs fre- 
quently round the troop, and, when he finds any horfes out of their 
rank, or lagging behind, he commands and obliges them to take 
their proper ftations. Thefe animals, without being mounted or 
conducled by men, march in nearly as good order as our trained 


cavalry. Though at perfect liberty, they pafture in files and bri- 
‘gades, 
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gades, and form different companies, without ever mixing or f{cpa- 
rating. The chief occupies this important and laborious office four 
or five years. When he becomes weaker, and, of courfe, lefs ac- 
tive, another horfe, ambitious of command, and who is confcious of 
his own ftrength, fprings out from the troop, attacks the old chief, 
who, if not vanquifhed, keeps his command ; but, if beat, he enters, 
with evident marks of thame and regret, into the common herd. 
The conqueror inftantly takes the ‘lead, is recoguifed as fovereign, 


and obeyed by the wholc troop*. 


With regard to the ox-hind, their language is very limited. The 
bull feldom bellows but when he fecls the ardours of love, and the 
female perfectly underftands the meaning of what he afters. When 
ftrangers appear in his pafture grounds, he eyes them with fufpicion, 
utters deep-toned murmurs, aflumes a threatening afpeQ, and fome- 
times runs furioufly at the intruders. Thefe menacing tones and 
geftures are not, as generally imagined, indications of a natural fe- 
rocity of difpofition. On the contrary, they are the exprefhions of 
heroifm and of gallantry. By the founds he utters, the females are 
alarmed and put upon their guard. They approach near him, and 
regard him as their protector and champion. The lowings of the 
cow proceed oftener from terror or timidity than from any other 
caufe; and pain, hunger, or the abfence of the mother, produce 


the complaints of the calf. 


Sheep have been reprefented by the CouNT DE Burron and by 
many other natural hiftorians, as the moft ftupid of all quadrupeds. 


3G2 This 


* See defcrip. de lSUkraine par Beauplan, and a Memoir communicated tothe Count 
de Buffon by M. Sanchez, formerly phyfician to the Ruffian army. 
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This charge, however, feems not to be altogether juft. Ina ftate of 
fubjeGtion, individuals feldom refift the attacks of an enemy, But 
they foon learn that their proteétion lies in the fhepherd and his 
dog ; for, when it is neceflary to watch the flock, in order to pre- 
vent the affaults of wolves, foxes, or dogs, upon the firft alarm, the 
whole run with violence to the place where the watchmen are ftation- 
ed. On other occafions they never choofe to make a very near 
approach either to men or dogs; but the fenfe of immediate danger 
removes their ufual timidity, and their fagacity teaches them where 
to feek protection. Thefe afflociated movements are effected both 
by imitation and by peculiar cries, or bleatings, expreffive of alarm 
and of danger ; for, though a very few individuals only perceive the 
common enemy, yet, by motion and language, the intimidating 
fentiment is in a moment communicated to the whole. When the 
female lofes or is robbed of her lamb, fhe cries in a manner ftrong- 
ly expreffive of the anguifh fhe feels. In the eagernefs of her 
fearch, the loudnefs of her complaints, and her defultory move- 
ments, her eye-balls feem to ftart from their fockets ; and her irregu- 
lar and diftraéted motions and diftortions, joined to the violence and 
conftancy of her bleatings, are evident indications of the moft pun. 
gent grief. A young lamb, when it wanders from its mother, in 
the midft of the moft numerous flocks, runs precipitantly about, and 
cries in pitiable tones. Thefe cries the mother recognifes, diftin- 
guifhes them to be thofe of her own offspring, and inftantly joins 
the lamb; their congrefs is attended with mutual expreffions of the 


ereateft joy. 


With regard to mental and corporeal powers, the goat is much 
fuperior to the fheep. He approaches man {fpontaneoufly, and is 
cafily rendered familiar, He is fond of carefles both by the hand 

and 
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and by words, and is capable of a confiderable degree of attach- 
ment te thofe with whom he is familiar. When kept, like dogs or 
cats, in a domeftic ftate, the whole powers of the goat are called 
forth, He utters founds expreffive of all his defires, and under- 
ftands, in a limited degree, what is /aid to him by any of the family, 
as well as by all thofe who live in the neighbourhood. When he 
has remained fome time in this ftate, his natural talents are unfolded 
and improved ina high degree, He knows perfonally every man, 
woman, child, and dog, within his ufual range. His natural geni- 
us, which is bold and adventurous, when improved by domeftica- 
tion, renders him often froficfome and even petulant. But, except 
to ftrangers, he is feldom ferioufly mifchievous. 


The natural fagacity and talents of the dog are well known and 
juftly celebrated. But, when thefe are improved by affociating 
with man, and by education, he becomes, in fome meafure, a ratio- 
nal being. The fenfes of the dog, particularly that of fcenting dif- 
tant objects, give him a fuperiority over every other quadruped. He 
reigns at the head of a flock, and his /enguage, whether expreffive 
of blandifhment or of command, is better heard and better under- 
ftood than the voice of his mafter. Safety, order, and difcipline are 
the effects of his vigilance and activity. Sheep and cattle are his 
fubje@ts. Thefe he conducts and protects with prudence and bravery, 
and never employs force againft them, except for the prefervation 
of peace artd good order. But, when in purfuit of his prey, he 
makes a complete difplay of his courage and intelligence. In this 
fituation, both his natural and acquired talents are exerted. As 
foon as the born or the voice of the hunter is heard, the dog de- 
monitrates his joy by the moft expreflive emotions and accents. By 


his movements and cries, he announces his impatience for combat, 
and 
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and his paffion for victory. Sometimes he moves filently along, re- 
connoitres the ground, and endeavours to difcover and furprife the 
enemy. At other times, he traces the animals fteps, and, by dif- 
ferent modulations of voice, and by the movements, particularly of 
his tail, indicates the diffance, the /pecies, and even the age of the 
fugitive deer. All thefe movements and modifications of voice are 
pettectly underftood by experienced hunters. When he withes to 
get into an apartment, he comes to the door; but if that is fhut, he 
{fcratches with his feet, makes a bewailing nos/e, and, if his petiti- 
on is not foon anfwered, he barks with a peculiar and humble ¢one. 
The fhepherd’s dog not only underftands the /anguage of his maf- 
ter, but, when too diftant to be beard, he knows how to a by fig- 
nals made with the hand. 


The fenfes of the fox are equally good as thofe of the wolf; but 
his fentiments are more delicate, and the organs of his voice more 
pliant, which enable him to ufe a more extentive /anguage. ‘The 
wolf utters only frightful howlings ; but the fox barks in different 
tones, yelps, and raifes a mournful cry fomething refembling that 
of the peacock. He varies his tones according to the different fen- 
timents with which he happens to be effected. He employs an ac- 
cent peculiar to the chace, to the tone of defire, of complaint, and of 
forrow. He has another cry, expreflive of acute pain, which he 
utters only when he is fhot, or has fome of his limbs broken. His 
yelping is a fpecies of barking, and confifts of a quick fucceffion of 
tones; at the termination of which he aie di raifes his voice fi- 
milar tu the cry of the peacock. 

The language of the cat is more limited than that of the dog. 
Stil, however, it is highly expreflive of her feelings and defires. 


When 
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When fhe wants to flatter, or to follicit favour, the makes a purring 
noife, accompanied with blandifhing movements, and often rubs her 
fides upon the fhins or garments of the perfon from whom fhe ex- 
pects-gratification. In the feafon of love, the female not-only goes 
in queft of the male, but announces, by loud cries and difgufting 
motions, the preflure of her necefflities. Thefe cries never fail to 
excite the fentiments and procure the attention and afliftance of the 
male. When a cat happens to be barred out, her mew of anxiety, 
or her petition to get admittance, is perfectly different from moit of 


her other cries, but fecins to be the fame with that which the utters 


when defirous of food. 


The roe-buck bellows not fo frequently, nor with fo loud or fo 
{trong a voice, as the flag. The young ones utter a fhort and plain- 
tive cry, mi...mi, by which they indicate their want of food. ‘This 
found is eafily imitated; and the mother, deccived by the well- 
known call, often comes up to the very muzzle of the huntcr’s gun, 


and falls a viétim to her maternal affection. 


With regard to the orang-onfang, the various {pecics of apes and 
monkeys, their conformation gives many of them a near refemblance 
in external figure to that of man. From this circumftance, they are 
enabled to imitate almoft every human action. LINN#us, and 
fome other authors, have even gone the length of affirming, that the 
orang-outang /peaks with a kind of hiffing voice. But we have no 
proper evidence of this fuppofed fact. On the.contrary, the Counr 
pE Burron, who often examined the {maller {pecies of orang- 
outang, denies that this animal ever uttered any founds which had 
the moft diftant refemblance to articulate language. By the mode 


of chattering and other founds, however, any perfon may foon learn 
their 
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their particular intentions and emotions. BatTtTeE i, who defcribes 
the largeft fpecies of orang-outangs, tells us, that * they cannot /pead, 
‘ and have no underftanding more than a beaft*.” By /peech, in 
this paflage, BAT TEL evidently means articulate language ; and this 
very circumftance is, perhaps, more than figure and manners, the 
ftrongeft charaGeriftic which diftinguifhes mankind from the brute 
creation. The C@unr DE Burrow has collected, from the moft 
authentic travellers, a grcat number of facts concerning the general 
manners and fagacity of thetwo fpecies of orang-outangs; but, it 
fhould appear, he has not been able to obtain much information as to 
their language, or modes of exprefling their paffions and fentiments. 
Notwithftanding the great jfimilarity between the form and organi- 
zation, both external and internal, of the orang-outang, and the ge- 
neral ftructure of man, yet he cannot lay claim to humanity. 
Though he has the fame organs of /peech, he never attempts to ar- 
ticulate. The figure and proportions of his brain are likewife the 
fame; but he difcovers no extent of thought. ‘There cannot, M. 
DE BurFoOn properly remarks, be a more evident proof than is ex- 
hibited in the orang-outang, that matter alone, though perfedtly or- 
ganized, can produce neither language nor extenfive thinking, un- 
lefs it be animated by minds fuperior to thofe of brutes. 


The pigmies are very numerous tn the mountains of Mauritania, 
Conftantia, and Bugia. We are informed by MARMOL, that they 
live upon herbs, corn, and fruits ; that, in their depredatory expedi- 
tions, they go in troops to rob the gardens or fields; but, before leav- 
ing the woods or thickets, one of them afcends a high tree, or fome 
eminence, from which he takes a furvey of the country, and, when 
he obferves no perfon in the way, he gives the fignal, by a cry, 

which 


* Purchas’s Pilgrims, part 2. p. 982. 


SOF NAY UAL HES FORY gag 


srhich pinéectly dinderitood, that their may! froceed with fae. 
hs and lenees not his fation a ling’ aa hfé‘compéiitins are foraging” 
altoddas"\Butj whénever he spetcabrds any pivoiapproathing, he 
fretaus; with « Jed and intelligible vsices, warning the robbers of 
their danger, when the whole, by ‘leaping from tree to tree, fly off, 
and make their efcape tothe mountains. 

“* 

i In Senegal, seca -_ of apes; Baboons,’ and monkeys, 
when robbing orchards or: cornsfields, obferve a*fimilar conduG@ with 
that of the pigmies, One of them, on thefe ocegfions, ands fenti- 
nel on a tree, liftening and leeking about on all fides, while the 
others are bufy in collecting the ‘booty. When the fentinel defcries 
any perfon, he inftantly, by loud and fignificant /orieds, alarms the 
foraging troop, who obey the fignal, and Ay- off with their prey *, 








_ The oid @ large ipecies of American monkeys, are diftinguifly 
ed: by: the appellation ofipreagbers.., MARCGRAVE,in, his Hiftory 
of Brafil, relates the following facts concerning thefe preacher-mon- 
keys, which, he, aflures yg, -he himlelf often witnafled. The facts 
are, That, every morping and evening, the quazings.allemble in the 
woods; that one, ef them aflumes a.more cleyated tation, and makes 
a fignal with his hand for the others to fit around and liften to him ; 
that, when they are all Seated, he begins a difcourfe fo loud and ra- 
pid. as toybe heard at a great diftance ; ; that.all the reft keep, the. moft 
profound, Mileage 3 that, when , he tops, he. gives 4 fignal with his 
hand for the others to reply i that, in an inflant, the whole. cry tOe 
gether, till jhe commands filence by another Aignal,. whieh they, in 
moment, obey ; that the -firit “refumes his Larangue ; and that, pt 
ter hearing him. asentivaly for a — time, the. affembly 

Vou Ja ee breaks 


* Waonaea da le Maire. Mp. £072. 
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breaks up™*. It were to be withed that MARCGRAVE had endea- 
voured to difcover the intention of thefe field-preachings ; for, if the 
‘cireunifatiees he relates be true, and I know no objection to his ve-~ 
racity, it is evident that the animals muft be actuated by fome pecu- 
liar motives. Thefe barangues, perhaps, may, like our houfes of 
Parliament, have fome common intereft for their object, and contain 


directions for the moft prudent modes of, accomplifhing their pur- 
pofes. 


We fhall now leave the language of qguadrugeds, and proceed to 
mention a few particulars concerning that of dirds. Brevity here is 
the more neceflary, becaufe in many places of my former volume, 
though treating of very different fubjects, inftances of the language 
of brute animals not unfrequently occur. Here I fhall not confine 
myfelf to any fyftématic arrangement, but’content myfelf with ramb- 
ling, without any limited order, through the eloquence of the feather— 
ed tribes. 


In general, it may be remarked, that every {fpecies of birds have 
peculiar modulations of voice expreffive of love, of pain, of anxiety, 
of anger, of complacency, and of good or bad fortune. Thefe ex- 
preffions, however, feem to be confined and intelligible to the indi- 
viduals only of the fame fpecies. - But there are certain founds, par- 
ticularly thofe of danger and of terror, which are perfetly under- 
ftood, not only by the fame fpecies, but even by different genera and 
orders of birds. When the fox wifhes to furprife birds in the neigh- 
bourhood of hedges, brufh-wood, or trees, he lies down on his 
belly, and extends his hind-legs as if he were dead. In this fitua 
tion, however, he is perfectly vigilant, and cunningly obferves the 

motions 

* Marcgrav. Hitt. Braf. p. 226. 
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motions of the birds along the hedges and trees. , If any of the 

happen to {py him, they immediately | fend forth oft, mournful, but 
fhrill cries, to alarm their neighbours, and to advertife them of the 
enemy’ 8 approach. Blackbirds and jays have been frequently ob- 
ferved to follow the fox, Aying | from tree to pee and often Tepeat- 
ing the fame cries of alarm and of danger. Thefe cries, by what- 
ever birds they are uttered, are underftood by every {pecies within 
reach of hearing, who inftantly ufe all their arts of defence againft 
the common enemy. Birds are well acquainted with their natural 
enemies, and this knowledge feems to be purely inftin@ive, and not 
derived from experience or obfervation, When they obferve the 
pine-weafel, though for the firft time, they utter the fame mournful 
. ¢ryto announce his approach, as when they fee a fox. " It is like- 
wife worthy of remark, that birds utter this peculiar cry upon the 
appearance of all carnivorous animals, as the wolf, the fox, the pine- 
weafel, the cat, &c.; but never againft the ftag, the roe, the hare, 
nor, I believe, even man, who, of all animals, is the greateft de- 


ftroyer of the inferior tribes. 


The language of moft birds is a mufical language, and reducible 
by a pitch-pipe to a mufical key. All fpccies are not equally elo- 
quent. The language of fome fpecies is copious and fluent, but 
that of others is confined to a few important founds, which are ne- 
ceflary to exprefs barely their feelings and thcir wants. But no 
bird, like the finny tribes, is perfetly mute. The language of 
birds, Mr Waite of Selbourne remarks, is very antient, and, like 
other antient languages, very elliptical. They fay little, but much is 
meant and underftood*. Oz/s have a very expreflive language. 

a aps H 3, . They 

* See Nat. Hift. of Selbourne, by the ingenious and Rev. Mr Waite, p. 240. Of 


whofe obfervations I have made frequent ufc. 
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They Root in a fine, vocal , found, s which . hassa,confiderable fete 
blancé to the human voice. This note feems to exprefs complacene ' 
cy, and fometimes rivalfhip among the males.»., Thep-likewife ule a 
quick call,,and an. horrible , cream, ;,,and: theyu/iam.and, bi/s when 
they mean to threaten and intimidate. . The. aotesof the caghe-kind 
are. fhrill and, piercing; and, in the feafon of love, very much di- 
verfified. Ravens, befide their loud croaks, fometimes exert-a deep 
and folemn. note, which makes the woods refound., .. The.amorous 
found of a crow is-flrange, and eyen fomewhat,ridiculogs. In the 
breading feafon, rooks make clumfy attempts towards finging.,, The 
parrot-kind, as remarked in, Vol. I, poffefs a great range of ,modula- 
tion in their voice, as,appears by, the facility with which they learn 
to pronounce, words, and ,even fhort fentences. The coo of the- 
pigeon is amorous and mournful. When the male makes love, or 
is jealous of rivals, he erects his body, raifes the feathers of his neck 
and head, and employs many ftrutting and lively gefticulations. To 
thefe movements he adds a guttural, but not unpleafant kind of 
Jpeech, which is foft and alluring when he means to folicit the fe- 
male. When jealous of a rival, he utters the fame notes, but gives 
them a more fharp, and even a menacing toye. The woodpecker, 
when pleafed, fets up a loud and hearty fpecies ofg/augh, The 
goat-fucker, or fern-owl, from the dufk till day-break, ferenades his 
mate with founds fimilar to the clattering of caftanets. Mott of 
the fmall birds, or pafferes, exprefs their complacency by fweet mo- 
dulations, and a variety of melodious founds. The /wallow, by a 
Sforill alarm, roufes the attention of ‘his {pecies, and tells them that 
the hawk approdches. Gregarious and aquatic birds, efpecially thofe 
Of the nodurnal kind, who shift their abodes in the dark, are ex- 
tremely noify and loquacious} ap cranes, wild-geefe, wild-ducks, &c. 
_ Theix 
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‘Pheit peryietual clamour prevents them from difperfing and lofing 
their companions, | 


‘We thall now make a few obfervations on domieftic fowls; whofe 
language is beft known, and, of courfe, beft underftood. The voice 
of the peacock," like thofe of ‘marty birds of the fineft’plumage, Is 
harth and grating. ‘The braying of affes, ot the yelling of cats, are 
not more difagreeable. The voice of the goofe clanks and founds 
fomewhat‘ilike a trumpet; but, the gander, efpecially when he ap- 
prehtends danger to the young brood, joined to his threatening afpedt, 
and the movements of his neck, 4ifes in a manner fo formidable as 
deters the too near approach of children and of {mall dogs. In the 
duck-kind, the voices of the female and male are remarkably diffe- 
rent. The guack of the female is loud and fonorous ; but the voice 
of the drake is harfh, inward, and feeble. The cock turkey, when 
proud, or when addreffing his miftrefs, blows up his wattles, ereéts 
his feathers, makes a humming noife by vibrating his wings, and 
utters a gobbling kind of found, which, though we cannot defcribe, 
is perfectly underftood by his own fpecies. When attacked by a 
boy, or any other adverfary, he affumes a pert:and petulant fone ; 
and fuch is the obftinate courage he difplays, that he will rather die 
than give up the conteft. A hen turkey, when fhe leads forth her 
young brood, watches thefn with the utmoft anxiety. If a hawk, 
or any bird of prey, appear, though very high in the air, the care- 
ful and affe@ionate mother announces the enemy with a'fow inward’ 
kind of moan. If he makes a nearer approach, her voice bécomes 
earneft and alarming, and her outcrtes are redoubled both in loud- 
nefs and frequency. The effects of this interefting eloquence upon 
the young are aftonifhing.’ They underftand the intimidating lane 
guage of the mother, though they know not the immediate caufe of 

the 
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the danger; but, by the intuitive knowledge of the meaning of 
what "fhe ‘/ays to them, ‘they inftantly employvevery artifice’ to con- 
céal and protect themrfelves from the impending danger.; -To-accoms, 
plifh this purpofe, they run under hedges, brufh-wood, and even the 
leaves of cabbages, and of fuch other plants as happen to be near 
them. . ; | ' 
ig ot | 

None of our domeftic birds feem to poffefs fuch a variety of ex- 
preffion, and fo copious a /anguage as common poultry. A chicken 
of four or five days old; when held up to a window frequented by 
flies, immediately feizes its prey, and utters little seestterings of com- 
placency ; but, if a bee or a wafp is prefented to it, its zofes inftant- 
ly become bar/b, and expreffive of difapprobation, and of a fenfe of 
danger. When a hen is about to lay an egg, fhe intimates her feel- 
ings by a joyous and foft note: But the has no fooner difburdened 
herfelf, than fhe rufhes forth with a clamorous kind of joy, which 
the cock and the reft of his miftrefles immediately adopt. This tu- 
multous noife is not confined to the family, or rather feraglio, but is 
tranfmitted from yard to yard, and fpreads to every homeftead with- 
in hearing, till at laft the whole village is in an uproar, Whena 
hen has hatched a brood, a new and interefting fcene is exhibited. 
Her relation as a mother requires a new fpecies of /anguage. She 
then runs clucking and fcreaming about, and feems to be agitated 
with the greateft anxiety. When men or dogs fuddenly approach 
her feeble brood, her courage and maternal care are aftonifhing. 
With loud cries, and rapid motions, fhe affails the enemy ; neither 
a man, nor a lion, in thefe circumftances, are fufficient to reprefs the 
courage of this unarmed bird. I have feen a hen, when attending 
her young, boidly attack, intimidate,’and beat of a maftiff. .'The 
- pocabulgry of the cock is likewife pretty extenfive; and his genero- 
‘fity 
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fity and gallantry ‘are remarkable: .When he difcovers a quantity of 
food, inftead of devouring it himfelf, he inftantly caé/s to his concu- 
bines to partake of the repaft; and, if he difcerns a bird of prey, 
or any other alarming danger, with a warning voice, he defires his 
family to be on their guard againft the common enemy: ‘The cock 
has alfo at command his love /peeches, and his terms of defiance. — 
But his moft peculiar /ound is his crowing, by which, in all ages, he 
has diftinguifhed himfelf as the countryman’s clock, as the watch- 
man who proclaims the divifions of the night. 

On the fubje& of our common poultry, I muft not omit a cu- 
rious fact recorded by that intelligent naturalift the Rev. Mr Wuite 
of Selbourne. A neighbouring gentleman had, one fummer, loft moft 
of his chickens by the depredations of a fparraw-hawk, that was in 
the practice of gliding down between a pile of faggots and the end 
of his houfe to the place where the hen-coops ftood. The owner, 
exafperated to fee his flock daily diminifhing, hung a fetting-net be- 
tween the houfe and the pile, into which the unwary robber dafhed, 
and was entangled. Kefentment fuggefted retaliation ; he, there- 
fore, clipped the wings of the hawk, cut off his talons, and, after 
fixing a cork on his bill, threw him down among the brood-hens. . 
Imagination, Mr WHITE remarks, cannot paint the fcene that en- 
fued. The expreffions excited by fear, anger, and refentment, were 
ftrange and interefting. ‘The enraged matrons upbraided, execrated, 
infulted, and, at laft, triumphed over the helplefs viétim ; they ne- 
ver defifted from buffetting their adverfary till they had torn him in 
pieces *. 


With regard to Z/bes, they have been always confidered as per- 


: We we fedly 
* Wuire’s Nat. Hift. of Selbourne, p. 243. 
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fedtly devoid of /angeaze. But, on-this fubjedt; Hshult be rélark. 
od, that the element-éa which they live, their natural timidity, ‘the 
Lwifinefs of their -movements;’ and a thoufand éther cirétiitftances, 

“remove them from/the securate infpection and inquiries of mén. 
That they have-the organs neceflary for hearing, the juftly celebrated 
Dr Monro, in his differtation on fithes,-has demonfirated i in the 
moft fatisfaGtory manner. [It is likewite well known, that water, 
which always centains'a certain portion of air, is an excellent vehi- 

‘dle of found. + It is, therefore, from thefe two facts, highly prefuma- 
ble, that fifhes have fome mode of communicating their fenfations 

. and defires to one another. To what purpofe fhould Nature have 
beftowed upon fuch a numerous clafs of animals, as that of fithes, 
organs exquifitely adapted for héaring, unlefs to endow them with 
that faculty? And, if fifhes hear, it may fairly be concluded, that 
they occafionally utter founds which are intelligible to their compa- 
nions. The ftrong analogy derived from all terreftrial animals is 
another argument in fupport of this rational conjecture, 


We thall now make a few obfervations concerning the /anguage 
of infects, particularly thofe of the winged tribes. The amours of 
. dragon-flies, of {piders, and of butterflies, furnith many appearances 
which permit us not to doubt, that the males and females have a ve- 
ry exprefive mode of conveying their fentiments to each other. 
Their varied movementg, their little alluring arts, are indications of 
that /enguage which all fentient beings poflefs in fome degree, and 
the figns of which are feldom equivocal. We fee the male fallici- 
ting, by his gambols, his carefles, and his perfeverance, favours 
which the female affects, at firft, to refufe, with no other apparent 

intention than to excite and inflame the paflion of the male. 
The 
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The grafshopper furnifhes us with a remarkable inftance of the 
language of infects. The grafshopper is a fpecies of ventriloquift. 
The organs of his voice, which are both curious and complicated, 
inftead of his head, are placed in his de//y. By this inftrument, in 
the feafon of love, he chants, or chirps, to the female, who feems 
to be pleafed with his addreffes, and, when difpofed, fhe approaches 
him, being led, not by the eye, but by his vorce. From a very ge- 
neral analogy, we are warranted to fuppofe that organs of votce im- 
ply the relative organs of bearing. Hence we may conclude, that the 
female grafshopper both hears and underftands the love-/peeches of 
the male. 


Thofe infe&ls which are brought forth, and live in fociety, who 
mutually affiftt each other in conftru€ting warks for the common 
good and accommodation, feem to have the greateft need of an ex- 
tenfive /anguage. Being deftined to form one large family, to give 
mutual aid and fupport to each other in all their common wants and 
operations, a {pecics of /avguage, and that not very limited, feems to 
be abfolutely necefflary to enable them to underftand and to execute 
the different labours allotted to them with that regularity and har- 
mony, which is fo remarkable in the magnificent {tructures ere@ed 
by bees, wafps, and many other gregarious infedts. Bees, as well as 
flies of every kind, make a humming aci/e by the vibrations of their 
wings. But the noife of the bee, when flying home with its load, 
is very different, even to our comparatively blunt ears, from that 
which it utters after arriving at the hive, where it makes a peculiar 
noife, which is perfeQly underftood by the working bees, who inftant- 


ly come and carry off this frefh fupply of materials. 


Common flies, and particularly the large flefh-flies, make a {oft 
Vor. Il. 31 fins 122 
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frging kind of noife when fying about in tranquillity. But, when 
alarmed, or when cntangied in the web of a {pider, the zoz/e of their 
wings intimates diltrefs and terror. Inflead of being foft and agree- 
abl., 1 is then loud, quick, harfh, and interrupted, precifely analo- 
gous to the language and cries of men and of the larger animals when 
oiaced in fimilar circumftances. In my former volume, when trcat- 

, of bearing, | have rendered it more than probabie, that the com- 
non houfe-fly is endowed with the faculty of hearing. Whenever 
we perceive, that effects and movements are uniformly produced by 
certain founds, it may be concluded, that the animal is furnifhed 
with organs of hearing, though, from their minutenefs, we are un- 
able to difcover where thcy are fituated. In the winged tribes of 
infects, it is probable that the organs of hearing are placed near the 
infertion of the wings, or, at leaft, that nerves or veffels proceed 
from the wings to the more immediate organs of hearing, which 
may be inclofed under that elaflic cruftaceous fubftance with which 
the head is covered. This idea will be rendered {till more probable 
by attending to the various modulations of /oumds produced by the 
vibrations of the wings, and by comparing thefe with the prefent fi- 
tuation and employment of the infe&t. Whena common fly is irrita- 
ted or terrified, the os/e made by the vibrations of its wings is very 
different from that produced when the aniimal is flying about undif- 
turbed. When a houfe or a ficfh-fly is tormented by thoughtlefs 
children, who, for amufement, often infert pretty large pins into the 
bodies of thefe infeAs, which the animals, with much pain, are ob- 
liged to trail after them, the zoi/e of theirtwings is then highly ex- 
preffive of impatience and of torture. But, when they meet with 
food agreeable to their tafte, the moi/e of their wings is foft, gentle, 
and even melodious. When the feafon of their amours arrives, a 
new and interefling fcene, both with regard to movements and 


language, 
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language, is exhibited. At that important period of their exiftence, 
they aflemble in groups, which are more or Icfs numerous, according 
to circumftances. Thefe groups fly about, making a thoufand cir- 
cumgyrations, but always keep pretty clofe to each other. In thefe 
love-dances, as | call them, the males and females often meet, and 
lay hold of each other in the air; but the congrefs is only momen- 
tary. The xoife of their wings, however, on this critical occafion, is 
brifk, fharp, and feemingly cxpreffive of joy: This noi/e is cafily 
diftinguifhable from that excited by terror or by any embarrafling or 
painful fituation. But thefe groups of lovers not unfrequently de- 
{cend from the higher parts of a chamber, and alight upon tables or 
chairs. Here their /amguage and motions become ftill more intel- 
ligible. The males run about with ardour in queft of the females, 
and perch with alacrity and a pleafant murmuring fpecies of nos/e up- 
on the backs of the females, where, if their flay is fhort, it 1s amply 
repaid by the frequency of reiteration. I have often been amufed 
with their miftakes. Though the eyes of flics confift of numerous 
lenfes, fo fituated that they can fee objets all around them; yet 
thefe lenfes are fo minute and fo convex, that they can perceive ob- 
jects at fmall diftances only. When the males are roaming about in 
queft of females, it not unfrequently happens, in the keennefs of re- 
fearch, that two males rencounter: As foon as the mutual miftake is 
perceived, each makes a fudden /napping kind of xor/e, as if they were 
{pitting in one another's faces, and then run off in purfuit of more 


fuitable mates. 


Some fpiders, when they wifh to have fenfual intercourfe, have a 
fingular method of communicating their defires. A f{pider, who 
wants a mate, has a mode of /riking againft the wall or wood 
where fhe has fettled. She firft gives nine or ten gentle blows, re- 

312 fembling 
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fembling, but fomewhat quicker and louder, the vibrations of a 
watch ; after which, fhe remains fome time filent, as if waiting for a 
refponfe ; if fhe receives none, fhe repeats the fame ticking noife, by 
what means it 1s not perfectly known, at intervals of about an hour 
or two, refuming this exercife and refting alternately both during the 
day andthe night. After thefe amorous /o//icttations have been con- 
tinued two or three days, if no lover makes his addreffes, probably 
becaufe none are within the reach of hearing, fhe changes her fitua- 
tion, till the receives an anfwer from a neighbouring mate, who 
makes precifely the fame kind of neife. If they are mutually pleafed 
with each other, the comverfation becomes brifker, and the beatings 
more frequent, till, at laft, the approach is fo near, that the two 
founds are confounded. In a very fhort time, a deep filence takes 
place, when it is reafonably fuppofed that the intentions of Nature 
are accomplifhing *. 


This chapter fhall be concluded with a few general remarks. With 
regard to the /anguage of beafts, a few examples have been felected 


from 


* Amufement philofophique fur le language des Beftes, par G. H. Boujeant, p. 118. 
Father Boujeant, as appears from his writings, was a man of confiderable learning and 
ingenuity. He was alfo an acute obferver of the operations and oeconomy of Nature. 
He fupported his ideas, concerning the relative wuderfanding and language of beafts, with 
great fpirit and ability. But fanatical, or, which is the fame thing, ignorant individuals, 
and, at laft, the Romi/h church, were alarmed. Boujeant was himfelf a Jefuit ; and, 
when called to account for his doctrine, like a gentleman of the profeffion, in a fecond 
edition, he not only recanted folemnly all his opinions on the fubjeét, but acknowledged 
them to have been deldfions of the Devil! ‘To augment this literary, or rather religious 
farce, the very {ame opinions and reafonings are repeated in the fubfequent edition, ac- 
companied with the figned recantation of the author! The diffufion of {cience, fo often 
attempted to be fuffocated by prie/s, though, to the difgrace of human nature, both an 
antient and a modern practice, exhibits a dreadful picture of what are called the Lords of 
the Creation ! 
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from the four great claffes of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fifhes, and Infects. 
To have enumerated more, would not only have tired the reader, but 
led me far beyond my intended limits. From the few fpecimens I 
have given, it is apparent, that Nature, in this, as well as in every 
other of her operations, fupports and conduéts her fyftem of anima- 
tion by univerfal and intelligent laws. On man fhe has beftowed 
three fpecies of language, namely, natural language, the language of 
gefture, and, what is fti'l fuperior, the faculty of inventing and em- 
ploying artificial language. But the moft diftinguifhed of the brute 
animals are limited folelvy to the two former modes of communicating 
to each other their various feelings and defires. The /anguage of the 
infe&t tribes feems to be ftill more limited. Their converfation is 
chiefly carried on by various vibrations of their wings, and by fimi- 
lar inflruments ; but ftill thefe {imple modes of expreffion, by what- 
ever motives they are produced, are perfectly underftood, which is 


the fole end and intention of all /anguage. 


Onc very fingular obfervation remains to be made. Contrary to 
what almoft univerfally takes place in the human fpecies, the females 
of the inferior animals arc not fo /oguacious as the males. This remark- 
able difference, if we {crutinize impartially the intentions of Nature, 
will be found, like all her other intentions, to be produ@tive of the 
wileft and moft beneficent purpofes. Among thofe brute animals who 
pair or marry by mutual felection, and particularly almoft the 
whole of the feathercd tribes, when not corrupted by domeftica- 
tion, the /anguage of the ma/es is more extenfive and more frequent- 
ly repeated, than that of the fema/es. It is for this reafon, that, in 
purchafing finging birds, great attention is paid to thofe charaéers 
which diftinguifh the ma/es from the females, the latter being con- 
fidered as comparatively mute and ufelefs, When the female thruth, 

or 
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or blackbird, is brooding over her eggs; the male fits upon a neigh- 
bouring trce; and, when no danger appears, he’ tells her, in melodi- 
ous and encouraging ftrains, tot'to be afraid, becaufe he is keeping 
the ftricteft watch. But when he perceives the too near approach 
of man, of birds of prey, or of any other rapacious animals, he 
inftanthy changes his addreffes to her. Inftead of his former foothing 
notes, he flies from branch to branch, or from tree to tree, uttering 
diftnal, alarming, and harfh cries. In this manner he tells her to be- 
ware of the enemy. When the danger is greatly increafed, by a 
ftill nearer approach, the male again changes his /anguaye: He then, 
by quick and precipitate /oxads, commands her to fly, and to fave 
herfelf even in preference to her eggs or her defencelefs brood. 


Here the intentions of Nature as well as the neceffity of a varied 
though limited /azguage, are evident both to our ears and eyes; for, 
on fuch occafions, the founds are uniformly accompanied with the 
moft expreffive geffures. When boys are about to carry off a neft 
of young birds, both parents, notwithf{tanding their natural dread of 
man, which is too often augmented by cruelty, make a much nearer 
approach than at any other time. Their almoft invincible attach- 
ment to their offspring feems, in a great meafure, to deprive them 
of the principle of felf-prefervation. Their cries are low, mourn- 
ful, and not unfrequently refemble thofe uttered by human beings 
when placed in fimilar circumftances. But, when defpair removes 
all hope, another change of /anguage is exhibited. Both parents 
then fly round the affailant, {creaming and uttering threatening cries; 


and fometimes they even attempt to repel the fpoiler. 


When a boy, I carricd off a neft of young fparrows about a mile from 
my place of refidence. After the neft was completely removed, and 
while 
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while I was marching home with them in triumph, I perceived, with 
fome degree of aftonifhment, both parents following me, at fame dif+ 
tance, and obferving my motions in perfedt filence, A thaught then 
{truck me, that they might follow me home, and feed the young ac- 
cording to their ufual manner. When juft entering the door, | held 
up the neft, and made the young utter the cry which is. expreflive 
of the defire of food. 1 immediately put the neff and the 
young in the corner of a wire-cage, and placed it on the outhde 
of a window. I chofe a fitustion inthe room where I could per- 
ceive all that fhould happen, without myfelf being feen, ‘The young 
animals foon cried for food. Ina fhort me, both parents, who 
underftood the language as well as the peculiar voices of their mu- 
tual offspring, having their bills filled with fmall caterpillars, refort- 
ed to the cage, and atter cha:tig a little, as we would do with a 
friend through the lattice of a prifon, gave a {mall worm to each 
individual. This parental intefcourfe continued regularly for fome 
time, till the young were completely fledged, and had acquired a 
confiderable degree of ftrength. I then took one of the ftrongeft 
of them, and placed him on the outfide of the cage, in order to ob- 
ferve the conduct of the parents after one of their offspring was 
emancipated. In a few minutes, both parents arrived, loaded, as 
ufual, with food. They no fooner perceived that one of their chil- 
dren had efcaped from prifon, than they fluttered about and made a 
thoufand #oi/y dcmonftrations of joy both with their wings and their 
voices.. Thefe tumultuous exprefions of unexpected happinefs at 
laft gave place to a more calm and foothing converfation. By their 
voices and their movements, it was evident that they earneftly en- 
treated him to follow them, and to fly from his prefent dangerous 
ftate. He feemed to be impatient to obey their mandates; but, by 
his gefures and the feeble /ounds he uttered, he plainly told them 

that 
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that he was afraid to try an exertion he had never before attempted, 
They, however, inceflantly repeated their /ollicitations; by flying al- 
ternately from the cage to a neighbouring chimney top, they en- 
deavoured to fhow him how eafy the journey was to be accom- 
plithed. He at laft committed himfelf to the air, and landed in 
fatety. Upon his arrival another fcene of clamorous and active 
joy was exhibited. Next day, I repeated the fame experiment by 
expofing another of the young on the top of the cage. I obferved 
the fame conduc with regard to the remainder of the brood, which 
confifted of four. I need hardly add, that not one, either of the 
parents or children, ever afterwards revifited the execrated cage. 


We have already feen, and every body knows, that in general, 
the males of the intcsior animels are more /oguacious than the /e- 
males. But, in he human ipecies, it is hikewife an unqueftionable 
fact, that the females ave much wore talkative than the males. It is 
even remarkable, that female children, though of the fame fami- 
ly, and receiving the fame initructions and example, acquire the fa- 


culty of /peaking one year, and fometimes two, fooner than the males. 


We fhall now endeavour to inveftigate the intentions of Nature 
in creating fuch a marked diftin€tion. 


In all ages, and in all regions of the earth, the early education 
and management of children have neceffarily devolved upon the 
mothers. For this important tafk, they are much better qualified, 
both in the flru€ture of their bodies, and in the difpofitions of their 
minds, than the males. The connection between the mother and 
child begins long before it becomes an object of attention to the fa- 
ther. By a thoufand circumftances, which mothers only know, and 


fometimes 
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fometimes attempt, though obfcurely, to defcribe, they contra an 
affection for a ftill invifible being. After the child is ufhered into 
the world, the curiofity and the fympathetic joy of the father, are ex- 
cited. He, accordingly, exerts himfelf to render the condition both 
of the mother and child as happy as poffible. To fupport the child 
with a mild but nutritive food fecreted from the blood and other 
juices of the mother, Nature has provided her with a wonderfully 
complicated fyftem of veffels, or ladeal pipes, which all termi- 
nate inthe nipples of her breafts. To thefe nipples the infants 
inftinctively apply their mouths, and, by fuction, create a vacuum. 
The preffure of the external air upon the breaft, or colle€tion of 
tubes filled with milk, forces them to difcharge their contents into 
the mouth of the child, who continues to fwallow it till its ftomach 
is fatisfied. Du-ing this teader an] precarious ftate of exiftence, the 
anxious and perfevering attention of the mother, makes her chear- 
fully endure many toils and hdrdihips, under which fhe would often 
fink, were fhe not, on fuch occafions, almoifl preternaturally fup- 


ported by mere ftrength of atteélion. 


After the child has arrived at the age of two or three months, 
and, in ftrong and healthy children, much earlier, or as foon as it 
is capable of giving a tranfient attention to particular objects, then 
the exertions of the mother are almoft perpetual. Her iole object 
is to pleafe by little amufements which fhe endeavours to accommo. 
date to the weak, but gradually augmenting capacity of the infant. 
The chief inftruments which fhe addreffes are the eyes and eurs. 
To the eye fhe prefents fhining or luminous objets with which 
children are very early delighted ; and, at the fame time, repeatedly 
mentions the zames of the particular obje@s. Thus, by habit, the 
nutural volubility of female tongues is greatly improved. I have 

Vat. II. 3K often 
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often been amazed at the dexterity and quicknefs of mothers and 
nurfes when endeavouring to pleafe fretful children. They hurry 
the child from object to object, in order to difcover if any of them 
arrefts its eye. If this attempt does not fucceed, they have recourfe 
to other expedients. The cars of all infants are delighted with any 
loud zoi/e. The mother, who withes to appeafe the fretfulnefs, or 
even to keep up the fpirit and chearfulnefs of the child, toffes it 
about in her arms, fings, and talks alternately ; and, on fuch occa- 
fions, it is aftonifhing to obferve the quicknefs of her tranfitions 
from one fpecies of incomprehenfible jargon to another. Still, how- 
ever, fhe goes on either rattling with her tongue, or making a rat- 
tling noife on tables, chairs, &c. A perfon who had never attended 
to thefe fcenes, which are fo often exhibited by a fprightly mother 
and a fprightly child, would be apt to conclude, that both were pro- 
per inmates for a bedlam. Thefe are well known to be univerfal 


facts ; and we fhall now endeavour to fhow their utility. 


It is a very antient adage, that Nature does nothing in vain. To 
women fhe has given the talent of talking more frequently, as well 
as more fluently, than men: She has likewife endowed them with 
a greater quantity of animation, or what is commonly called animal 
Spirits. Why, it may be afked, has Nature, in this article, fo emi- 
nently diflinguifhed women from men? For the beft and wifeft of 
purpofes. The principal deflination of all women is to be mothers. 
Hence fome qualities peculiar to fuch a deftination muft neceffarily 
have been beftowed upon them. Thefe qualities are numerous: A 
fuperiour degree of patience, of affection, of minute, but ufeful 
attentions, joined to a facility of almoft inceflant Speaking. 


Here, however, I muft confine my obfervations to the laft confpi- 


cuous 
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cuous and eminent accomplifhment. To be occupied with laborious 
offices, which demand cither bodily or mental exertions, and not 
unfrequently both, is allotted to the men. Thefe caufes, befide 
their comparative natural taciturnity, totally incapacitates them for 
that loquacity which is requilite for amufing and teaching young 
children to /peck. But the employments of women are of a more 
domeftic kind. Houfehold affairs, and particularly the nurfing and 
training of children, are fully fufficient to engrofs their attention, 
and to call forth all their ingenuity and active powers. The /ogua- 
city of women is too often confidered, by poets, hiftorians, and by 
untninki 1g men, as a reproach upon the fex. Men of this defcrip- 
tion kuow not what they fay. When they blame women for /peak- 
ing much, they blame Nature for one of her wifeft inftitutions. 
Women /peak much. They ought to //cak much, Nature com- 
pels them to eck much; and, when they do fo, they are com- 
plying religioufly with one of her moft facrcd and ufeful laws. It 
may be faid, that fome men ialk as much as women. Granted. But 
beings of this kind, I deny to be wen. Nature feems to have ori- 
cinally meant them to be wemen; but, by fome crofs-accident, as 
happens in the production of mouflirs, the external male form has 


been fupcrinduced upon a female froce. 


An ey CIA B, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Some Remarks on the Comparative Pleafures and Suf- 
ferings of Animals. 


HERE are two great fources of animal pleafure and pain. The 
one arifes from mental, and the other from corporeal caufes. In 
proportion to the extent of intellectual powers in animals, the va- 
riety and the intenfenefs of their pleafures muft be augmented. I 
with the reverfe were not equally true. Man, who ftands at the 
head of all the animated beings of which we have any knowledge, 
derives the moft extenfive, varicgated, and delicate fpecies of plea- 
fure from natural genius, cfpecially when improved and illuminated 
by {cience, by literature, and by impartial, but acute obfervation. 
The means, however, of acquiring thefe accomplifhments, are often 
productive of the greateft human calamities. They cannot be at- 
tained without much ftudy and reading. But ftudy and reading 
imply a fedentary life; and a fedentary life gives rife to confump- 
tions, to the ftone, to the gout, to want of appetite, and, of courfe, 
to every evil which hell can invent, or poor mortals fuffer. 


But 
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But let us take a view of the enjoyments procured by the acqui- 
fition of knowledge, and by a proper culture of the mind. Every 
ftep we advance, from the very commencement of our progrefs, 
affords pleafures which are totally unknown, and even incompre- 
henfible to the ignorant and too commonly vicious part of man- 


kind, which unfortunately includes much more than nine-tenths of 
the fpecies. 


When about five or fix years of age, our fole delight confifts of 
rambling about, flying from one external object to another with of- 
ten an unmeaning rapidity, and without perceiving, that, by this 
reftlefs adtivity, we are laying up ample ftores for future reflection. 
Nature, in her operations, has feldom one intention only in view: 
While fhe is thus early ftimulating us to gratify curiofity, or, in 
other words, to enjoy pleafures which are perpetually changing 
their forms and modes of impreffion “upon the foft and duétile 
mind, fhe is, at the fame time, extending and ftrengthening the bo- 
dy by the movements which thefe exertions neceflarily require. 
The pleafures refulting from the acquifition of ideas by the infpec- 
tion and examination of new external objects, from the age men- 
tioned above, proceed with amazing rapidity. But, after this pe- 
riod, in what are called céwlized, or rather artijicial focieties, the 
natural current of the mind is checked, and turned into very 
different channels, ‘To read, to write, to acquire dead or fo- 
reign languages; and, if the deflination be ftill higher, geome- 
try, and fpeculative knowledge of every fpecies, are made the 
principal obie@ts of a young man’s attention. ‘This fevere clreck is, 
in general, too early given. At the very time when young minds 
are cagerly inveftigating even the muutie of Nature, as infeéts, rep- 


tiles, and, when a little farther advanced, birds and quadrupeds of 


different 
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differemt fpecies, they are prematurely hurried on, to the moft ab- 
furd and prepofterous of all ftudies, namely, that of dead and fo- 


reign languages, long before they underftand, to any extent, their 
native tongue. 


Some {mall portions of the antient J:/orical compofitions may 
fometimes be partially underftood, and even relifhed by fchool-boys. 
But what are the fentiments which flrike in the moft forcible man- 
ner the unfufpicious, and, as yet, uninformed minds. They are of 
the moft diabolical kind, Animofity, battles, treachery, cruelty, and 
murders! The fuccefsful perpetrators of thefe horrid crimes are ce- 
lebrated, both by their own /iforians, and by unthinking feda- 
gogues, under the grand appellation of HERors! What was the 
renowned Alexander? A great Hero? And what isa great He- 
ro? An unrelenting butcher of his own /pecies! Such was ALEX- 
ANDER, fuch was Ca#sar, and fuch were all she fAimilar vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderers of antiquity. Thefe men, however, are ex- 
hibited by our feachers, as glorious examples of human virtues ! 
What monftrous /efons to young and tender minds! But, if our 
teachers were wifer than they generally are, the hiftorical compofi- 
tions of the antients would afford them the fineft topics for incul- 
cating every fpecies of moral duty, and of moral fecling, upon the 
minds of youth. Patriotifm, love of liberty, and bravery in the 
defence of the natural rights of man, when tempered with modera- 
tion and humanity, and, if properly explained, enforced, and illuf- 
trated by the numerous and {plendid characters which antiquity oc- 
cafionally affords, would not only excite attention, but expand the 
mind, and give it virtuous impreffions which no time could ever 


efface. 
° . I 
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I mean not to depreciate clafical learning. only complain of a 
moft abfurd and hurtful mode of education, which is, it may be faid, 
univerfal in Scotland. Not to mention the mafers of different 
mechanical employments, youRNEYrMEN fboemakers, taylors, weavers, 
carpenters, bakers, mafons, bricklayers, &c. uniformly fend their child- 
ren, when at the age of feven or nine, for the fpace of four or five years 
to learn Latin at grammar {chools! During this time, the poor boys 
are forced to attend the fchool, and not unfrequently whipped into 
the repetition of fome Latin vocables, which are never to be of any 
ufe to them during life. For, ‘after performing this, to them, ufe- 
lefs, painful, and dreary tafk, the thread is inftantly cut, and they 
are hurried into apprenticefhips, and, of courfe, into the bufinefs of 
life, without underftanding either their own, or any other danguage. 
The progrefs of Nature may, it is true, be fometimes checked, but 
never entirely {topped. During the hours of recefs from fcholaftic 
difcipline, fhe refumes her empire, and by her irrefiftible power, ob- 
liges the children to frifk and romp about, and to enjoy thofe vari- 
ous and pure pleafures which refult from adtivity and amufement. 
But, thefe enjoyments are no fooner over, than the abhorred ideas 
of unnatural confinement, and of a conftrained attention to jargon, 
which, to them, is completely unintelligible, inftantly recur, and har- 


rafs and terrify their imaginations. 


I have hitherto limited my remarks to /enguages alone. But, with 
regard to fentiment, the motely chaos becomes doubly dark. Of bat- 
tcring rams, fpears, {words, fhields, and other warlike inftruments, 
fome idea may be formed. But the political views of commanders, 
the various marches and counter marches of armies, of detached par- 
ties for the purpofes of foraging, or of obferving the motions and 
prcbable intentions of the enemy, and the means employed to ren- 


der 
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der thefe intentions abortive, muft be perfectly incomprehenfible to 
{chool-boys, who do not know one inch of the countries where fuch 
operations are tranfacting. It will be faid, perhaps, that all thefe dif- 
ficulties may be obviated by proper mafs and defciiptions. To 
young men farther advanced in years, and who are deftined to fome 
learned profeffion, or to the education which every gentleman ought 
to receive, maps and defcriptions are excellent fources of information. 
But, to fchool-boys, at the age I fpeak of, mafs and defcriptions con- 
vey no ideas of the countries they are intended to reprefent. Globes, 
it may be thought, will remove all objeétions of this kind. Glodes, 
however, only augment the obfcurities arifing from maps, when at- 
tempted to be thus prematurely obtruded upon minds totally inca- 
pable of underftanding the principles upon which either of them are 
conftructed. The names of countries, of fome rivers, and chief 
towns, like Latin vocables, may, by the mere exertions of memory, 
and of perfeverance, be mandated, and repeated, as the words and 
fhort fentences which parrots are taught to exprefs. But, by thefe 
exercifes, no new ideas are acquired ; nor are thofe which may have 
formerly been in fome meafure acquired, either illuftrated or expand- 
ed. The fruitlefs and painful labours, however, which fuch prepof- 
terous conduét in managing the early education of youth produce, 


are immentfe, and truly ridiculous. 


Thefe and fimilar obfervations relate principally to Jro/e compofi- 
tions. But, what are we to fay of poetry, the language of which is 
highly figurative, and the /entiments and allufions are derived from 
every object of nature and of art, which can ftrike the imagination of 
the poet? To read fuch works of genius and of learning with any 
degree of intelligence, often baffles the experience, the induftry, and 
the abilities of our moft acute commentators. This remark is appli- 


VoL, Il. 3 .L cable, 
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cable, in part, to every fpecies.of poetry, but acquires a redoubled 
force with regard to that f{pecies called epic. Befide the various de- 
foriptions and allufions derived from natural and artificial objeéts, 
what goes under the ftrange appellation of machinery, is almoft per-. 
petually introduced. Not contented with beroes and brave men, in 
defcribing battles and human exertions, gods or devils muft interfere 
in every hoftile conteft. In the Heathen mythology, the num- 
ber of gods and goddefles is as infinite as their attributes and defti- 
nations. Every nation, every town, every mountain, every ri- 
ver, and many principal families, and even individuals, were fup- 
pofed to be the favourites of particular divinities, by whom they were 
fuperintended, and protected, on all critical emergencies, from dan- 
ger and death. When two heroes met and commenced a furious 
combat, if one of them was about to fall, to prevent the deadly blow, 
a god or godde/s inftantly ftept forward to his affiftance, and, by fome 
filly or abfurd miracle, faved him from impending deftruGion! But- 
LER, that prince of humour and of wit, ridicules, in the fineft 
ftrains, the machinery employed by ancient as well as modern poets. 
When two of his renowned heroes were about to engage, not with 
fwords, but with fire-arms, in the moment of danger, he makes PAL- 
LAS interpofe to fave her favourite, inthe folfowing ludicrous man- 


ner: 
But Patras came in fhape of rv, 
And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruft 
Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cock 


Stand /if,, as 'twere transformed to frock *. 


The fplendid and beautiful defcriptions of many natural objects 
are not more intelligible to mere boys than the machinery of gods, 
of goddeffes, of angels, or of devils. Amaranthine bowers, myrtle 

groves, 


* Hudibras, canto 2. line 781. 
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groves, tombs covered with the difmal cypre/s, crowns of /aurel, the 
deadly zight/bade, the cedar of Lebanon, and a thoufand fimilar 
names of objects, are equally unknown to the mafler, to the /chool- 
boy, and often to the very poets who ufe them in their compofitions. 
When the names and defcriptions of plants happen to occur in the 
reading either of profe or verfe, it would be no difficult tafk, particue 
larly in the feminaries of Edinburgh, where we have one of the moft 
extenfive and beft replenifhed dofanic gardens in Britain, for ma/lers 
to procure /pecimens of almoft every vegetable that is mentioned by 
the hiftorians and poets of antiquity. A fingle infpection of fuch 
{pecimens would elucidate many paffages in claffical authors more 
completely than all the definitions which human ingenuity can in- 
vent, Befides, this mode of explaining particular parts of the Claffics 
would have another happy effect. It would not only give imme- 
diate pleafure to boys, but create a habit of attention to the produc 
tions of Nature with which we are perpetually furrounded, and per- 
petually overlook. 


But, fay our pedagogucs, for an explanation of all fuch generic or 
fpecific names, confult your didtionary. We thall do fo; and take a 
few examples from that of 4in/worth, AMARANTHUS, everlafting, 
a flower which never faaceth! CuPRESSUS, a cyprefs-tree! Myr- 
TUS, @ myrtle-tree! LAURUS, the laurel or bay-tree! Circa, the 
herb called night-/hade! MORUS, a mulberry-tree! MERCURIALIS, 
the herb called Mercury! MESPILUS, @ medlar-tree! MANDRaA- 
GORAS, an berb called mandrake! MENTHA, the herb called mint ! 
AMYGDALA, @n almond-tree¢ PLANTAGO, plantain! Lxrvuco- 
GRAPHIS, an herb good for thofe who fpit blood! 1 will not difturb 
my readers with more fpecimens of fimilar unmeaning explanations, 
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or rather no explanation at all; for they convey no ideas whatever. 
In almoft every page of our common dictionaries, whether Latin, 
Englifh, French, &c. examples of fuch jargon are to be found. 
Our Lexicographers, however, not unfrequently defcend ftill lower, 
and, inftead of abfurd definitions, or fubftituting Englifh for Latin 
names, in which they are likewife offen wrong, content themfelves 
with barely faying, the name of airee! the name of a plant! the 
name of an herb! the name of a precious ftone ! the name of a four- 


footed beaft! °c. 


Arc thefe the fources from which doys, or even men, are to derive 
information concerning the produ@tions of Nature? But, it is much 
to be lamented, that, in general, our pedagogues themfelves are un- 
qualified to ufe the proper refources, and, confequently, muft be 
equally ignorant as the pupils they are attempting to inftrua. To 
boys the tafk of learning dead languages is fufficiently hard and la- 
borious. But, when ordered to read paflages where natural objects 
of various kinds frequently occur, in the explication of which nci- 
ther their aionaries nor their mafers can afford the {malleft affift- 
ance, the drudgery of groping in the dark becomes often fo pain- 
ful, that many boys leave the fchool perfectly di/eufled, and drop 
for-ever fuch unprofitable, and, to them, unintelligible ftudies. 


But, notwithftanding thefe, in particular inftances, perhaps una- 
voidable difficulties, when fomewhat farther advanced in years, if 
young men, by perfevering induftry, joined to a partial knowledge 
of fome branches of {cience, are onge enabled to read and to relith, 
the writings of ancient or of foreign authors, then the plea/ures re- 
fulting from the perufal of them more than counterbalance the pains 
fuffered in the acquifition of that {pecies of knowledge. Some of 

the 
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the above remarks are equally applicable to the fludy of {cience and 
of art. But, as the principles of the arts and fciences are fixed, 
and feldom fubje& to cavil or mifreprefentation, whenever thefe 
fimple and natural principles are properly explained and underftood, 
the pleafures arifing from their application are very great. As for- 
mtrly remarked, premature ffudics are uniformly painful; becaufe 
fuch young minds are incapable of comprehending the principles, 
and far lefs the application of them to arts or fcience. Grammar, 
‘the firft {clence obtruded upon, I may fay, zafandtine intellects, is one 
of the moft abflract and intricate. ‘To attain even a tolerable know- 
ledge of grammar, whatever be the Janguage, (for the general prin- 
ciples are, and muft be the fame,) preft:ppofes a confiderable range 
of intuitive fas, as well as of acquired ideas. = 


When thefe difficulties, however, are-once furmounted, and the 
mind is enabled to perceive the beauties and the utility of {cience, 
its bappine/s, which it hourly receives from a thoufand fources, may 
be faid, as far as our prefent condition admits, to be complete. But 
a mind thus cultivated is by no means /atisfed. Every new acqui- 
fition, though attended with p/ea/ure, produces, at the fame time, a 
number of painful fenfations. In proportion as the mind is expand- 
ed by different kinds of fcience, its defire for farther and often 
impoffible acquifitions augments, and gives rife to painful anxieties, 
which not unfrequently terminate in dejedion, which is a fpecies of 


madane/s. 


We fhall now trace the progrefs and feelings of a well informed 
mind, after it has engaged in the more ferious and interefting af- 
fairs of fociety. Here a preliminary remark muft be made. The 
more the mind has been ftored with a variety of knowledge, the 


more 
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more acute are its feelings. It derives pleafure from many fources, 
of which the vu/gar can have no idea. But, mark the reverfe. 
The caufes of faim augment in more than a quadruple proportion. 
Of moft of thefe the vulgar have not a conception ; but they tor- 
ture the feelings of what are called refined minds. 


Bufinefs, of one kind or another, now becomes neceffary ; and an 
almoft infinite feries of pains and of pleafures are the unavoidable 
refults. Mental or corporeal exertions, however laborious, we fhalf 
not confider as abfolutely pa:wful; for when thefe are paft, and fol- 
lowed with fuccefs, they are caufes of the greateft p/ca/ures. At 
this period of life, another fource of pleafure, as well as of pain, 
arifes in an unexpected, and often involuntary manner. Both in 
the male and female fex, peculiar and ftrong attachments are form- 
ed. Marriage, in general, is the confequcnce of fuch attachments: 
But, with regard to the prefent fubject, what are the common con- 
fequences of marriage ? Children, and a multitude of new plea/ures 
and pains. When in health, the p/ea/ures afforded by children are 
numerous and delightful ; but, when di/ea/e comes, the account ts 
more than balanced. A helplefs infant tortured with pain is a moft 
excruciating object. But, when a lovely child is, perhaps, fuddenly 
torn from its mother’s breaft by death, the painful fenfations excited 
by fuch an event, parents alone can know. ‘To procecd: When 
children have happily got over the common difeafes incident to that 
critical period of life, and have advanced to manhood, and engaged 
in different occupations, the anxzetres of parents, inftead of being 
blunted, become more acute, They then look forward, with re- 
doubled apprebenfion and affection, to the probable fuccefs or misfor- 
tunes of their offspring. When fuccefsful, the plea/ure is great. But 
when, from negligence and vice, or even from unforefeen misfor- 
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tune, a contrary event takes place, the painful feelings of parents are 
not to be defcribed. Parents not unfrequently, from a natural, 
but fuperabundant affection, rifk more than their fortune with a 
view to bring their children refpectably forward in the world, and to 
render them happy. Such condué is foolifh; but the folly is 
amiable. A fingle flip, however, in children too frequently produces 
the greateft mi/ery to both them and their parents. In all fuch cafés, 
contrary to the common adage, evil comes out of good. 


We have hitherto given flight fketches of the pains and plea/ures 
arifing from highly cxdtivated minds ; and fhall now defcend to what 
are called the vu/gar and uninformed. 


The vulgar, in all nations and conditions of fociety, conftitute the 
great body of the human race. Born and brought up by poor and 
ignorant parents, their children, of neceflity, are excluded from every 
fource of fuperior knawledge. Thefe feemingly unfortunate cir- 
cumftances, it fhould appear, would be produdtive of the greateft 
mifery. But Nature, ever attentive to the general bappine/s of her 
productions, has decreed that the vulgar fhould, at leaft, be as bap- 
py as the dearned, They are excluded from many fources of real 
pleafure which the learned poffefs. But they know nothing of fuch 
defeéts ; and what they do not know cannot poflibly give them aa- 
eafinefs. They labour with chearfulnefs, and eat their food with an 
appetite which no riches can purchafe. Every moderate animal ex- 
joyment is within their reach ; and their rank in fociety precludes 
then from many painful circumftances which opulence alone can 
procure. Their fleep is found and refrefhing ; and, as their food is 
generally light and eafily digefted, they are feldom troubled with 
thofe difagreeable dreams which torment the luxurious, whofe flo- 
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machs are not only feeble, but often overloaded with daintiesy:and 
Rill oftencr with sntoxicating iquors. The vulgar are not barraffed 
with ambition, nor anxioufly folicitous concerning future profpects 
or future events. They enjoy the prefent moments as they fly, and 
rely upon the continuance of fimilar fources of happinefs. 


In their domeftic affairs, the valgar are exempted from many evils 
which too frequently perplex the imagination, and 4xrt the feelings 
of thofe who occupy the higher ftations of life. Of the many vexa- 
tious circumftances arifing from the negligence, the petulance, the 
thefts, and the long train of vices daily committed by /ervants, the 
vulgar can never form an dea, and, of courfe, cannot feel the uneafi- 
neffes which they occafion. The vulgar are likewife exempted from 
a thoufand reffraints and ceremonious etiquettes, which cramp the /ree- 
dom, occuply fruitlefaly the attentzon, and give rife to numberlefs 
anxieties and adifappointments among what are called people of fa/bion. 
The pleafures of the vulgar, though comparatively few, are more ge- 
nuine and unadulterated, becaule they are lefs artificial, and, of courfe, 
unaccompanied with emulation or jealoufy, ‘and feldom followed with 
regret or mental reproach. The plea/ures of the great are generally 
tumultuary, exhauft the f{pirits, and produce /amguor and compunGion, 
two painful feelings which mutually augment each other. 


Upon the whole, to men of obfervation and reflection, it muft be 
apparent, that the laborious p/ea/ures of the vulgar are fuperior to the 
luxurious, and, I may fay, painful pleafures of the learned and opu- 
lent. 


Proceeding on our plan, we fhall next confider the condition of 
what are called brute animals with regard to plea/ure and pain. 
Brutes 
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Brutes ave exempted from a thoufand fources of pain which afflict 
even the wslgar of the human fpecies. Brutes have not an idea of 
futurity ; but they enjoy every moment of their exiftence, which, 
though, in moft of them, not fo long protracted as that of man, is, 
in general, a continued feries of plea/ures. I {peak not of thofe ani- 
mals, or rather flaves, called domeffic; for thefe, to the difgrace of the 
human fpecies, are too often overloaded, beat, ftarved, and maltreat- 
ed in a fhocking manner ; but I {peak of animals in that ftate which 
the God of Nature formed them. 


The abfence of pain is certainly a {pecies of plea/ure. When no- 
thing Surts either the body or the mind, picafing fenfations mutt ne- 
ceflarily follow. The mere confcioufnefs of exiftence is pleafure. If 
brute animals are excluded from the plea/ures of imagination, they 
are, at the fame time, exempted from innumerable ¢ortures to which 
it gives rife. Many of them, wherever they ftroll, find their natural 
food under their feet. Others, of a more rapacious kind, are obliged 
to hunt for their fubfiftence. Their food, of courfe, is more preca- 
rious. But Nature has endowed them with the faculty of fuftaining, 
with impunity, long abftinence. She has likewife beftowed upon 
them courage, artifice, patience, and alacrity both in attack and de- 


fence. 


With regard to bodily pain, arifing either from difeafe or external 
injury, the drute muft fuffer as much as the maz, Brutes, however, 
though they /afer from thefe caufes, are not tormented, like man, with 
the zerrors of their confequcnces. ‘They have not a conception of 
death, far lefs of future exiftence, and, what is infinitely worfe, of 
eternal and excruciating forture. But, to many of mankind, thefe 


are perpetual fources of mifery and of terror. 
Vou. Il. 3M Hitherto 
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Hitherto I have been talking of the comparative pazns and plea- 
Jures of the larger animals. I fhall now hazard a few remarks with 
regard to the condition of the more minute tribes, 


Infeéis are animated beings as well as men and quadrupeds. But 
it is extremely difficult to form proper ideas of their pains or plea- 
fures. If we may judge, however, from the quicknefs and vivacity 
of all winged infects, we fhould reafonably conclude that every in- 
{tant of their exiftence is attended with plea/ure. Their lives, efpe- 
cially in their fly-ftate, is fhort; but, as a recompenfe, it is all enjoy- 
ment. They have their food, it is true, to fearch for and procure; 
but, from the inftruments which Nature has conferred upon them, 
they are enabled to extract nourifhment from almoft every vegetable 
and animal fubftance, and even from the earth and waters. In queft 
of food, or of their proper mates, they are perpetually aéve ; and 
adlivity itfelf is one of the principal fources of animal happinefs. 
When man, whatever be the caufe, lofes the fprings of adivity, from 
that moment he is mi/erable. It is not unnatural, therefore, to con- 
clude, that, whenever we fee aéivity in the inferior animals, happi~ 
nefs muft be the confequence. 


The motions of thofe in/eés which are not furnifhed with wings 
are comparatively flow and languid ; but we are not, from this cir- 
cumftance, warranted to infer that they are more u#bappy than the 
winged tribes. Motion, whether quick or flow, requires exertion, 
and that exertion is not only plea/ant, but productive of vigour and of 
health. Still, however, when we confult our own feelings, we are 
neceffarily ted to think, that the moft adsve animals are the moft baf- 
py. Inthe human fpecies, an aéfive mind enjoys life more complete- 
Jy than the iadofent and fuggi/b, Sloth, or the abfence of aéivity, is 

real 
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rent’ pain. But flow motion, in fome of the infect tribes, does not 
imply inadtivity ; becaufe, from their frame, that flownefs of move- 
ment requires, perhaps, even greater exertions than the rapid motions 
of other fpecies. 


The fluggifh motion of earth-worms, and of fnails, may, to us, 
feem to indicate great /Jabour, and even pain. But, it fhould be con- 
fidered, that, if their movements are comparatively flow, their tra- 
vels are proportionably fhort; for their food is almoft perpetually 
before them. 


The great multiplicity of infé€@s, both ih fpecies and individuals, 
is often’ attended with no fmall injury to man as well as to many 
other animals. As a counterpoife, however, their enemies are in- 
numerable. Myriads of birds, &c. daily devour ten thoufand times 
the number of z#/eéfs, both of the winged and reptile kinds. A bird, 
in an inftant of time, fwallows a fly ; and, in the fame inftant, its life 
is extinguifhed, without feeling, perhaps, a fingle pang. 


This fubject hall be difmiffed with a few remarks. From the facts 
and obfervations related above, it feems to be apparent, that Nature, 
through the whole of her animated produtions, has diftributed her 
pleafures and her pains in an equitable manner. If man and the larger 
animals are o@afionally fubjected to a greater number of difeafes than 
the fmaller tribes, their lives are, in general, protracted to a much 
longer {pace ; and, of courfe, the guantity of their exjoyment is increa{- 
ed. Some fpecies of birds, as eagles, parrots, zc. befide the plea/ures 
arifing from their natural adivity, are very long-lived. Moft of the 
{mall birds, though they live not fo long, are ftill more a4ive; and, 
of confequence, their Happine/s is proportionably augmented. The 
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lives of moft infects are very fhort ; but their adtive enjoyments, dur- 
ing their exiftence, are almoft perpetual. Thus, animals of every 
denomination appear to have nearly an equal portion of bappine/s 
and of pain beftowed upon them by the beneficent inftitutions of Na- 
ture. Even pain itfelf is no inconfiderable caufe of pleafure; for, 
when abated or entirely removed, the plea/ures arifing from thefe for- 
tunate circumftances are immenfe, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of Poifonous Animals. 


OJSON, it ought to be remarked, is a relative term. Subftances 
which are deleterious or hurtful to one fpecies of animals, afford 
the moft falutary food to others. The bite of the common viper is 
very poifonous, and its effets are various to man, as well asto many 
other animals. But broth made of vipers is often prefcribed by phy- 
ficians in cafes of confumption and of general weaknefs. I fuppofe,, 
however, that the heads, which are the chief, or rather the only re- 
ceptacles of the poifon, are cut off before the animals are boiled ; for 
FonTANA, that juftly celebrated Naturalift, who made more expe- 
riments upon the nature and effects of poifons than any man either 
before or after his time, has fhown, that the venomous liquid, even 
when taken into the ftomach, and without the intervention of any 
wound, is extremely dangerous and hurtful. Rep1, and fome other 
authors, maintain a contrary opinion. But Fontana, with much 
probability, attributes thefe innocuous effedts to the finallnefs of the 
quantities thrown into the ftomach at one time. 


The venom of all vipers, of which there are mahy fpecies, when 
introduced, by means of a bite, into the bodies of men and other 
" animals, , 
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animals, ,is extremely, hurtful, and, if not timely prevented, is cary 
tainly mortal. The Abbé FoNTANA, anxious to difcover a reme- 
dy to remove, or rather prevent, the dreadful effects of this animal 
poifon, tried, often at the hazard of his own life, feveral thoufand 
experiments on this fubje@t. In the courfe of thefe, he found, that 
oils, and particularly that of turpentine, were the moft effectual in 
preventing the too often fatal effeéts of poifoned wounds occafioned 
by the bite of vipers. The beft method of applying this remedy, 
he tells us from his own experience, which was great, is to foment 
the part affected with oil of turpentine as hot as the patient can con- 
veniently bear, and to continue this application a long time. He 
thinks it alfo of ufe to keep the part affected immerfed in water, 
either pure or impregnated, with fome of the neutral falts, or with 
quicklime. Thefe applications lefflen the pain and inflammiation. 
He likewife found that vomits had fome effect in preventing the 
danger, but cutting out the wounded part, as foon as poffible after 
the accident, was always the moft effeQual remedy, becaufe it pre- 
vented the poifon from being abforbed into the general circulation 
of the mafs of blood, which infallibly produces death. The fame 
method of care is practifed with equal fuccefs upon fheep, horfes, 
and black cattle, who are much more liable, when browfing on 
heaths, to be wounded by vipers than the human fpecies. 


Upon this fubject, a curious and extraordinary fa&t muft not be 
omitted. That infignificant and inactive infect called the /re/h wa- 
ter polypus, of all poifonous animals, feems to poffefs the moft 
powerful and active venom. Small water-worms, which the poly- 
pus is only able to attack, are fo tenacious of life, that they may be 
cut to pieces without their fecming to receive any material injury, 
or to fuffer much pain from the incifions. But the poifon of the 
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polypus inftantly extinguifhes every principle of life and motion. 
What is fingular, the mouth or lips of the polypus Have no fooner 
touched this worm than it expires. No wound, however, is'to be 
perceived in the dead animal. By experiments made with the beft 
microfcopes, it has been found, that the polypus is neither provided 
with teeth, nor any other inftrument that could pierce the fkin *. 


The /pider, which feeds upon flies, wafps, and fimilar infeQs, is 
furnifhed with a very fharp hooked forceps, placed near the mouth. 
With this weapon he feizes and pierces the flefh of fuch infedts as 
entangle themfelves in his web; and, at the fame inftant, by means 
of afmall white probofcis, he infufes a poifonous juice into the 
wound, which, in a moment, kills the animal. This poifon muft 
be very active and deleterious; for flies, and many other infects, 
may be mutilated by depriving them of their legs, wings, and even 
cutting their bodies through the very middle of the abdomen, and, 
in that condition, will furvive feveral days, as I have frequently ex- 
perienced. I never profecuted the experiment fo far as to know 
whether any of the lopped off parts would be reproduced. 


The poifonous weapons of the /colapendra, or centibes, are fome- 
what different from thofe of the fpider. Its bite is fo painful, efpe- 
cially in the Eaft Indies, as we are infgrmed by BontTivs, that it 
makes the pattent almoft mad. When the claws of its forceps are 
examined by a microfcope, on the upper fide of each of them, 
near the point, a fmall aperture appears, through which the venom 
is conveyed into the wound. Of the Eaft India centipes, Legp. 
WENHOEK { had one fent to him alive; and he found, that, by 

prefling 


* Abbe Fontana on Poifons, vol. ¥. p. 106, Tranf, 
+ Continuatio Arcan. Natur. epift. 124. 
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* ° 
prefling the claw, a faall drop of liquor iffued out of this apere 
ture. | 


Stinging animals, of which the /corpion is the chief, likewife in- 
{til a liquor into the wounds they make. The poifon of {corpions 
is more or lefs virulent in proportion to the heat of the countries 
they inhabit. In fome parts of Africa, its effects are fo dreadful, 
and thefe horrible reptiles fo numerous, that Leo tells us, the town 
of Pefcara is annually almoft totally deferted by the inhabitants in 
the fummer months; becaufe inevitable death is the confequence of 
the fcorpion’s fting *. Signor Rep1, when refiding at Florence, 
had feveral African fcorpions fent him from Tunis. They arrived 
in the month of November; and he irritated them to fting pigeons, 
pullets, &c. without difcovering the fmalleft fymptoms of uneafi- 
nefs in thefe animals. But, what is fingular, on the approach of 
{fpring, one,of the fcorpions, which had remained no lefs than eight 
months without food, and the wound of whofe fting was formerly 
attended with no bad effects, ftung to death two pigeons fucceflive- 
ly. A third and fourth, however, though wounded in the fame 
manner, received no injury. But the fame {corpion, after being al- 
lowed to reft all night, killed another pigeon next morning. At the 
point of the fting, Rep often obferved a {mall drop of white li- 
quor, which entered the agimal’s body along with the fting. This 
liquid venom, it fhould appear, is not fecreted from the blood and 
other juices of the animal, during the cold ‘months of winter. The 
operation of cold is alfo greatly affifted by abftinence from food. 
Benumbcd with cold, and half-ftarved for want of food, how is it 
to be expected that the animal’s fluids fhould retain their former 
vigour and activity, far slefs that they fheuld be able to afford a li- 


* 
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* Leo Hiftor. Afric. lib. vi. 
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quor fo highly exalted as to deprive other creatures of life? Like cer- 
tain fluids of other animals, which are fecreted in {mall quantities on- 
ly, the fting of the fcorpion, even in the hotteft months of fummer, 
after two or three attacks, is perfectly inoffenfive, till the expendi- 
ture of this deleterious liquor has again been replaced by the opera- 
tion of food and of time. 


In the hiftory of the /corproz, a remarkable circum{tance muft 
not be omitted. We are informed by gentlemen of veracity, who 
had lived feveral years in Barbary, that, when a {corpion is fur- 
rounded with a circle of burning coals or wood, and the animal be- 
gins to be pained with the heat, it runs about violently in queft of 
fome mode of cfcape; but, finding that impoffible, it ftrikes itfelf 
two or three times on the back parts with its fting, by which wounds 
its life is immediately extinguifhed. We are likewife told, that this 
is a common amufement among the foldiers of Gibraltar, where 
thefe noxious animals abound. This felf-murder, produced by pain 
and defpair, indicates two curious inftincts ; 1. That the {corpion is 
fenfible of his dangerous fituation ; and, 2. That he knows the mode 
of getting quit of a painful and defperate exiftence. This fact like- 
wife decides another controverfy, whether poifonous animals of the 
fame fpecies can kill another by an infufion of their venom. The 
fame fact is exhibited by the viper. Dr HERMAN, when tranfport- 
ing three large vipers in one glafs, two of them were killed during 
the voyage by fighting and biting each other with their poifonous 
fangs; and the learned RHoDIUS obferved, at Padua, that two 
{corpions, which were put into the fame glafs, fought with their 
ftings, and one of them firft killed the other, and then devoured it. 


The ftructure of the flings of bees, wa/ps, hornets, &c. has been 
Vou. II. 3N accurately 
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accurately defcribed by feveral authors, and particularly by HooKe 
and Reaumur. Even with the naked eye, a perfon may fome- 
times perccive a bee difcharge the venom from its fling ; which is 
rendered ftill more perfpicuous by a common magnifying glafs. As 
the {tings of thefe, and many other fmailer infects, often produce 
inflammation and pain, thefe effets may be very foon prevented or 
removed by fucking out the inftilled poifonous drop with the mouth; 
but, if this has been neglected, fomenting the part affected with 
warm oil and difcutient ointments, as in the bite of the viper, fel- 
dom fails to be a complete cure. 


We fhall now make a few remarks upon the bite of that enor- 
mous fpecies of fpider denominated the ¢arantula. It is very fre- 
quent in, and infefts that warm diftri@t of Italy called Apulia. Bac- 
LIVI, a native of that country, and a well known and learned phyfi- 
cian, publifhed a long diflertation on this fubje& *. After BAGLIVI, 
Lupovicus VALETTA, a Celeftine monk of Apulia, favoured the 
world with a treatife concerning this dangerous fpider f. 


The farantula is a {pider of that {pecies which has eight eyes and 
eight legs, four on each fide, and three joints in every leg. From 
the mouth proceed two fharp darts fimilar to a hooked forceps, or 
the claws of a crab, by which the animal can eafily pierce the fkin; 
and, after the wound is inflifted, the tarantula, by mcans of a pro- 
bofcis fituated between the claws of the forceps, inftils a drop of a 
moft aétive venom, which refifts the operation of the ufual a/exi- 
pharmic medicines ; for, notwithftanding the repeated ufe of them, 
the patient is affected with a gradually increafing melancholy, grows. 
é perfeatly 
* See Baglivi de Praxi Medica, et Differtationes, Romae, 1696. 
+ De Phalangio Apulo Opufculum, Neapoli, 1706. 
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perfetly ftupid and timorous, and, ina fhort time, expires. By 
what accident or fortunate thought an almoft certain cure for the 
bite of the tarantula was firft difcovered, it is of little moment to 
inquire. But it is an unqueftionable fact, that mw/ic is the only effec- 
tual remedy. At the firft found of a mufical inftrument, if the 
tune happens to roufe the attention and ftrike the fancy of the pa- 
tients, though lying motionlefs, as in a fit of apopledtic ftupor, they 
gradually begin to move their hands and feet, and at laft get up, 
and, for three or four hours, dance with wonderful vigour and agi- 
lity, which occafions profufe fweatings. They are then put to bed 
for a fhort time, and afterwards renew their dancing with the fame 
{pirit and vehemence. Inftead of being exhaufted by this violent 
exercife, the patients declare, and fhow by their exertions, that, in- 
ftead of fatiguing them, the more they dance they become the 
ftronger and the more nimble. In this exercife, the perfons bit by 
the tarantula generally occupy twelve hours a day, and continue it 
for three or four days, when all fymptoms of diftrefs are completely 
removed. It is mot every fpecies of mufic which excites patients ; 
for fome are ftruck with one kind, and fome with another. One is 
roufed with a flute, another with a timbrel; one with a harp, and 
another with the violin. The muficians, accordingly, are obliged 
to make a variety of trials before they can accommodate their art to 
the minds of the fufferers. ‘But we are aflured by Rep1, Megap, 
FonTAwa, &c. that brifk and chearful tunes produce the moft 
inftantaneous and happy effects ; but that flow and melancholy airs 
have not the fmalleft influence. Whilft the tarantali, as they are 
called, or perfons who have been bit by the tarantula, are dancing 
to mufic, they feem to lofe all fenfe ‘of modefty and‘decorum ; they 
perform many ridiculous tricks, and talk in the moft obfcene man- 
ner. Heat exalts, and, of courfe, augments the dangers arifing 
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from every fpecies of animal-poifon. Apulia is the hotteft diftrié 
of Italy ; and, accordingly, the bite of the tarantula there produces 
more violent effects than in any other part of that country. The 
inhabitants of Apulia, from the heat of the climate, conjoined, per- 
haps, with fome other circumftances, are generally meagre, paffion- 
ate, witty, and, in an uncommon degree, fubject to inflammatory 
difeafes, phrenfies, melancholy, and other {pecies of madnefs. We 
are informed by Dr Mean, who colledted his facts from the moft 
refpectable authorities, that, in other countries, caufes which pro- 
duce only a flight melancholy, occafion the moft deplorable effects 
in Apulia. ‘ Women,’ he remarks, ‘ in a chlorofis, fuffer almoft 
‘the fame fymptoms as perfons poifoned by the tarantula do, and 
‘are cured the fame way; and, in like manner, the venom of the 
‘ fcorpion does here, in effeéts and cure, agree very much with that 
* of this fpider *.’ 


From thefe, and many other inftances of falutary effets of mu/ic 
in removing difeafes produced by animal-poifons, it is amazing that 
this remedy is fo feldom tried by our modern phyficians. In ma- 
ny fpecies of melancholy and madnefs, from whatever caufes they 
originate, the effects of different kinds of mufic might at leaft be 
tried. If a perfon labouring under a deep melancholy could be ex- 
cited to dance with {pirit, and even with fome violence, profufe 
{weats would be induccd, and, probably, as in cafes of mania occa- 
fioned by the bites or ftings of poifonous animals, thefe fweats 
would expel the noxious caufe from the fyftem. Mufic might even 
be tried in the paroxyfms of madnefs. If it fhould be found, 
which is by no means improbable, that mufic allays or cools the 
over-heated animal fluids, and, confequently, the turbulence of the 

mind, 
® Mead on Poifons, p. 108. 
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mind, this cure would be infinitely more humane than the coercions 
of firait watficoats, firipes, 8c. which are, perhaps, too commonly 
prefcribed even by the beft phyficians. 


Ideas of this kind fhould not be defpifed. The antients, with 
great wifdom and ingenuity, employed mufic as a cure, or, at leaft, 
as an alleviating remedy in almoft every kind of madne/s. We are 
informed by a Jewith hiftorian *, that SAUL,then King of the Jews, 
was afflicted with an ev:l /pirit fent from the Lorn; that is, the 
man was mad. What I think exceedingly curious, and fhows the 
ceneral opinion among thofe people concerning the falutary effects 
of mufic in mental difeafes, is, that even the f/ervants of Sau, when 
he was Yrantic, recommended fumes on the harp as the moft effec- 
tual cure. The paflage is fo remarkable, that I cannot refrain from 
yomcribing it, § And Sauv’s fervants faid unto him, Behold now 


+ 


an evil fpirit from Gop troubleth thee: Let our lord now com- 


n 


mand thy fervants, which are before thee, to feek out a man who 


“~ 


is acunning player onan harp: And it fhall come to pafs, when 


the evil fpirit from Gop is upon thee, that he fhall play with his 


“~ 


hand, and thou fhalt be well, And SAut anfwered one of his fer- 
vants, and faid, Behold, I have feen a fon of Jessx the Bethlehem- 
ite, that is cunning in playing.—Wherefore SAUL fent meflengers 
unto Jesse, and faid, Send me Davip thy fon, which is with the 
fheep. And Jesse took an afs laden with bread, and:a bottle of 
wine, and a kid, and fent them by Davip his fon unto SAuL. 
And Davip came to SAUL, and ftood before him; and he loved 
him greatly, and he became his armour-bearer. And Saux fent to 
‘ Jesse, faying, Let Davip, I pray thee, ftand before me; for he 


‘hath found favour in my fight. And it came to pafs, when the 
¢ 


“~ 


“~ 


~ 


ta’ 


“ 


“ 


ww 


evil 
* 1, Samuel, chap. 16. 
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* evil {pirit from Gop was upon SAUL, that Davip took an barf, and 
* played with his hand: So Saut was refre/bed, and was well, and 
* the evil {pirit departed from him *,’ This is all well; but, from 
the following part of the hiftory, we learn that Davip was not only 
cunning in playing on the barf, but that he was equally cunning in 
politics ; for, in a fhort time afterwards, he barped poor Sau both 
out of his dingdom and his /fe. 


The old Greeks and Romans feem to have underftood the effects 
of mufic in alleviating and even curing particular difeafes. We are 
told by GALEN, an antient, and, to this day, a moft celebrated phy- 
fician, ‘ that ASscuLaPius ufed to recover thofe, in whom violent 
‘ motions of the mind had induced a hot temperament of body, by 
‘ melody and fongs +.’ PINDAR, in one of his odes, takes notice of 
the fame happy effetts produced by mufe; and Dr Mean very pro- 
perly remarks, that, from thefe and fimilar fas, not only the no- 
tion but the term of charming (a carmine) {eems to have derived its 
origin {. THEOPHRASTUS, in his Treatife on Enthufa/m, informs 
us, that #/chiadic pains were cured by the Phrygian melody. This 
fpecies of mufic was performed upon the pipe, and was the moft ve- 
hement and exhilarating that was known among the antients ; for it 
fometimes excited the hearers to what had the appearance of mani- 
acal and furious exertions of body ||, which pe:fe@ly correfponds 
with the effects of mufic in expelling the venom of the tarantula. 
Befide the effects of mufic upon the minds of perfons labouring un- 
der certain difeafes, fome of the antient phyficians carried this prac- 

tice 


* » Samuel, chap. 16. verfe 15. to the end. 

+ De Sanit. Tuenda, lib. 1. cap. &. 

+ Mead on Poifons, p. 123. 

| Bartholin. de tibiis veter. Ll. 1. c. 9. ; 
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tice farther, and placed the initrument upon the part affeQed. Cag- 
LIUSs AURELIANUS denominates this application of mufic, decan- 
tare loca dolentia ; and adds, that the pain is mitigated and often dif- 
cufled by the tremblings and palpitations of the difeafed part *. Avu- 
LUs GELLIUSs mentions this fame cure of t/chiadic complaints, and 
fubjoins, from THEOPHRASTUS, ‘ that the mufic of a pipe, rightly 
‘ managed, healed the bites of vipers fT.’ 


APOLLONIUS tells us, that mu/fic cured diftractions of mind, epi- 
lepfies, and many other diftempers{. As to this fact, he is joined 
by Democritus, who taught, that the mufic of pipes was the pro- 
per medicine for many difeates ||; which Tuaxss of Crete con- 
firmed by his practice. When. fent for by. the LAcCEDEMONIANS 
to remove the peftilence from.them, he ts faid to have done it by the 
operation of mufic§. All thefe inftances fhow, at Icaft, that mufic was 
very antiently employed as a remedy both in mental as well as cor 
poreal difeafes.s CAELIUS AURELIANUS afcribes the invention of 
this cure to PYTHAGORAS, who fettled and founded his fe& in that 
very part of Italy where the éarantulae are moft frequent, which 
was then called Graecita Magna, and now Caladria. 


With regard to the dreadful effects produced by the bite of a mad 
dog, we fhall make only a few remarks. The terrible difeafe it oce 
cafions is generally known by the appellation of hydropbobia, or dread 
of water. The wound from the bite of a mad dog, at firft, differs 


nor 


* Morb. chronic. lib. 5. cap. 1 
+ Nodt. Attic. lib. 4. cap. 13. 
+ Hiftor. Mirabil. 

|| Apud Aul. Gell. loc. citat. 
§ Plutarch. de Mufica. 
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not from that of any other animal, and heals as foon; for a confi- 
derable time often elapfes before any fymptoms of madnefs appear. 
Inftances are recorded where the difeafe was deferred till two, three, 
or fix months after the wound was infircted. - I myfelf knew a cafe 
where the wound did not fhow itfelf till full twelve months after the 
bite. This cafe was that of JAmEs PoLLock, a blackfmith and 
athletic perfon, in the fuburbs of Edinburgh. As foon as fymptoms 
of madnefs appeared, he was carried to the Royal Infirmary, where, 
in a few days, he died of an evident bydrophobia. GALEN tells us, 
that he faw a cafe of bydrophobia more than a year after the wound 
was received *, Dr MEaAp, who had great pratice as well as {kill 
with regard to the effects of different poifons, informs us, that he 
knew a cafe of this difeafe more than eleven months after the fatal 
accident. He adds, however, that the attack generally happens in 
thirty or forty days, and fometimes, efpecially in young people, in 
fifteen or fixteen. The firft approaches of this diftemper are com- 
monly difcoverable by an acute pain in the part that had been wound- 
ed, which gradually extends to the adjacent parts, and is followed by 
a general laffitude, and an uneafinefs inthe limbs. The patient then 
grows melancholy ; his fleep is difturbed and unrefrefhing ; he com- 
plains of faintnefs and of deprefled {pirits, and efpecially of an op- 
preffion at his breaft ; his pulfe intermits ; his nerves and members 
tremble; he is affected with cold fweats, a great ficknefs, and loaths 
every fpecies of food. Though he feels an inward heat and thirft, 
and wifhes to drink ; yet he {wallows meat, but particularly liquors, 
with the utmoft difficulty. Thefe fymptoms proceed increafing in 
their violence ; and, the next day, from the pain he feels in {wallow- 
ing, he conceives fuch an averfion to liquids, that the very fight of 
them throws him into dreadful convulfions. This bydrophobia has 

always 


* Comment. 2. in 1. Prorrhet. Hippocrat. 
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always been confidered as an infallible fymptom of a perfon’s being 
affected by the poifon proceeding from the bite of a mad dogs for 
it feldom, if ever, appears in any other difeafe. 


At this period of the diftemper, a fever ufually comes on, which 
is attended with a quick but low pulfe.. The patient cannot com- 
mand the {malleft degree of fleep; his voice turns hoatfe ; a white 
froth collects in his mouth, which he fpits out upon the people about 
him; univerfal convulfions fucceed, but particularly in the throat, and 
in the mu/cult erectorcs penis, which produce a continued friapi/m. Dur- 
ing this difmal fcene, which is generally fatal in the courfe of two or 
three days, a de/:rium appears, fometimes attended with the moft dread-~ 
ful paroxy{ms of rage and fury, and frequent attempts of the patients 
to injure their moft beloved friends and relations. But this difeafe, 
inftead of furor, more commonly terminates in a deep melancholy, 
In this fituation, the unhappy but humane patient, refigns himfelf to 
the quick approaches of death, and defires his attendants to beware 
left he fhould hurt them, begs them not to trouble him any more, 


and, in a fhort time, expires in convulfions. 


This cruel and terrifying difeafe is taken notice of by many of the 
antients, fuch as Dioscor1IDES, GALEN, AETIUS, A.GINETA, &c. 
None of them, however, have defcribed it fo accurately, and with fo 
much precifion, as CAELIUS AURELIANUS *, From the writings 
of SORANUS, and other Greek phiyficians, he has collected the fymp- 
toms of this difeafe with great care and exactnefs. Among the mo- 
derns, the hiftory of this malady is ably delivered to us by VANDER 
Wie {, and the ingenious Dr Lrster{. There are fome fymp- 

Vou. I. 3 0 | toms, 

* De Morbis acutis, lib. 3. + Obfervat. varior. cent. 1. obf. 100. 
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its virtues, informs us, that, in Sicily, it has received the denomina- 
tion of Sazatodos, or All-beal. The plant Alyffum, or Madwort, 
among the antients, had its name from its great efficacy in prevent- 
ing canine madnefs. Garlic, Agrimony, and Oxylapathum, were like- 
wife employed with advantage. Dr MEAD Jjuftly remarks, that all 
thefe remedies are powerful diuretics. 


Moft infects, efpecially when taken internally, create an unufual‘ 
difcharge of wrime: But thofe flies, known by the name of Cantha- 
rides, have a more powerful effet in promoting this evacuation than 
any other fpecies. The learned Baccius*, from the authority of 
RHAZES and JOANNES DAMASCENUS, prefcribes Cantharides to 
be given in fubftance for many days fucceflively. This antidote, as 
he calls it, is prepared by infufing the flies in four butter-milk twen- 
ty-four hours, then drying them, and, with the flour of lentils and 
wine, making them up intotroches of about a fcruple in weight, one 
of which is to be taken every day. Even though the patient, he 
adds, by the ufe of this medicine, fhould pafs urine mixed with blood, 
yet copious draughts of milk removes that fymptom, and the bydro- 
phobia is happily prevented. We are likewife informed by Bac- 
CONE, that the phyficians in Upper Hungary prefcribe five Cantha- 
rides as a dofe to men, and a greater quantity to larger animals f. 


Agtius {, who carefully collected all the medicines prefcribed by 
the antient phyficians for preventing or curing canine madnefs, affirms, 
that he himfelf knew an old man who cured thofe who had the misfor- 
tune to be bit with common forrelonly. He wathed the wound with 
a decoction of this plant, and laid it on the part as a cataplafm, and 

likewafe 


* De Venen. p. 89. +* Mufeo divfifica, obf. 21. 
$ Lib. 6. cap. 24. 
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likewife gave it in drink, which made the patient difcharge great 
quantities of turbid urine. 


From all thefe and fimilar accounts, it appears that the remeclies 
againft the effects of this poifon biv., in all ages, been ftrong diure- 


tics. By refleXing on thir ci uinfance, the celebrated Dr MEAD: 
was led to recommend th: * ‘ics “ng prefcription: * Let the patient 
* be blooded at the arm ni: -n ounces. Take of the herb cal- 


w“ 


led, in Latin, Lichen ciner. erreffris; in Englith, A/b-coloured 


ground liver-wort, cleaned, dricd, and powdered, half an ounce ;— 


“ 


“~ 


of black pepper powdercd, two drachms: Mix them well together, 


wn 


and divide the powder into four dofes, one of which muft be taken 


every morning, fafting for four mornings fucceffively, in half a pint 


n 


of cow’s milk warm. After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient 


oe 


muft go into the cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, every morn- 


ing fafting, for a month: He mufl +e dipped all over, but ftay in 


a 


(with his head above water) longer tha: halt a minute, if the water 


wr 


be very cold. After this, he mu.i go in three times a week for a 


ta) 


fortnight longer *.’ 


This remedy was firft publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of 
London +, by Mr Dampier, in whofe family it had been long, and, 
of courfe, infamoufly kept a fecret. Inthe year 1721, however, Dr 
Meap, like a gentleman and a man of humanity, procured it to be 
inferted in the Pharmacopeta Londinenfis, under the name of Pulvis 
antilyffus. "This Lichen, like the other medicines formerly recom- 
mended, is a ftrong diuretic. To this prefcription Dr MEAD added 
cold bathing, either in the fea or river water, according to the fitua- 

tion 

* Mead oi Poifons, p. 164. 
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tion and circumftances of the patient. ‘The antients alfo had the 
idea of curing canine madnefs by cold bathing. But, inftead of em- 
ploying it as a preventative, they never ufed it till evident fymp- 
toms, of hydrophobia appeared, when it was perfeCtly ineffeCtual. 
Befides, their practice often amounted nearly to atual drowning, 
which, to be fure, would remove every difeafe as well as the bydro- 
phobia. CrLsus *, who was a bold as well as a fkilful phyfician, 
prefcribes cold bathing as the only certain cure for this dreadful dif- 
cafe ; and advifes, that, if the patient cannot fwim, he fhould be al- 
lowed to remain fome time under the water, that he may {wallow 
part of the fluid; and, if he can {wim, that he fhould be kept un- 
der by force, in order to compel him to drink. Dr Meap re- 
marks, that this practice is juft drowning and recovering by turnst. 
We are told by the famcus Van HELMonT f, that he faw an old 
man, who had been feized with the bydrophobia, cured by /ubmers 
fron in falt water ; that this patient was firft held under water about 
four minutes, then taken out, and again plunged twice, about a mi- 
nute each time; that, when taken out, he was thought to be quite 
dead; but that, by warmth, and by being laid acrofs a barrel, he 
threw up the water he had been obliged to fwallow, and recovered 
both his life and right fenfes! The fame author tells a ftory of a 
cure of the common mania by drowning the patient in frefh water ; 
from which he draws this /age conclufion, that it makes no aference 
in the cafe whether the water be /a/t or fre/b ! Such medical prac- 
tice may be reckoned do/d, as it certainly is; for, to drown any per- 
fon will moft effectually remove all his complaints! It is aflonifhing 
that the learned Dr MEAD, within lefs than fifty years ago, fhould 
have related ferioufly ftories almoft equally ridiculous in A4bfance, 


as 
* Lib. 5. cap. 27- 
+ Mead on Poifons, p. 172. 
+ Ortus Medicin. demens idea. 
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as they are abfurd in the ¢erms he employs; but fo itis*! The 
Dogtor, however, afterwards remarks, that, before the canine mad- 
nefs makes its appearance, fimple zmmerfion, without drowning, of- 
ten prevents this horrible difeafe +. 


Two other preventative remedies have been, by fome phyficians, 
highly recommended. 1. What is called the Orm/kirk medicine for 
the bite of a mad dog: It is no part of my bufinels to give fpecific 
quantities, becaufe thefe may be either falfe or fanciful. 1 fhall, 
however, relate the bafes of the two fuppofed remedies. 


1. The Ormfkirk medicine confifts of chalk, alum, Armenian 
bole, the powder of the plant called e/acampen, and the oil of anife- 
feeds, 


2. The tonguin remedy, which is recommended as an antidote by 
Sir GEorGE Coss. It is compofed of native and fa€titious cin- 


nabar, compounded with mufk. 


With regard to the /erpent tribe, which is very numerous, fome 
of them are armed with faves, through which a mortal poifon is 
conveyed into the bodies of fuch animals as they happen to bite ; 
but luckily the proportion of thefe noxious fpccies, when compared 
to the whole, is very {mall. The fpecies of /erfents defcribed by 
LINNEvs amount to 218, of which 32 only are poifonous, and, 
of courfe, 186 are innocuous. Of /izards, 77 {pecies are enume- 
rated, not one of which contains or emitsa particle of venom. The 
toad is a verrucous animal, has a lurid appearance; his movements 

are 
* Mead on Poifons, p. 173. 
¢ Ibid. p. 177. 
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are fluggith and difgufting ; and, when irritated, he emits, from eve- 
ry pore of his body, a frothy fubftance like faliva. The forbid- 
ding afpect of the toad has created him numberlefs enemies, as well 
as a very bad, though very unjuft, charaéter.. Wherever he appears, 
he is perfecuted, maltreated, and murdered, by children, and even 
by adults, on the fuppofition, that, becaufe he is an ugly animal, 
he muft therefore be venomous; but, notwithftanding his unfeem- 
ly appearance, he is inoffenfive, and perfectly deftitute of poifon. 
The fame remark’ applies both to our water and land /izards, of 
which we have very few fpecies that are natives of Britain. Still, 
however, though their afpect is by no means fo difgufting as that 
of the toad, a ridiculous opinion is generally entertained that they 
are venomous, and they, accordingly, fulfer the fame perfecution as 


that innocent animal. 


Of venomous animals, I have looked, but looked in vain, fora 
final caufe. What could be the intention of creating reptiles, both 
abhorrent to the fight, and, by their bites or ftings, fatal to men and 
other animals, I cannot even form a conjecture. Their poifon, it 
has been faid, is given to them as a perfonal proteCtion. That I 
deny; for, even of the /erpent tribes, though the form of their bo- 
dies, and their mode of life be nearly the fame, not one in ten of 
them are provided with this fuppofed defence. A man, when walk- 
ing, either for health or amufement, on a grafly turf, accidentally 
tramples upon a viper; the abominable reptile bites him, inflils a 
poifon into the wound, and, if proper remedies are not timely ap- 
plied, a cruel and inevitable death is the confequence. He will be 
more than an intelligent man who can demontftrate a_fina/, or, which 
is the fame thing, a good caufe, for fuch a confeguence. Serpents 
have, in all ages and countries, had the reputation of extraordinary 


fagacity, 
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fagacity, or rather cunning, for what reafon I could never difcover. 
Their afpe&t, their movements, the idea of their venom, in a word, 
their whole frame, excite horror, When thefe circumftances are 
taken into confideration, what, in the name of wonder, fhould have 
induced Moses to reprefent this vile, this abhorrent animal, as a 
proper object of ¢emptation to what, we muft fuppofe, to have been 
the fineft woman that ever exifted? Yet fuch things are ! 


Conclufion of the PHitosopuy or Narurau fisrory. 


I HAVE now finifhed my original plan; with what fuccefs I 
know not. I fhall only fay, what every intelligent reader will eafi- 
ly perceive, that my labours have been great. Before I began the 
work, had I known the numerous authors which it was neceffa- 
ry to perufe and confult, I fhould probably have fhrunk back, 
and given up the attempt as impracticable, efpecially for a man fo 
early engaged in the bufinefs of life, and the cares refulting from a 
family of no lefs than ¢hirteen children, nzve of whom are ftill in 


life. 


In the firft and fecond volumes, I have endeavoured to unfold 
the general as well as diftinctive properties of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms. Occafionally, I have done more. I have fome- 
times given pretty full characters both of the figure, difpofitions, 
and manners of animals. In thefe defcriptive difcurfions, Man 
has not been neglected. Being the principal animal in this planet, 
he, of courfe, deferved particular attention, and it has not been 

Vor. Il. 3 P " with-held. 
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with-held. The varieties of the human fpecies, in every region of 
the globe, have been collected and defcribed from the moft authen- 
tic refources both antient and modern. Even in the moft unculti- 
vated, and, to us, deplorable fituation of the human race, evident 
traces of goodnefs, of genius, and of heroifm, are to be found. 
Thefe amiable qualities, it muft be confefled, are too often fullied 
by cruelty, irrafcible paffions, and every fpecies of vice. But 
thefe qualities are univerfal, in whatever fituation men, whether in 
a civilized or barbarous ftate, are placed. The ftrangeft and moft 
unaccountable part of the hiftory of mankind is that of their eating 
one another; and yet, from the numerous evidences I have pro- 
duced, it is impoffible not to give credit to the thocking fa&. The 
reality of human facrifices is equally certain as the exiftence of can- 
nibals. The diverfity of difpofitions, the verfatility of genius, the 
great differences of tafte and of purfuits, are ftrong characters of 
Man, and diftinguifh him eminently from all the other inhabitants 


of this earth. 
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Abraham offering up Haac, 323. 

Abfurdities in Pliny, 20. 

Abyfiinians. See Ethiopians, &c. 207. 

Achen, natives of, refemble the Tartars and Chinefe, 176. 

Acridophagi, or locuft eaters, a race of men on the frontiers of the defert of Ethiopia, 
black, meagre, of {mall ftature, but very nimble, 208. Strange effects of this f{pecies 
of nourifhment, ibid. 

Adolphus (Guftavus) wifhed to embody a regiment of Laplanders, but pave up the 
attempt, 160. 

Aelian, an account of, 21. His work intituled, Of the Nature of Animals. His fa 
vourite aim, to roufe the fentiments and enforce the practice of genuine morality, 22. 
He feldom takes notice of external form; but confines himfelf to mental charatter 
and difpofitions, with unconnected anecdotes of animals, 23. 

Ativity one of the fources of animal happinefs, 458. 

Aldrovandus Ulyffes, phyfician at Bononia, died about the end of the 16th century ;— 
wrote 12 folio volumes. His arrangement, 31,—35. 

Alexander the Great, encomium on, 13. 

Amfterdam, ifland of, places of worfhip erected on artificial oblong mounts 11 feet 
high, inclofed with a parapet of ftone 3 feet high. Temple 20 feet long, 14 or 16 
broad. Worthip performed at the diftance of 50 or 60 yards from it, 304. Thefe 
places of worfhip are frequent, being difperfed over the whole ifland ;—level road 

3P2 16 
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16 feet broad, with many others interfecting it, and terminating in it ;—om each fide 
fenced with reeds, and fhaded with fruit-trees. Not an inch of wafte ground. Na- 
tives polite and obliging, 305. Mode of falutation, touching of nofes, ibid. Mode 
of accepting any thing, applying it to their head. Weapons formidable. Peculiar: 
cu(tom of cutting off the little finger of one or both hands. Government fimilar to 
that of Otaheite, 406. See Friendly Iflands. 

Andrii. See Generation. 

Andry (Mr) 105. 

Angola, Negroes of, emit, when heated, a {mell fo rank and offenfive, that it infects 
the place through which they pafs for more than a quarter of an hour, 217. Ani- 
mals about to fleep chufe a certain pofition of body, 4o1. 

Apollonius’s authority that mufic cured epilepfies, &c. 471. 

Arabs, 194,—190. 

Aracan, inhabitants of, admire large flat foreheads, 175. Eat, without reluctance, 
putrified fifth, flefh, mice, rats, and ferpents, ibid. 

Arada coaft, natives of, prefer dog’s flefh as the niceft delicacy, 215. Are the beft 
cultivators of the ground, 218. 

Argenfola’s account of the Papous, 183. : > 

Ariftotle, encomium on, 10. His method of arrangement, 11. Contents of his books 
of natural hiftory, ibid. & 12 His object, to reduce natural knowledge into {cien- 
tific form. ‘The amazing extent and fuccefs of his labours, 14. His book confifts 
of philofophical diflertations on the ftructure, manners, and difpofitions of animated 
beings, 16. 

Arrouaguas milder than the Caribbees, 233. May be employed in hunting and fith- 
ing, ibid, 

Artedi, (Petrus) a Swede and fellow ftudent of Linnaeus, who publifhed, at Leyden, 
in 1738, his pofthumous papers on fifhes, 48. His arrangement, 4g. 

Afs fleeps lefs than the horfe, 402. 

Afiiniboils large, robuft, and well proportioned ;—fwarthy ;—fcarcely any hair on their 
bodies ;—flcet and mdefatigable, bold and hardy, like the oriental Tartars, 230. 

Auguftus Caefar facrificed at the altar erected to Julius, his uncle, goo fenators and 
knights, who had efpoufed the part of ‘Antony, 332 

Authority of great names a cloak for indolence, weaknefs, and credulity, 1 50. 

Authors who have treated of Natural Hiftory- Ariftotle, Pliny, /Ehan, Oppian, Gef- 
ner, Wotton, Belonius, Rondeletius, Salvianus, Aldrovandus, Jon{ton, Willoughby, 
Ray, Artedi, Klein, Linnaeus, Buffon and Daubenton, Briffon, Pennant, &c. 


~ 
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Baboons, apes, and monkeys, robbing orchards or corn-fields, appoint a fentinel, who 
gives the alarm by a fhriek, 425. 

Badgers fleep the whole night and three-fourths of the day, 402. Are fubjeét to a 
lethargic or benumbed {tate during the winter, ibid. Much fleep makes them very 
fat, though they eat little, ibid. 

Bali, inhabitants, an account of, 179 ;—-by Mandelflo and others, ibid. 

Bambara Negroes ftout, but all thieves, 217. 

Banda iflands, inhabitants of, noted for longevity. Men cf, indolent; the women la- 
borious, 179. 

Ba:: sns will not eat any thing that has been animated ;—deprive nothing of life ;— 
pcvent, as far as lies in their power, thofe that would, 188. 

Barbiry, inhabitants of the mountains white, of the plains and fea coafts brown and 
tawny, 198, 1y9. 

Ba.avia, unhealthy ftate of its capital, 293. See Java. 

Ba s fleep during the winter, qgo7. Fix themfelves by their feet, ibid. 

Bear may be kept awake during the winter, by keeping him in a due temperature, and 
fupplying him with food, 407. 

Bedas, in the north of Ceylon, inhabit only a fmall diftri€t. Complexion fair, fome- 
times red. Their languaye differs from thofe peculiar to India. ‘Their fole arms 
bows and arrows. Do not drefs their meat, but feafon it with honey, 189. Seem 
to be of European extraction, igo. 

Becs, language of, 433. 

Being, or body, uo one with qualities and powers entirely peculiar to itfelf, 3. 

Belonius (Petrus) publifhed, in 1552 at Paris, a vol. De Aquatilibus, under which clafs 
he includes amphibious animals. His method. In 1555, he publifhed another vol. 
upon birds. Method of arrangement, 28. : 

Bengal, the natives of, ‘more yellow than the Moguls, 187. Women of, lafcivious, 
‘bid. Beautiful and handfome. Muld in difpofition. A trade in flaves, male and 
female, carried on, ibid. 

Birds, account of, by Ariftotle, 1 1.—Wotton, 26.—Belonius, 28.—Aldrovandus, 32.— 
Jonfton, 35-— Willoughby, 36.—Ray, 44.—Klein, 51.—Buffon, 67. Birds inter- 
mix more frequently than quadruped>,—are more libidinous,—more prolific, 68 ; 

Harvey remarks, that the fituation of the anus and 

vulva 


Briffon, 69.3 Pennant, 74. 
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vulva is different in birds from what it is in other animals, that it is the reverfe, Be ; 
-procefs in the hatching of eggs, 86. Hybrid birds prolific, 146. Birds fleep with 
their head under one wing, 402. None but the fwallow and cuckoo fuppofed to 
fleep all winter, 405. Bats do, 407. Males more loquacious than females, 437. 
Exception, ibid. Final caufe, 438. Birds of every fpecies have a language, and 
peculiar modulations of voice expreffive of love, pain, anxiety, &c. Some confined 
to individuals of the fame fpecies; others perfectly underftood even by different 
genera and orders of birds, 426. Utter a peculiar cry upon the appearance of car- 
nivorous animals, 427. The language of fome fpecies is copious and fluent, of others 
more limited, ibid. No bird mute, ibid. Of owls exprefive, 428. Eagle kind 
fhrill and piercing, ibid. Raven’s croak and folemn note, ibid. Crow, ibid. Rooks 
attempt to fing, ibid. Parrot kind, facility and extent of their modulations, ibid. 
Pigeon, woodpecker, fern owl, pafferes, and fwallow. Gregarious and aquatic birds 
noify and loquacious, ibid. Birds of the fineft plumage have fometimes the moft 
harfh and difagreeable notes, 429. 

Blacklock’s (Dr) account of the difference between his perception of perfons and ob- 
jects when awake, and when dreaming, 398, 399. Had no recollection of ever 
having feen light, ibid. He recognifed perfons by hearing them f{peak, by feeling 
their head and fhoulders, or by hearing them breathe, ibid. 

Bolabola, a South Sea ifland, 274. 

Body, or being, no one with qualities and powers entirely peculiar to itfelf, 3. 

Bonnet’s theory of generation, 117. His experiments on the fe€tion ‘and reproduétion 
of the parts of earth worms, 123,—125. On frefh water worms, 125, 126. 

Boo (Lee) from Pelew. See Lee Boo. 

Borandians, 158. See Varieties, xc. Have no fimilarity to the Ruffians, 163. 

Borneo inhabitants, an account of, 179. 

Bory (M. de) attefts that a fhe mule brought forth a foal, 143. 

Botany Bay. See New Holland. 

Bourguet. See Generation, 103. 

Boxing and wreftling, amufements in the South Sea Iflands, 314. 

Branches of trees, green, in the South Sea iflands, a kind of flag of truce, 314. 

Brafilian flaves fubmit to any labour except cultivating the ground, 234. Savages of 
Brazil of the fame fize, but ftronger and more agile than the Europeans. Fewer 
difeafes. Live longer. Their colour a mixture of red and brown. Hair black, 
feldom grows hoary. Pull the hair of their beards and eye-brows. Pierce their 
under lip to admit an ornament, 238. Flatten the nofes of their children. Go 
naked, ibid. Civilized by miffionaries, ibid. 

Bread 


One 
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Bread of the Laplanders, pounded fifh-bones, with the tender bark of the birch or 
pine, 161. 

Bread-fruit, defcription of, 241. 

Briffon, 1756,—1760. Synopfis of quadrupeds, cetaceous animals, and birds. His ar- 
rangement, 70, ingenious, but confined. His defcriptions clear, concife, and pointed. 

Brute animals, their condition with regard to pleafure and pain, 456. Have no idea of 
futurity, 457. Are exempt from the tortures of imagination, if deprived of its plea- 
fures, ibid. 

Buffon, vol. 1. 1749) p. §9. His method, 61.;—inconfiftency, 63, 64. His method 
of claffification founded upon a local idea, 65. Pennant’s Synopfis begun as an 
index to Buffon’s voluminous hiftory, ibid. Buffon falls into the fame miftake for 
which he cenfures Aldrovandus—z27 vols. 4to, unfinifhed. Daubenton’s accurate 
defcriptions, 67. Buffon diffufe, yet elegant and entertaining ;—of great learning, 
much candour, and deep refearch, 69. His theory of generation, 110,—-117. His 
account of the Negroes, 219. Tells us that dreams are produced independent of 
mind, 40r. 

Bufinefs a fource of pains and pleafures, 454. 

Butterflies, parts of generation in the various kinds extremely fimilar, 153. Great 
prolific powers, ibid. Different kinds may probably unite, ibid. Propofed experi- 
ment on the fubject, ibid. Coition debilitates and quickly kills butterflies ; but, 
when confined, and prevented from mutual embraces, they preferve both their exe 
iftence and vigour for five or fix months, 155. 

Byron (Commodore) his account of the Patagonians, 353. Wild appearance, between 
fix and feven feet high, ibid. 


Cc 


Caelius Aurelianus’s defcription of canine madnefs, 473. 

Caffres. See Hottentots. 

Cafparia contains. See page 209. 

Calicut, Naires, or nobles of, whofe fole profeffion is arms $—handfome and comely ;— 
of an olive colour ;—tall, hardy, brave, and dexterous ;—Iengthen their ears to their 
fhoulders ;—have each anly one wife ;—but the wives have as many hufbands as 
they choofe ;—this privilege confined to ladies of rank among them, 188, Common 
people fmaller and worfe {haped than the nobles; thick legeed, ibid. 

Calmuc. See Tartars. : 

Cambaia, inhabitants of, afh-coloured, 190. 

Camel, 
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Camel, about to fleep, places his head between his fore feet, qo1. Language of, 407. 
Delighted with fongs, ibid. 

Canary Iflands, inhabitants of, not Negroes, 210. 

Canine Madnefs, 471, 2, 3. Remarks on, 471. Cure of, 477. 

Cannibals, or eaters of human fiefh, proved to exift ;—inftances of the praiifee, 307. 
Proofs of its exiftence in former times, 310. &c, And in different countries, even 
among Greeks, Romans, &c. 

Cantharides, an antidote againft canine madnefs, 476. 

Cape of Good Hope, defcription of, 299. Inhabitants, though fprung of blacks, are 
the faireft people of Africa, 226. Cape Country naked and defolate. Market fupplied 
from a diftance of goo miles. Wood from Batavia. Few inhabitants, 300. Women 
handfome, excellent mothers and miftrefles of families. Original natives of the 
Cape. See Hortentots. Their hair curls in ringlets. Drefs, a fheep-fkin thrown 
over their fhoulders. The men wear a fmall pouch on the middle of the waift. 
Women, a broad leather flap, adorned with beads and fmall pieces of copper: Both 
men and women wear necklaces, and fometimes bracelets of beads; the women wear 
rings of hard leather round their ankles to defend them from the thorns. A godeft, 
and even fhy, people ; in fpeaking, cluck to divide their fentences. Different tribes 
of them have different cuftoms . All peaceable and friendly, except the Bofchmen, 
who live by theft and plunder, 302. Ufe lancer, bows, and arrows, dipt in poifon. 
Throw ftones to hit a dollar, repeatedly, at the diltauce of a hundred paces. To de- 
fend themfelves againft cuefe free boutcrs, the other natives train bulls, and place 

* them as guards round their towns during the night. ‘The chiefs of the Hottentots 
drefs in the fkins of lions, tygers, and zebras. Cuttom of anointing with freth greafe. 
Marriage ceremony, 303. Feinales have two {kinny appendages refembling the teats 
of a cow, which have been much magnified, 304. 

Cape de Verd Iflands, inhabitants of, mulattoes from the Portuguefe fettlers and native 
Negroes, 211. 

Cape de Verd coaft Negroes, 212. 

Caribbees, tall, of an agreeable afpect, fmall black eyes, long {mooth black hair, olive 
colour, 233. Can never be reconciled to labour, ibid. Females modeft, wear aprons 
and light bufkins, 234. 

Carthaginians offered human facrifices, 325. And eat dogs, ibid. 

Cathmire, inhabitants of, famous for their beauty, 200. 

Cats, fleep light in general; but fometimes more profoundly than moft other animals, 
402. Language more limited than that of the dog, 423. In the feafon of 

love 


love the female goes in queft of the male ;—her cry for admittance, when barred-out, 
fimilar to that fhe utters when defirous of food, ibid. 

Caufes. See Final. Why the vulgar are as happy as the learned, - Why mad 
people have fo great muftular ftrength, 474. 

Celfus prefcribes the cold bath for hydrophobia, 478. 

Centipes, or Scolapendra, of the Eaft Indies, poifonous, 463. Aperture in its forceps, 
ibid. 

Ceylon, inhabitants of, refemble thofe ‘of the Malabar coalt ;—ears hanging down ;— 
afpeét mild ;—~go almoft naked.: See Bedas, 189. Alert, dexterous, and lively, 
ibid. Go almoft naked, ibid. 

Chacrelas, in Java, white and fair, with weak eyes that cannot bear the rays of the fun, 
178. 

Chardin’s account of the Chinefe, 169. 

Charlevoix, charaéters of the negroes, 217-—~218. 

Charming, a carmine.—Nihil hic nif carmina defunt. Virg. 470. 

Chaftity and modefty almoft unknown in a ftate of uncultivated nature, 320. 

Chicken, one of four or five days old, is able to exprefs founds of complacency, of dif- 
approbation, or of a fenfe of danger, 430. 

Children, fources of exquifite pleafure, or pain, to their parents, 454. 

Chili, natives in colour refemble reddifh copper, middle fize, large chefts, thick limbs, 
{mall eyes, long ears, black hair, wear no clothes, but a fkin thrown over their 
fhoulders, 239. 

Chinefe, refemble the Tartars in their perfons, but are diffimilar in their manners, 167. 
Perhaps the fame race, modified by a different government ; are effeminate, peaceable, 
indolent, fubmiffive, fuperftitious, ceremonious, and parafitical, 167. Hugon’s ac- 
count of, 168. Dampier’s, ibid. See alfo Sir George Staunton’s. Palafoxe’s, 169. 
Broad faces, {mall eyes, and hardly any beard ;—thofe of Canton, and the fouthern 
provinces, fwarthy ;—of the interior, white. Chardin’s account of them, ibid. Eat 
their victuals with fmall fticks, 171. Their women have exceffively {mall feet, ibid. 

Cholula, in Mexico, human victims offered there, 330. 

Chriftianity blended with fome remains of Paganifm, 348. 

Cimbri offered human facrifices, 327. 

Circaffia, inhabitants extremely fair and beautiful, 201 

Civilization promoted by population, 232. 


Claffical learning abufed, 448. 
Climate, influence of, between 18°. N. and 18°.S. The inhabitants of Africa, excepting 
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thofe of Abyffinia, are black ;—between the 18th and 20th degree the inhabitants ceafe 
to be negroes ;—between the 2oth and 35th degree of north latitude, the inhabitants 
are brown or tawny ; but pretty handfome and comely. In more temperate climates, 
live the faireft and handfomeft people on the globe, 200. The Hottentots, though 
{fprung from blacks, are the faireft people in Africa, becaufe they inhabit the coldeft 
part of that continent, 226. 

Cochin China, the inhabitants of, though more fouthernly, are more ugly than the 
Chinefe, 172. The monarch abfolute, rich, &c. The inhabitants brave, active, and 
induftrious ; though poor and ignorant, lovers of truth, polite to ftrangers and to 
each other, ibid. Women fair and beautiful :—have no idea of modefty ;—when 
convicted of infidelity expofed to enraged elephants. Religion the fame with that of 
the Chinefe. The inhabitants read Chinefe books. Their country confifts of ridges 
or chains of mountains. The intermediate vallies well cultivated, 173. Many woods 
and wild beafts. Gold mines frequent, but much neglected. See Rochon’s Voyage 
to Madagafcar and the Eaft Indies, ibid. 

Cock, his extent of language, generofity, gallantry, warning-voice, love-fpeeches, terms 
of challenge and defiance, crowing, &c. 431. 

Cold, the caufe of the hybernation of animals, 408. And in fome the exclufion of the 
external air, 412. 

Colour of mankind darkeft in the torrid zone and polar regions, faireft in the more tem- 
perate and cold climates, pa/iim. 

Comania, women of, extremely handfome, 201. Preferve the frefhnefs of their com- 
plexion till the age of 45 or 50, 202. Singular mode of repudiation, ibid. 

Condamine, voyage de la, 237. 

Confufion in Pliny, 21. 

Congo, negroes of, lefs black than thofe of Senegal ;—fome of them have red hair ; 
fome brown eyes; fome green, 216. Of {mall ftature, excellent fifhers, but much 
addiéted to defertion, 218. 

Coreal, le Voyage de, 232. 

Cortes, cut off fifty heads, 329. 

Crow, amorous cry of, fomewhat ridiculous, 428. 

Cruftaceous animals, viz. crabs, lobfters, &c. 76. 

Cultivated minds experience more exquifite pleafure and more acute pain than others, 


454. 
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Daleppatius. See Generation. 

Dampier’s account of the Chinefe on the Ifland of St John, 168. Of the Tonquinede, 
173- Of the inhabitants of Malacca and Sumatra, 176. Of the Nicobar Iflands, 177. 
Of Mindanao, 180. . Of New Guinea, 133—134. Of New Holland, 18s. 

Danes, robuft and tall, of a florid complexion ;—women fair, handfome, and very pro- 
lific, 206. Offered human facrifices in antient times, 332. 

Dara, women frefh coloured and beautiful, 199. 

Daubenton, the affociate of Buffon in his voluminous work. See Buffon. 

Deity, the idea of, univerfal, 347. In a dreary frozen region regarded as cruel and 
unpropitious ;—in mild and warm climates, as mild and benign, ibid. Sicknefs, mif- 
fortune, and calamity, fuggeft the idea of bad as well as of good divinities ;—the idea 
of good and bad fpirits univerfal, 348. 

Dictionaries, imperfection and abfurdities of, 451. 

Diuretics ufeful as an antidote againft canine madnefs, 476. . 

Dogs bark in their fleep, gor. Talents, language, &c. 421. Mad, 471-472. 

Domeftic animals often miferable, 457. 

Dormoufe, garden and fat fquirrel, are of the fame temperature with the external air, 


408. 
Dramatic entertainments not unfrequent in many of the detached iflands fcattered over 


the great Pacific Ocean, 313. 

Dreaming, theory of, 365—366. Imagination active ;—freed from every check, 
roams at large, and produces a belief of the real exiftence of imaginary objects ;—rea- 
fon being fufpended by fleep, ibid. Its final caufe ;—a fource of happinefs ;—objection ; 
—anfwer ;—difagreeable drcams tend to remove their caufes ;—imaginary fcenes and 
fituations contemplated, whether afleep or awake, have a tendency to exercife, and, 
confequently, to ftrengthen virtuc, 372-373. Advantage to be derived from 
dreams, to warn us of our moft predominant paffion, 375. A nocturnal regifter, 
376. Specimen, 377-—-378—379- Ominous dreams confidered, 381. Perhaps 
fortuitous, and totally independent of fupernatural impulfe, 383. Dr Blacklock’s 
perception of perfons and objects more vivid in a dream than when awake, 398. 
Other animals befide man dream, 401. 

Drink of the Laplanders whale oil or water, with an infufion of juniper berries, 161. 
Of the Tartars milk, and the blood of horfes. Of the antient Scythians, the blood of 
their enemies, &c. Of the Ethiopians, an acid beverage of tamarinds and water, 207. 


3Q2 Duck- 
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Duck-kind, the voices of the male and female remarkably different ; the former feeble 


and inward ; the latter loud and fonorous, 429. 


Duverney (M.) fupports the egg fyftem of generation, 109. 


E 


Eagle-kind, their notes fhrill and piercing ;—in the feafon of love much diverfified, 
428. 

Education, prepofterous methed of, 446—447- 

Egyptians, of an olive colour, 197. Idle and cowardly, ibid. 

Elegance neceffary to {cience, 43. 

Elephant, language of, 414. Other particulars of the hiftory of that wonderful animal, 
ibid. and 415. Learns the meaning of words, and underftands what is faid to him ;— 
remarkable ftory of one, 116. 

Efquimaux, 158. See Varieties, &c. 

Ethiopians, brown or olive, tall, have regular features, fine eyes, well proportioned 
nofes, thin lips, and white teeth ;—are a half polifhed people ;—wear garments of filk 
er cotton ;—confider raw fiefh as the greateft delicacy ;—have vines, but make no 
wine ;—-drink an acid beverage of tamarinds and water ;—require feveral days to finifh 
a common letter, 207. 

Eunuchs, many made in Bengal ; fome by total amputation, others by privation of the 
teftes, 187. 

Exertion, productive of pleafure, vigour, and health, 458. 


F 


Feeling (nicer) neceffary to the formation of tafte, 42. 

Final caufes of loquacity in human females, 440. Of reftleffnefs in children, 446. Of 
the poifon of ferpents, 481. 

Finlanders, mufcular and flefhy ;—eyes a deep yellow, 205. 

Fifhes, authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, Pliny, A‘lian, Oppian, Gefner, Wotton, 
Belonius, Rondeletius, Salwanus, Aldrovandus, Johnfon, Willoughby, Ray, Artedi, 
Klein, Pennant, 10-78. Language of, 431. Poffefs organs of hearing, 432. 

Florida, inhabitants of, more tawny than thofe of Canada ;—olive colour ;—women 
tall; active, 232. Offered human facrifices, 328. 

Fly. The houfe-fly may be kept awake, alert, and chearful, through the whole year, 
407- Language of, 434. Poifoned by the fpider, inftantly dies, 463. 


Fontana, 
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Fontana-afferts, that animal poifon, taken into the ftomach, is hurtful ;—Redi, that it 

' Js not, 461. ‘ 

Food of the human race, vegetables and animals y—of the jabieiaill locufis, 208. 
&c. ;—-where precarious, the animal is capable of long abftinence, 457. 

Forfar (at) a fhe mule had a foal, 144. 

Formofa, its inhabitants have no refemblance to their neighbours the Chinefe, 181. The 
women are not permitted to be mothers before the age of 35, ibid. ss 
Foulies, on both fides of the Senegal, form a fhade between the Moors and Negroesj-— 

follow the religion of Mahomet, and are hofpitable, 211. 
Fox, quick fenfes, delicate fentiments, extenfive language, compared to the wolf; raifes 


4 


his voice fimilar to the cry of a peacock, 422. 

Frezier’s account of Chili, 239—240. 

Friendly Iflands, Amfterdam, Middleburgh, &c. in the South Sea ;—cuftoms there, 
314. Cut off the little finger as an offering in great diftrefs, ibid. 

Frogs, mixtures of, may produce varieties, 151, Dormant in winter, 411. ss 


ment on, by Dr Monro, tbid. 
Funeral rites of Otaheite, 245. 


Galen, quoted 470, et a/zbt. 

Gander. See Goole, 429. 

Gauls offered human facrifices, 237. Manner of doing fo, ibid. In the time of Jufti-- 
nian, after the Chriftian religion was introduced among them, 332. 

Gemelli Carreri, an Italian who compofed a voluminous ‘work of imaginary travels, 180. 

Genera, the individuals included in a genus, ought not only to poffefs the general pro- 
perties of the clafs, but alfoa family character and likenefs, 5. 

Generation, theory of, accorling to Hippocrates, 79. See Theory. According to 
Ariftotle, 81. To Aquapendente, 82. To Harvey, 83. Procefs of, in the hatch- 
ing of eggs, 86, and 87. Indeer, 88, and 89. Obfervations of Malpighius on, 
go. Of De Graaf on rabbits, 93.—96. Of Valifnieri on the fow, 98 ;—the Cow ;— 
the fhe-afs, 100. Wolves, dogs, and foxes, ib, Women, 1oi—102. How eggs 
give place to worms in fpermatic fluids. New or vermicular theory of “generation. 
Innumerable animalcules difcovered by Leuwerhoek in the feminal ‘Build, 103. 


None in females, ibid.. Fifty thoufand of them not equal in bulk to P prain of 
’ bt ar i ! 
fand, , 
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fand, 104. ‘Travel four or five inches in half an hour, ibid. Daleppatius, ibid. 
M. Andry’s obfervations, 105. Both theories combated by Buffon, 106. Objec- 
tions to the egg fyftem by M. Mery, 108. Egg fyftem fupported by Duverney and 
Littre, 109. Experiment by Nuek inconclufive, 1og—110. Buffon’s theory of 
organic germs, 110——-117. Bonnet’s, ibid. Examples of multiplication without the 
intervention of fexes, vol. i. page 30. Inferior animals have the power of repro- 
ducing mutilated parts, 123. Generation ftill a myftery, 129. Abfurdities of the 
vermicular theory, 131. Buffon’s living organic particles liable to fimilar objections, 
132. Effects of imagination on pregnant animals, 133. Of fympathy, 134. Of 
fear or defire, 135—140. Mules generally unprolific, 141. Buffon has rendered 
their fertility probable, 142. 

Georgia, famous for beautiful women, 200. 

Germans and Celts offered human facrifices, and feafted on the flefh of the victims. 
Their fupreme god, or one of the higheft order, was always honoured with the facri- 
fice of an only fon, 330. ‘To Mercury, 332. 

Gefner (Conrad). His natural hiftory of animals, a prolix compilation, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, 4 vols. folio, publifhed 1551,—1558, 24. 

Goa, natives of, olive coloured, 190. Goa, an opulent commercial city, ror. 

Goat fucker, or fern owl, ferenades his mate, 428. 

Goat fuperior to the fheep in mental powers, 420. Fond of carefles, 421. Capable of 
attachment ;—underftands, when domefticated, what is faid to him ;—has founds ex- 
preflive of his feelings ;—frolicfome ; feldom ferioufly mifchievous, ibidem. 

Goofe, her voice founds fomewhat like a trumpet, ;— Jem, hiffes like a ferpent, 429. 

Goree Negroes, 214. Black, but handfome ;—food, fifhes and millet, ibid. Drefs, a 
cotton cloth from the waift to the middle of the thigh, ibid. 

Goths, tall ;-—~hair white as filver ;—eyes bluifh, 205. 

Graaf (De). See Generation. 

Grafshopper, a fpecies of ventriloquift, 433. 

Greeks efteem large eyes and elevated eye-brows as great points of beauty, 204.— 
Offered human vidtims to Saturn, 326. Even in the days of Plato, 331. 

Greenlanders, 158. See Varieties, &c. Paint their faces blue and yellow, and wear 
pendants in their cars, 161. Offer their wives and daughters, &c. ibid. Bathe pro- 
mifcuonfly, ibid. Are idolaters, ibid. Differ from the favages in Canada, 163. 

Gunden, on thé frontiers of Senegal, the natives black, 199. 

Guan, one of the Mariana or Ladrone Iflands ;—inhabitants feven feet high, 182. 

Guinea, inhabitants of ugly, emit an intolerable odour, 209. Paint their bodies red 


and 
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and other colours ;——paint a ring round their eyes, and different ftreaks on their faces ; 
wear an apron made of the bark of trees, covered with the fkin of an ape, to which 
they fix little bells ;—lie upon ruth mats ;—eat fi(h or flefh, yams and bananas ;— 
feldom arrive at old age, 214—215. Of limited capacity ;—tolerable mimics, very 
cunning; will not reveal a {ecret; gentle, humane, faithful, and brave, 218. 

Guinea (New) account of its inhabitants, 183. See New Guinea. 

Guftavus, 160. See Adolphus. 

Guzaret, natives of, yellow, 190. More or lefs tawny according to the climate in which 
they live. 


H 


Hamfters or German marmots, 40g. Strte of hybernation, ibid. To render them 
torpid, they muft be cacluded from all communication with the external air, 410. 
Manner of their awakin,, ibid. 

Hartfaeker. See Generation. 

Harvey. See Generation. 

Happinefs, arifing from the cultivation of the mind, counterbalanced by painful fenfa» 
tions, 453. 

Hedgehog dormant during winter, 411. Experiment on, by Dr Monro, ibid. 

Height. Mean height of the human fpecies five feet, 240. 

Hen, her language, variety of language, maternal affectlon, courage, &c. 430. 

Hippocrates. See Generation. 

Hittorical compofitions of the antients afford the fineft topics for enforcing duty, feel- 
ing, patriotifm, liberty, &c. 447. 

Holland, New, or New South Wales, an account of its inhabitants, 184, 185. ‘Tall, 
flender, black {kin, crifped hair, ill eyed, ugly, and difgufting, ibid. Wear no cloth- 
ing. Carve upon trees and rocks reprefentations of animals, fhields, weapons, &c. 
ibid. Bold and hoftile, 283, 284. The fhores abound with fifth of various kinds, 
incredible numbers of green turtle, and oyfters of different {pecies, 285. The mha- 

. bitants of New Holland bear no proportion to the extent of territory; greateft party, 
14 or 15 men, 285. Middle fizc, well made, active, nimble, and vigorous; voices 
foft and effeminate; colour chocolate; features not difagreeable; teeth white; hair 
long and black; not infefted with vermin. Ornament, a bone through the middle 
cartilage of the nofe as thick as a man’s finger, and fix inches long. Necklaces of 
fhells A fmall firing of plaited human hair round the waift. Paint. Have no. 

fixed 
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fixed habitation, 286. Hovels. Food—fith, the Kanguros, birds, yams, and fruits. 
Have no nets. Catch fifth by ftriking, and with hook and line, 287. Weapons— 
fpears and lances; fome with four-barbed prongs, ibid. Canoes of bark; carry four 


perfons, 288. 
Hooke defcrihes the fting of bees, wafps, &c. 466. 
Horfe lies not above two or three hours at atime. Seldom fleeps more than three or 


four in twenty-four hours. Some fleep ftanding, 4o2. Language of ; five {pecies of 
meighing. Underftands words, 417. Horfes arrange themfelves under a chief, 418, 
419. 

Hottentats. See Caffres, 209. Nafty, but jealous of their liberty, 220. Different 
accounts of them, ibid. Natural apron of the women hanging down to the middle 
of the thigh, 221. Men half eunuchs by art, 222. Mode of deprivation, ibid. 

Houfe fly. See fly. May be kept all winter, 407. 

Huaheme, an ifland in the South Sea. Natives taller and ftouter than thofe of QOta- 
heite. Women fairer and handfomer. Singular coffer, &c. 271. 

Hudfon’s Bay favages finall, ill made, and ugly, 230. 

Hugon’s account of the Chinefe, 168. 

Human nature ftill and every where the fame, 347. 

Human facrifices, 320. Frequent in Otaheite, 321. The practice not confined to 
Otaheite; extends over a great number, perhaps the whole, of the South Sea iflands. 
Inftance of Tongabatoo 50 fkulls, ibid. In the {pace of ten days another, 322. 
More frequent in the Sandwich iflands than any other. Ten human vktims deftined 
to faffer on the death of a chief, ibid. In antient times the practice yniverfal in 
Europe. Abraham offering Ifaac, 323. Prohibition in Scripture, 324. Other in- 
ftances in the facred writings, ibid. The fame practice prevalent among the Cartha- 
sinians in the days of ‘Tiberius Caefar, 325. Themiftocles facrifced three boys to 
Bacchus, ibid. The Scythians facrificed one out of every hundred prifoners to Mars, 
and drank their blood, ibid. Scalped the flain, 326. Contracting parties mutually 
drank each other’s blood mixed with wine, ibid. Julius Caefar facrificed two young 
men in the Campus Martius; Greeks to Saturn, Gauls, &«. ibid. Rome, Anno 
Urbis 657, prohibited the practice. Druids, 327. Gauls, ibid. Human vidims 
facrificed in Mexico, 328. 

Human fpecies, mean height of, five feet, 240. Two divifions of, frgm character, in 
the South Sea iflands, the friendly, generous, and hofpitable; and the barbarous, 
brutal, and hoftile, 241. Poflefs three kinds of language, 437. Camparifon of, jbid. 

tlydrophobia, or dread of water, 471. Cafe of, 472. Cyred by the cold both, 478. 

IJ 
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Jalofts are Negroes between the Senegal and Gambia. Exceedingly black, handfome, 
and of good ftature. Have the fame ideas of beauty as the Europeans, colour ex- 
cepted. With them a gloffy black is the indifpenfible bafis, 212. 

Japancfe fimilar to the Chinefe, but darker'in colour, hau ghty, warlike, civil and obliging, 
vain and inconftant, yet fupport, with incredible patience, the hurdihips incident to 
human nature, 170. Like the Chinefe, eat their victuals with {mall flicks. Are 
laborious and fkilful artificers, 171. Their women, like thofe of China, have ex- 
ceffively {mall feet, ibid. 

Java, inhabitants of, ditkerent from thofe of Malacca and Sumatra. Refemble the 
Chinefe, except in colour, red mingled with black, 177. Refemble the inhabitants 
of Brazil, ibid. Chacrelas in Java a diftinét race, 178. Natives of Java have not 
the leaft colour in the cheeks of either fex. Miferable. Might be made a delightful 
refidence, 294. Running a muck, 295. Religion of the Javenefe. Propitiate the 
evil being, whom they denominate Satan, by mest, money, &c. Believe women fre- 
quently bring forth crocodiles as twin-brothers to their fons. Put victuals into the 
river for their amphibious relations, 296. Periodical ceremony in honour of croco- 
diles, 297. Chinefe numerous in Java as artificers and cultivators. Their induftry 
laudable ; but their fole principle is the love of gain, ibid. In manners obfequious ; 
in drefs extremely clean. Lafily fatisfied with food. Eat every thing animal or 
vegetable, 298. Burial and funeral ceremonies, ibid. The flaves in Java are pro- 
cured from the other eaftern iflands. Have the vices of other flaves. Are under 
the dominion of their owners for any punifhment they may chufc to inflict fhort of 
death, 299. 

Jeffo to the north of Japan. ‘The inhabitants a profs and brutal race, totally difterent 
from thofe of China and Japan; indolent and ilovenly. Live on the oil and blubber 
of whales. ‘Their children go naked. ‘Their women paint their lips and eye-brows 
blue. Refemble the Samoicdes or northern Tartars, 171. 

Imagination, fuppofed effe€ls of, on pregnant animals. Endeavours to complete any 
{cene or fet of ideas about which the mind may be occupied, 365. Circumftances 
or fituations that weaken our reafoning or reflective powers, or prevent external im- 
preffions, give force and activity to imagination, ibid. 

Incubus, 403. See night mare. 

Vou. H. 3 R Indians, 
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Indians, fweat of, not offenfive to the fmell like that of the African Negroes, 191. 
Indians of Peru, on the fea coaft, gopper-coloured, 237 ;-~im the elevated parts of 
the country, white, ibid. ;—of 6niana and Amagons river, tawny reddifh, ibid. 

Janigo Biervillas’s account of the Chinefe, 160. ” 

Infects, authors who have treated of, Wotton, Aldrovandus, Jonfton, Ray. By inter- 
mixture new fpecies may probably be produced, 152. Language of, 432. Pleafure 
and pains of, 458. Lives fhort, but full of enjoyment, ibid. Thofe without wings 
flower in their motions, but perhaps not Icfs happy, ibid. Their multiplicity hurtful 
to man and other animals, 459. Their enemics innumerable, ibid. 

Invention oft the offspring of accident, 140. 

Johnfon (Dr Sarnuel’s) definition of the fecond fight. His diflike of Prefbyterian church- 
government. His encomium on the Highland clergyman. His obfervations on the 
decond fight ;—that it is ufelefs, without any vifb/e reafon, or perceptible benefit ;—- 
confined to the mean and ignorant, 385. 

Jonfton (Dr John) a Polif phyfician, publifhed at Amfterdam, in 1657, an abridge. 
ment of Ge/ner and Aldrovandus, &c. His arrangement, 35, 36. 

I{thmus of America natives of good ftature and fhape. Women fhort and fquat. Both 
fexes round faces, flat nofes, large grey eyes, thin lips, white teeth, long black hair, 
colour tawny, 235. Another fpecies—colour milk white. A fhort white down 
covers the body, and almoft conceals the face. Eye-lids of the form of crefcents 
with the points turned downwards. See beft by moon light, ibid. 

Julius Caefar offered two human victims in the Campus Martius, 326. 

fumar, a production between a bull and a mare, or a bull and a fhe-afs, uncertain. 
Buffon records the junction of a bull and a mare, but without offspring ;—from the 
jack-afs and cow, afferted by Dr Shaw, 143. See Leger. 


K 


Kabardinfki Tartars beautiful, 167. See Tartars. 
Klein (Mr) 1740. His arrangement of quadrupeds, 50. Birds, 51. Fifhes, 52, 53. 


Reptiles, 53, 54- 


L 


Ladrone or Mariana Ifles, an account of, 182. Inhabitants tall, robuft, and well-pro- 


portioned. Remarkable for their longevity, ibid. 
Language 
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Language foft and harmonious in proportion as we approach the equator, 260. Ex- 
amples of the Yanguage of Otaheite, ibid, Language of beats, 413; birds, 426; 
reducible to a mufical key, 427. Of owls very expreffive. Language of fithes, 431 5— 
of infects, 432;—of the grafshopper, 433 ;+~of bees, ibid.——of the houfe-fly, 434 ; 
-—of the {pider, 435, 436 of the human {pecies, 437. Comparifon of, ibid. 

Land-tortoife a long-lived animal. Singular habits of one that lived above forty years 
in a little walled court; 406. 

Laplanders, 158. (See varieties of the human fpecies.) Dart a javelin with amazing 
force and dexterity, 160. Guftavus Adolphus wifhed to embody a regiment of 
them, but gave up the attempt, ibid. Are idolaters. Keep black cats, to whom 
they communicate their fecrets, ibid. Refemble not the Fins, Goths, Danes, or 
Norwegians, 163. Laplanders of Davie’s Straits diminutive; olive colour; thick 
fhort legs; expert fifhers; eat their meat perfely raw; drink water, or the blood 
of fea-dogs; are robuft, and live to a great age, 229. 

Lee Boo, Prince of Pelew, account of, 341. 

Legat (Francis) account of Java, 177. 

Leger (M.) has deferibed particularly the jumar from the bull and fhe-afs, and froin 
the bull and mare, 142. See Merollo. ; 

Le Maire’s account of the Papous and New Guinea, 183. 

Lettres Edifiantes, 177. 

Leuwenhoek. See Generation. 

Lime-water and oil of turpentine good againft the bite of a viper, 462. 

Linnaeus, 1735,--1767. 13th edition by Gmelin in 1788, page 54. Arrangement, 
Mammalia, 55. Birds, 56. Amphibious, 56. Fithes, 57. Infects, ibid. and 58. 
Has given credit to the ftory of men with tails, 180; and that the Orang Outang 
{peaks with a hiffing found. No proper evidence of this fact, 423. 

Lifter (Dr) his hiftory of canine madnefs, 473. 

Littre (M.) a fupporter of the egg fyftem of generation, 109g. 

Lizards, mixtures of, may produce varieties, 151. Of thefe there are 79 fpecies, all 
innocuous, 479- 

Loango fingular mode of fepulture, 216. 

Loquacity neceflary in nurfes, 442, 443. 

Loubere’s account of the Siamefe, 174. 

Lycurgus abolifhed, at Lacedemon, the horrid rite of facrificing human victims, 331. 
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MéNicol’s remarks on Dr Johnfon, with regard to the fecond fight, 388, 389. 

Madagafcar, natives of, not Negroes but Caffres, 209. 

Mud dog, bite of, its effects ufually appear in 15, 16, 30, or 40 days; fometimes not 
til 11 or 12 months after, 472. Symptoms, ibid. Effects, 473. Prefcription by 
Mead, 477. Ormikirk medicine, ¢79. Tonquin, ibid. 

Madnefs might probably be abated by mufic, 468. 

Malabar coait, natives of, blacker than thofe of Coromandel, which are blacker than 
thofe of Bengal, 187. Same fize with the Europeans ; have long fmooth black hair ; 
wear rings in their nofes, ibid. Bathe promifcuoufly. Marry at eight, ibid. 

Malacca, account of the natives, 176. 

Malays, colour of, red mingled with black, 177. 

Maldiva iflands, inhabitants of, rgo. , 

Mulegaches, or Madecafles, natives of Madagafcar. Rice is their chief article of 
food. The Arabs, who conquered the ifland about three centuries ago, taught them 
the art of writing, 227. Singular cuftoms and opinions, 228, 229. 

Males more loquacious than females, 437. Exception, ibid. 

Malimba in, the hufband ennobled by the wife, 116. 

Malpighius. See Generation. 

Mammalia, §5- 

Man fupcrior to all other animals, not from colour or form, but by his mental 
powers, 347. Not the only animal that dreams, 4o1. See Dreaming. About to 
fleep, lies on his fide, 402. Sleeps longer than moft of the larger animals, ibid. 
Might perhaps become torpid and recover, if guarded againit the fatal effects of 
cold, 412. Female more loquacious than the male, 440. Female fpeaks a year 
fooner, ibid. Final caufe, ibid. 

Mandelflo’s account of the inhabitants of the Moluccas, 179. 

Manilla inhabitants much diverfified. Negroes different, ibid. 

Mare. Night mare. Caufe of, &c. 403. 

Mariana or Ladrone Iflands, 182. 

Marmots, Alpine, fleep during the winter, 406. Thofe tamed and fed in houfes do 
not become torpid, ibid. 

Marquefas Iflands in the South Sea, &c. 315. Inhabitants the moft handfome race of 
people of any in the South 5ea, ibid. 

Marquis 
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Marquis de Sponte Beaufort obtained four puppies from a fhe-wolf and maftiff-dov, 
142. 

Marriage a civil contract in the Pelew Iflands, 338. 

Mead (Dr) on poifons, 467, 468, 470, 472. His prefcription for canine madncfs, 477. 

Melancholy might probably be relieved by mufi¢) 468. 

Mery’s (M.) objections to the egg fyftem of generation, 108. 

Merollo afferts the exiftence of the'ggmar from the bull and the-afs, 143. See Shaw (Dr >} 

Method ufeful and neceffary, 1, 2. 

Mexico and Peru inhabitants of a mixed breed. Genuine natives olive brown, nimble, 
and well proportioned; long black hair, 234, 235. Offered human victims in fa- 
crifice, 328. 

Mimes, the tribe of Negrocs inoft refolute, but capricious and apt to defpair, 218. 

Mind checked in its progrefs by impropcr modes of cducatiqn, 446. When cultivated, 
grafps at ftill oreater acquirements, 453. The more it is cultivated, the more acute 
are its feelings, 454. 

Mindanao, one of the Philippine iflands, an account of its inhabitants by Dampier, 180. 

Mingrelians equally handfome and beautiful as the Circaffians and Georgians, but have 
many bad qualities, 202. 

Mogul, inthe Indian language, fignifies white. Moguls in featurcs refemble the Euro- 
peans, 186. Their women have their legs and thighs long, and bodies fhort, ibid. 
Wave no hair on any part of their bodies. Are chafte, and very fruitful. Have 
eafy labour. ‘The men have very fcanty beards. Marry at ten; the women at 
eight. Become old and wrinkled at thity. Puncture and paint their fkin with the 
juice of plants, in imitation of flowers, 187. 

Molucca Iflands. ‘The inhabitants refembR’thofe of Sumatra and Java in language, 
manners, cuftoms, arms, and colour, 179. Mandelflo’s account of them, ibid. 

Mondongo Negroes the moft cruel and ferocious, 218. 

Monkey, about to fleep, lies on its fide, 402. 

Monomotapa, Negroes of, tall, handfome, and have fine features. Emit no bad fimcll. 
Can endure neither hard labour nor fervitude, 224. 

Monro, (Dr Alexander) an experiment of his on the hedgehog and frog in their dor- 
mant or torpid ftate, 411. Ifas demonftrated that fithes have organs of hearing, 
ae . 

Moors, to the north of Senegal, live by pafturage, free and independent. Are meagre, 


of fmall ftature, but fly and ingenious, 211. 
Mofamb:que 
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Mofimbique Negroes, inhabitants of, have no bad fmell, 209. Go perfeétly naked. 
Pit the flcth of elephants, 224. 

Motion requires exertion ;—is productive of pleafure, vigour, and health, 458. 

Mules unprolific, 141. Buffon has rendered their fertility probable, 142. Mules from 
a fhe-wolf and a maftiff, 142. Ariltotle fays that the mule coupled with the mare, 
and produced an animal, called Afnaus ; and that the female mule readily conceived, 
but rarely brought forth”her fruit to perfection, 43. A female mulé brought forth 
a foal in 176g, ibid. Mules feldom produce in warm regions, nevér in cold. She- 
mule prolific by a horfe, 144. Elybrid birds prolific, 146. Mules of prolific ani- 
mals, the fow, rabbit, &c. may probably produce new fpecies or varieties, 1g1. Al- 
fo in fogs, lizards, and reptiles, ibid. 

Multiplication of the human {pecies, union in a focial ftate, the principal caufe of, 
131. 

Mufic a remedy for the bite or fting of the tarantula, 467. Might be tried in melan- 
choly and paroxyfms of madnefs, 468. Cafe of Saul, 469. Ifchiadic pains cured by 


mufic, 4-0. B.te of the viper, 471. Peftilence, ibid. 


Naires. See Calicut. 

Nago Negroes the moft gentle and humane, 218. 

Names, a few great ones give currency to hypothetical opinions, 150. See Authority. 

Natal beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 223. 

Nature not disjointed and incongruous, 3, , 

Natural Hiftory, authors who have treated of. See Authors. 

Negroes in Manilla, different from the other inhabitants, 179. The hair of fome crifp- 
ed; of others long, ibid. Negroes of Arada and Juda, 215. Negroes in full health 
black ;—when fick become copper coloured or yellowifh, 217. Qualities of, 218, 
aig. White, 236. 

Negro-land comprehends. See page 2009. : 

New Guinea, defcription of, 288. Rencounter with the natives, ibid. Like the New 
Hollanders, all ftark naked ;—ftrange artificial fire-works, 289. 

New Guinea, New Holland, &c. See Guinea, &c. 

Newfoundland favages like thofe of Davis’s Straits, 230. 

Ngw South Wales, 283. 

New 
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New Zealand, See Zealand. 

Nicobar Iflands, north of Sumatra ;—account of the natives, 176. 

Nicol. See M‘Nicol. 

Night-mare, 403. See Mare. 

Nocturnal, a regifter of dreams, 376. Specimen, 377. 

Nootka Bay, Prince William’s Sound, account of, 357. Inhabitants fhort, {quare, high 
cheek bones, flat nofes, white teeth, dark eyes, quick fighted ;—women rofy colour- 
ed cheeks, paint their faces, bore their ears and nofes, fli. their under lips ;—various 
ornaments ;—drefs, the fkins of beafts ;—friendly ;—affeCtionate tu their wives and 
children ;—Jealous of ftraugers ;—fteal weapons, daggers, and long pointed f{pears, 
359. Fur trade valuable, 360. 

Normans offered human facrifices, 332. 

Nubians, a fpecies of Negroes, 207. 

Nuck, 109. 

Numidians rather tawny than black, the men meagre, the women fair and jolly, 190. 


Nurfes, loquacity in them a neceflary accomplifhment, 442, 443. 


O 


Ohiteroa, an ifland in the South Sea, 275. Attempt of the natives,~hoftile, 276. 
lufty and well made ;—weapons, &c. ibid. 
Oil (fee turpentine) remedy againft a viper. 


Ominous dreams confidered, 381.—Fortuitous, 383. 
Oppian’s poems on fifhing and hunting, in which a vaft variety of fifhes and quadru- 


peds are defcribed, with the hiftory of their manners, difpofitions, and oeconomy, 
235 24. 4 

Orang Outang, apes and monkeys, imitate almoft every human action, 423. But there 
is no proper evidence of their {peaking ;—by their chattering one may learn their in- 
tentions and «motions. Though the orang outang has the fame organs of fpeech, 
as man, he never attempts to articulate, 424. 

Orders, intermediate divifions between clafles and gencra, 6. Naturalifts have differed 
moft widely in the formation of orders, ibid. 

Ormfkirk medicine for the bite of a mad dog, 479. r 

Ormus, natives of, brown and tawny, 192. 

Oftiacks, 158. Sce Varieties, &c Seem to be a lefs ugly branch of the Samoides ;- 
feed upon raw flefh or fifh ;—eat every kind of animal ;—for drink, prefer bi6ot to 
water, 163 ;—inhabit under the Goth degree, ibid. 

Orahcite, 
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Otahecite, inhabitants of the friendly clafs of South Sea Iflands, 241. Their habitations 
roofs without walls, 242. Cuftom of dreffing a ftranger in their clothes ;—green 
boughs fymbols of peace and friendfhip, 243. ‘Thievifh, 244. Their funeral rites, 
245. Wound themfelves in their’ paroxyfms of grief, 246. Minftrels, ibid. Mo- 
ret, a pyramidal building of ftone, 247. No combs;—eat the vermin, 248. In 
every other particular delicate and cleanly, ibid. T’attow or ftain their bodies with 
punctures and lamp black ;—clothes of two kinds, one matting, the other a prepara- 
tion like paper, 248. No covering on legs or feet; 249. Shade their faces with 
little bonnets. TTomau, an ornament for the hea, of huinan hair; pieces of it above 
a mile long without a knot, ibid. Vive or fix of thefe are fometimes wrapt round the 
head of one female, ibid. Feathers and flowers ufed for ornament, ibid. Ear-rings 
on one fide only, ibid. Children go naked, 250. Roof refts on three parallel rows 
of pillars nine feet high ;—eaves three and a half;—floor, hay, day and night blocks 
of wood for pillows ;—one ftool for the mafter of the family, ibid. Except 
when it rains, they eat inthe open air, 251. Food, vegetables, hogs, and dogs, 
and fifth, ibid. Drink water, or the juice of the cocoa-nut, 252. Lat apart 
individually, 253. Mufical inftruments, flutes and drums, ibid. No idea of 
modefly, 254. Dance Timorodes and Arreoy, ibid. All bafket makers, 256. 
Make ropes and fifhing lines of bark, and {eine nets of grafs, ibid. Build boats; 
tonls an adze of bafaltic ftone, a chiffel or gouge of bone, a rafp of coral ;—the fkin 
of the fting ray, with coral fand, asa file or polifher ;—canoes from ten to feventy- 
two feet, from one to two feet wide ;—two of thefe lafhed together about three feet 
afunder, with a platform over both, 257. Miffile weapons, flings and fpears, ibid. 
Wonderful prognofticators of the weather ;—diftinguifh the ftars by names, 258. 
‘Thirteen moons ;—day into twelve parts ;—reckon to two hundred. Meafure, a fa- 
thom ;—reckon great diftance by time ; jan guage foft and melodious ;—fpecimen ;— 
that of Otahcite of great extent ;—cutaneous s efurti ons nearly approaching leprofy, 262; 
and latterly a worfe difeafe, 264. Religious notions, 265, 266, 267. Marriage 
and circumcifion, ibid. Government, 268. Ranks, &c. ibid. Succeffion of ho- 
nours, 269. War, ibid. Puniflment, 270. 

Quarines, a large fpecies of American monkeys, diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Preachers, 425. Warangue, &c. ibid. and 426. 

(Wir stor, voyages de, accaunt of Aracan, 175. 

Owls, language of, very expreffive and various, 428. 

Ox, his flumbers light and fhort, 402. Generally lies on the left fide ;meh'!s left kid. 
nev hu ger and fa‘ter than the right, ibid. Language limited, 419. 


P 
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Pain and pleafure mental or corporeal, 445. Sometimes fpring from the fame fource, 
454- Pain itfelf a fource of pleafure, 460. 

Palafoxe’s account of the Chinefe, 169. 

Papous, an account of, 183. 

Paraguay, natives tall, countenance long, fkin olive ;—civilized by the Jefuits, 238, 
239. 

Parennin’s account of the Chinefe, 170. 

Parrot kind poffefs a great range of modulation of voice, 428. 

Patagonians, a gigantic race ;—their exiftence doubtful, 240 Account of by Commo- 
dore Byron, 353. By Captain Wallis, 354. Size fix to feven feet, 4 54: Dex- 
terous in the ufe of a fingular weapon, 355. 

Peacock, voice of, harfh and grating, 429. 

Pelew or Palos Iflands, 335. Inhabitants of a deep copper colour ;—go naked ;— 
middle fize, handfome, tattooed ; regard hair on any part, except the head, as an in- 
ftance of great indelicacy ; friendly, 336. Marriage among them a civil contra&t 
held inviolable ;—polygamy permitted ;—wives, when pregnant, fleep not with their 
hufbands, 338. Mode of burying the dead, 339. Patterns of humanity and moral 
rectitude, ibid. “Inftance of fuperftition, ibid. Believe in a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments, 340. Kill their prifoners taken in war, 341. 

Pelopidas about to facrifice a virgin, fubftitutes a mare, 331. 

Pennant follows but improves upon Ray’s arrangement, 74. 

Perfiatis tefemble the Moguls, 19f. Northern provinces fairer than the fouthern, 192. 
Xenophon fays they were in his time a people thick and fat: Marcelitnus that they 
were pare and thin: Chardin that the Guebres, a remnant of the ‘sticiént Perfians, 
are ugly, ill made, and rough fkinned. From’ intermarriages with the natives of Cir- 
caffia and Georgia, the Perfians are much improved, 193. 

Peru, Indians of, on the fea-coaft, copper-colour, 237. Elevated plain bet ween the Cor. 
dilliras ;—white, Ibid. 

Pefcara, a tawn in Africa, deferted in fummer on account of the ftorpion, 464. 

Phillip (Governor) account of New South Wales, 175. nS 

Bbiipn Iflands, inbabitants of much diverfified }—this diverfity accounted for, 1793 

u-have a refemblance to the Malays, 181. 
Vou IL, 38 Phrygian, 
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Phrygian mglody ufed for the cure of ifchiadic pains, 470.—To heal the bite of vipers, 
471. 

Pigafetta’s account of the inhabitants of Java, 177. 

Pigeon, his coo amorous and plaintive, 428. 

Pigmies in Mauritania, Conftantia, and Bugia, fet a watch ;—give a fignal by a cry, 
&c. 424. And alarm by a fcream, 4265. 

Pindar notices the happy effects of mufic, 470. 

Piffagan, an ifland fixteen leagues weft of Sumatra ;—natives, an account of, 176. 

Pleafure and pain arife from two fources, 445. Pleafure derived from the acquifition of 
knowledge counterbalanced by pain, 453. Caufes of pain augment in quadruple pro- 
portion, 454. Pleafure and pain from bufinefs, ibid. From fexual attachment and 
its confequences, ibid. Pleafure and pain of brute animals, 456. Eguitably diftri- 
buted, 459. 

Pliny the elder, defects of ;—his merits ;—antient naturalifts were diftinguifhed by 
grandeur and elevation of fentiment ;—exalt our ideas of nature, and are folicitous 
to fhow that all her produétions anfwer fome ufeful purpofe to mankind, 18, 19. 

‘ Abfurdities in Pliny’s hiftory of animals, 20. Confufion, 21. 

Poifon, a relative term, what is hurtful to one fpecies of animals falutary food to others, 
461.—Taken into the ftomach whether noxious, ibid. Poifon of ferpents virulent 
in proportion to the heat of the climate, 464. 

Pollock (James) bit by a mad dog, 472. 

Pelypus, frefh water, poifonous, 463. Has no teeth or other inftrument that could 
pierce the fkin, ibid. 

Pope and the catholic hierarchy, 349. Sale of abfolutions and difpenfations the means 
of enriching, ibid. 

Population the refult of fociety, 231. 

Portlock’s (Captain) account of Nootka Bay and Sound, 359- 

Pofition chofen by animals about to fleep, gor. 

Poultry poffefs the moft copious language of all domeftic birds, 430. Curious fact re- 
lative to, 431. 

Pregnancy. Females in that ftate affected by defire or by fear ;—Effects of imagination 
in that dtate, 133, 140. 

Prejudice a barto improvement, 149. 

Premature ftudy painful, 453. 

Prefcription, Dr Mead’s, for canine madnefs, 477. 

Preventative remedies#or canine madnefs, 475. 

Priefts 
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Priefts love good eating, 333. Means of gratifying this appetite, ibid. 

Printing, happy effects of the invention of, 350. 

Progrefs of fuperftition refpecting the victims offered in facrifice, 333- 

Progrefs of the mind checked by improper culture, 446. 

Progrefs and feelings of a well informed mind, 453. 

Prophetic power. See Second Sight, 385. 

Pfittacus galgulus, a fpecies of parrot ;—when about to fleep hangs itfelf by one foot on 
the branch of a tree, 402. 

Pythagoras faid to have been the inventor of mufic as a cure for difeafe, 471. 

Pyrard’s account of the Molucca Iflands, 179. 


Q 


Quadrupeds. In thefe the characteriftic figns are taken from the feet, teeth, paps, 
parts of generation, &c. 7. Authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, Pliny, lian, 
Oppian, Gefnaer, Wotton, Alarovandus, Jonfton, Ray, Klein, Buffon, Briffon, Pen- 


nant, 1—77. 


R 


Rapacious animals, food of, precarious—hence endowed with the power of long abfti- 
nence, 457. Have courage, artifice, patience, &c. ibid. 

Raven, different notes of, 428. 

Ray (Rev. John) in 1693, publifhed his fynopfis of Quadrupeds and Serpents : in 1710, 
his Infeéts: in 1713, his Birds and Fifhes, 44. Arrangement, 44— 48. 

Reaumur, 126. See Reproduction, infra. Defcribes the fting of the bee, &c. 466. 

Redi afferts that the poifon of ferpents taken into the flomach is not deleterious, aor. 

Reformation, happy confequences of, 350. 

Religion, traces of it every where to be found, though frequently finking into fuperfti- 
tion, 347. Affected by climate, ibid. 

Remarks on the bite of a mad dog, 471. ' | 

Reproduttion of parts lopped off, 123. Suppofed caufgs of ;—experiments on carth- 
worms, 123—125. On frefh water worms, 126. M. de Reaumur’s exactnefs and 
fagacity in tracing the reproduction of the claws of cray-fifh, 126. Procefs, 127. 
If the tail be cut off, the animal furvives it a few days only, 128. 

Reptiles. See Serpents. Klein treats of, 54. Pennant, 75. Mixture -of reptiles may 


as e 
produce, 151. 


352 Rochon’: 
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Rochon’s aceount of Madagafcar and Cochin China, 173. 

Roebuck lefs frequent, loud, and ftrong in his cry than the ftag young ones utter a 
fhort and plaintive cry;—eafily imitated, by which their mothers are often deceived 

’ to their own deftrution, 423. 

‘Romans prohibited human facrifices by a law made in the year of the city 657. See 
page 327. 

Rondeletius, a profeffor of medicine at Montpelier, publifhed in 1554 a vol. on 
fifhes, de pifcibus, 29. Arrangement, accuracy, and fidelity, ibid. and 30. 

Rooks in the breeding feafon make clumfy attempts at finging, 428. 

Ruffians, previous to the reign of Peter the Great, were ignorant, brutal, and cowardly ; 
—men and women went promifcuoufly into the fame bath, &c. 206. 


S 


Sacrifices human, Otaheite, 320. Inftances of the fame practices from facred Scripture, 
324. | 

Saint Leger, 142. See Leger. 

Salvianus Hippolitus, profeffor of medicine at Rome. In 1767, publifhed a folio vo- 
lume, entitled, Aguatilium Animalium Hiforia, with figures drawn from the life, and 
enpraved with furprifing tafte and elegance, 30. . 

Samoiedes, 158. See Varieties, &c. Have no fimilarity to the Ruffians, 163. Inha- 
bit 68th or Goth degree, ibid. 

Sanchez (M.) travels in Tartary, 1735-1737, 166. 

Sandwich Iflands, human facrifices frequent in, 322. ; 

Savu, an ifland in the South Sea, 289. Savu 10° fouth, rich in vegetables and animals ; 
“spenatives rather below than above middle fize ;—women fhort and fquat, dark brown 
hair black and lank ;—men well made, vigorous and ative, 289. Eradicate the hair 
from their armpits and beards ;-wear garments of cotton cloth dyed blue ;—a va- 
riety of ornaments, chains of gold wire round their neck, bracelets; the women 
girdles of beads round their waifts. Both fexes have their ears pierced. Some men 
wear rings of ivory two inches broad, and about an inch in thicknefs round their 
arms above the elbow. Narifes traced on their arms, 290. Houfes from 400 to 
20 feet long ;—food every tame animal in their poffeffion, but prefer dogs and cats to 
fheep and goats ;~—~make a kind of wine; chew betle and areca, with lime and tobac- 
co, 291. Rank and political eftablifhment; their pride, a refpectable pedigree ;— 
ftones of memorial, 292. Religion, paganifm ;—excellent morals, ibid. 

scolapendra, 
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Scolapendra, or centipes, poifonous, 463. 

Scorpion, chief of the ftinging animals, infufes a poifon into the wound, 464. Polfon 
of, virulent in proportion to the heat of the climate, ibid. -Poifon of, exhaufted after 
two or three attacks, 465. Stings itfelf to death when it cannot efcape, ibid. Kill 
and devour each other, ibid. 

Scythians facrificed to ‘Mars one of each hundred frifoners, 325. 

Second Sight, or prophetic power, 385. The effect of fituation and circumftances ;— 
their predictions, or rather reveries, are all expreffive of deaths, or other human ca- 
lamities, 385. Specimen, 386. Dr S. Johnfon’s definition of this faculty ;——ad mits 
‘that it is ufelefs ;—confined to the moft mean and ignorant ;—not prefcience ;——Mr 
M‘Nicol’s account of it in his remarks upon Dr Johnfon’s journey, 388, 389. The 
belief of it nearly extinct even in the weftern iflands, ibid. 

Sedentary life gives rife to difeafes, 445. Stone, gout, confumption, want of appetite. 
&c. ibid. 

Semnones in Germany, a human victim ‘on certain occafions, 332. " 

Senegal, negroes of, not fo ftrong as thofe of Guinea, but more ingenious, 217. 

Sepulture, rites of. Inthe Pelew Iflands the body is wrapped in a mat, carried in a bam- 
boo machine on the fhoulders of four men, attended by female mourners making loud 
lamentations, 339. 

Serpents, authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, Pliny, Alian, Wotton, Aldrovandus, 
Jonfton, Ray, Klein ;—their poifon, when taken into the ftomach, afferted by Fon- 
tana to be noxious ; by Redi to be innocuous, 461. Poifon of, virulent in proportion 
to the heat of the climate, 464. Number of fpecies, 218, of which only 32 are 
poifonous. | 

Shaw’s (Dr) authority for the jumar from the jack-afs and cow, 143. 

Sheep reprefented by Buffon as the moft ftupid of quadrupeds, 419. This charge not 
altogether juft, 420. Seek the protection of the fhepherd and dog, ibid. Language, 
ibid. 

Siamefe, account of, 174. Their forehead contratts fuddenly ;—like the chin ends in 
a point ;—long ears a favourite ornament with them and other eaftern nations ;— 
pierced; defcend to their fhoulders, ibid. Account of, by Struys, by Tachard, 17>. 

Silk worms, propofed method of rearing them in Britain, 154. A mixed breed, ibid 
Objetions anfwered, 155. May be the means of raifing a fortune, and making a naine 
immortal, 156. 

Similarities in the external form and internal ftructure of quadrupeds, 4. 

Similarity infufficient for claffification. Difpofitions, manners, inftin¢ts, and oeconomy, 
muft be ftudied, 7. 


Skates 
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Skates of the Laplanders two yards long, 160 —of the Samoiedes two feet, ibid. 

Sleep, its caufes and confequences, 361 et feg. Almoft every animated being fubjeéted 
to its power, 409. Some animals require more, fome lefs. Many fleep all winter, ibid. 

Sloth, real pain, 459. 

Sluggifh motion of {nails and earth worms, 459. 

Snails and earth worms have their foed before them, ibid. 

Society Ifles in the South Sea, 315. 

Sofala, inhabitants of, have no bad {mell, 209. ; 

Somnambulifts. A firiking inftance, 391. Converfation, 392. Mode of awaking, 
393- Another inftance, ibid. A third inftance, 394, where the fomnambulift 
read and wrote without the ufe of his eyes. Devaud, a fourth inftance, 395, 6, 7. 
A treatife on fomnabulifm, under the title of A True and Surprifing Account of a 
Natural Sleep Walker, read before the Philofophical Society of Laufanne, 1788. 

Sorrel an antidote and cure for canine madnefs, 476. 

South Sea Iflands, inhabitants of, divided into two claffes, namely, the friendly, gene- 
rous, and hofpitable ; and the barbarous, brutal, and hoftile, 241. Sacrifice human 
victims, dogs, hogs, &c. 321. 

Spaniards meagre but handfome ;—from the operation of the fun and air fwarthy and 
tawny, 206. 

Sparrows, a remarkable inftance of parental attachment, 438, 439% 

Spiders, and fome other infects, when about to fleep fufpend themfelves by the fore- 
legs, 402. Language of, 435, 436. Amours of, ibid. Poffefs.a very fubtle poifon, 
463, infufed by its probofcis, ibid. : 

Squirrel (fat) torpid in winter, 407. Its temperature, ibid. 

Sting, ftructure of, in bees, wafps, and hornets, accurately defcribed by Hooke and 

’ Reaumur, 466. 

Stinging animals, ex. gr. the {corpion, infufe a poifon into the wound they make, 464. 

Stomach requires to be alternately filled and emptied, 362. 

Struy’s account of the Siamefe, 175. 

Sumatra, an account of the natives of, 176. . 

Superftition defolates the South Sea iflands, 322. Arifes from a thoufand natural 
caufes, 385. 

Swallow, by a fhrill alarm, warns his fpecies of the approach of the hawk, 428. 

Sweat of the Indians not offenfive to the {mell like that of the African Negroes, 191. 

Swedifh women prolific; produce 8, 10, or 12 children; 18, 20, 24, and even 30, 

nat 
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not uncommon. Men liye to 100, 140, or upwards, More remarkable for longes 
vity than any other nation in Europe, 206. 
Swine fleep longer than moft quadrupeds, 402. 7 
Sympathy, its effects on human bodies. - The bond by which Nature attaches mankind 
to each other, 134. | 


T 


Tachard’s account of the Siamefe, 176 ;—of Java, 177. 

Tacitus’s account of the Germans offering human facrifices, 332. 

Tails. It is faid, that, in the Manilla and Philippine Iflands, men have been feen 
with tails, 180. 

Tanna, Ifland of, women carry all the burdens, 320. . 

Tarantula, the large fpider of Apulia, poifon of, 466. Effects, and method of cure, 
ibid. and 467. 

Tartars, (northern) 158. See Varieties, &c. along the Wolga, in the 55th degree, a 
grofs, ftupid, and brutal people, 163. Have no ideas of religion. Will not marry 
young wonen till they have had intercourfe with other men, ibid. Inhabit vaft re- 
gions. Even when young have wrinkled foreheads, 164. Nofes broad and fhort; 
eyes {mall and funk; cheek-bones high; lower part of the face narrow; chin long 
and prominent ; upper jaw falls in; teeth long, and ftand afunder; eye-brows cover 
the eyes; face flat; fin tawny ; hair black; beards fcanty; hair difpefed in tufts ; 
all wander ; live in tents; eat the flefh of horfes, raw or putrid, and dried fith; 
drink mates milk fermented with the flour of millet; fhave their heads except a 
fmall tuft. Women wear their hair, and adorn it with ornaments of copper. All 
robbers, &c. ibid. Tavernier informs us, that the Calmuck Tartars, in the vicinity 
of the Cafpian Sea, have fomething frightful in their countenance; flat faces; finall 
eyes, five or fix inchcs afunder ; inftead of regular noftrils, two holes; their thighs 
bend outward, and thcir legs inward, 165. Thofe of Dagheftan hold the next rank 
in deformity. Little Tartars of Nogai, in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, not 
fo ugly, 165. Siberian Tartars differ in language. Eaftward their features foften. . 
‘The Mongou ‘Tartars the moft polifhed of all the race, ibid. Thofe of Thibet, and 
other fouthern regions, alfo lefs deformed, 166. Kabardinfki beautiful ;—300 men 
of them in the Ruffian fervice, 167 ;—are faid to have migrated from the Ukraine 


to Kabarda about two centuries ago, ibid. | 


Tavernier’s account of the Tonquinefe, 174. 
Teachers, 
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Teachers, incapacity of, 447. 

Terror may produce derangement in the ftructure of a foetus, but cannot produce a 
likenefs or refemblance of the object exciting it, 135. 

Tertre (Father du) Hiftoire des Antilles, 233. 

Thales of Crete faid to have removed the peftilence by mufic, 471. 

Theophraftus on Enthufiafm quoted, 470. 

Themiftocles facrificed three boys to Bacchus, 325. 

Theory of generation. See Generation. Harvey’s fyftem of eggs, Leuwenhoek’s 
homunculi, Buffon’s living organic particles, and Bonnet’s infinite feries of germs. 
Theory,—author who refutes more ufeful than he who invents one, 150. 

Toad not poifonous, 479. 

Tongataboo, one of the South Sea iflands. Cuftom of beating till one fall afleep, 319. 
Continue beating during fleep, 320. Human facrifices, 321. 

Tongufians have no ideas of religion ;—will not marry young women till they have had 
intercourfe with other men, 163. 

Tonquinefe, Dampier’s account of, 173. Complexion delicate; vifage flat and ‘oval, 
ibid. Nofe and lips well proportioned; teeth black by art. Tavernier’s account 
of, 174. 

Tortoife. See Land Tortoife. 

Tranfit of Venus, 245. 

Tripoli, though adjacent to Egypt, its inhabitants tall; have no refemblance to the 
Egyptians, 196. Moorifl ladies wear very long hair; are mothers at 113; grand- 
mothers at 223; ceafe to have children at 303 but live as long as the Europeans. 

Tullo (David) attefts a fhe-mule having had a foal, 145. 

Turkey-cock utters a gobbling noife; makes a humming found with his wings, 429. 
Her brood underftands the language of the Turkey-hen, and provide for their fafety, 
when fhe gives the alarm, 430. 

Turks, from the flaves they procure from all places, are a mixture of all nations, 203. 
Neither males nor females fuffer any hairs to grow on any part of their bodies except 
the head and face; have frefh complexions, a fmooth and delicate fkin, &c. 204. 

Turpentine, oil of, good againft the bite of a viper, 462. 


U 


Uliftea,tan ifland in the South Sea. Singular buildings, arks, arid offerings, 272. 
Model of a carte; jaw-bones trophice of war, ibid. Drefs, dancing, mufic, and 
drama, 273- 

Union 
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Union in the focial ftate ttnds more than any other circumftance to" incteafe popula 
tion, 231. 


V 


Valifnieri. See Generation. 

_Van Helmont faw a cafe of hydrophobia cured by fubmerfion, 478, 

Varieties of the human fpecies, 197. Different thades of colour, ibid. Deepeft black 
in the Torrid Zone, 158. Gradually lighter to the outward verge of the Tempe- 
rate Zones; darkens apain toward the poles,ibid. The moft northerly feem a dif- 
tinct race, ibid. and 1 59. Charatters—broad large faces, flat nofes, eyes of a yellow 
brown, inclining to black, cheek-bones prominent, mouths large, lips thick and re- 
flected, voiee fqueaking, head large, hair black arid fmooth, fkin of a tawny hue, 
ibid.; breafts long, nipples black; ftupid, fuperftitious, void of modefty, want 
courage ; manners; are feldom fick; live to a great age, &c. 160. Of the Tartars 
and Chinefe, Siam and Cochin-China, the Tonquinefe, &c. See Tartars, &c 
Colour, and conformation mark moft varieties. The moft fingular and incredible is 
that of men with tails, faid to be found in the Manilla and Philippine Ifles, 180. 
The women among the Papous and in New Guinea, according to Le Maire, shave 
breafts hanging down to their navel, prominent bellies, limbs and arms fmall, and 
features refembling thofe of apes. 

Venomous liquid taken into the ftomach, its effects, 461. 

Viper may be kept awake during the winter, 407. Bite mortal, 462. Remedy, ibid. 
Kill each other, 465. Bite cured by mufic, 471. 

Vulgar as happy as the learned, 455. Caufes, ibid. and 456. 
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Wafer’s account of the Ifthmus of America, 235. 

Wales, New South, inhabitants of have no clothing, yet have fome sisi of {culpture, 
185. , 

‘War coeval with the exiftence of man, 351. Caufes of, ibid. Inquiry after the final 
caufe of, 352. 

White Negroes, 236. 

Willoughby (Francis, Efq;) died in 1672, aged 37- His Ornithology pais by Ray 
in 1698, 367. His arrangement, 38-40. Fithes, 40—42. 
Vor. IL. ae Wilfon 
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Wilfon {Captain) of the Antelope, wrecked on ihe Pelew Iflands in 1783, well treated 
by the natives, 335. 


Wives and daughters offered to ftrangers. This ftrange cuftom of the northern na-- 
tions accounted for, 162. 

‘Woodpecker utters a fpecies of laugh, 428. . 

Worms. Pennant treats of, 76. See Reptiles. Wnder this head Pennant confiderg 
‘fhell-fifh, 77. Poifoned by the frefh-water polypus, inftantly die, 462. 

Wotton, &c. See page 84. 

Wotton (Edward) of Oxford, publifhed in 1552. His method, 26. His flile unaf- 
fected, concife, and elegant, ibid. 

Wreftling and boxing amufements in the South Sea iflands, 314. 


Xx 


Xenophon fays, that the Perfians in his time were thick and fat, 192. 


Z 


Zanguebar natives are not black. Moft of them fpeak the Arabic language, 209. 

Zealand (New) natives friendly; live on the ridges of hills in flight fheds. Natural 
curiofity, a vaft perforated vock, 277. Natives ftrong and well limbed, active, 
vigorous, and expert, ibid. Colour brown, like that of a Spaniard; hair black ; 
teeth white; features agreeable; mild, gentle, and affectionate to each other; im- 
plicable to their enemies; eat them, 278. Both fexes ftain their faces and bodies 
with black {pots; men add new ones every year, black furrows. When very young, 
like the women, they black only their lips, 279. Marks on the face, fpiral lines, 
ibid. Drefs—net-work and cloth, ibid. Ornaments, ftripes of dogs fur, 2803 izem, 
red feathers of the parrot. Bore their ears. Other ornaments, 281. Houfes fmall, 
furniture {canty; their cookery confined to baking and roafting. Canoes, tools, 
civil government, 282. Religion, 2835 item, 312, Polygamy permitted, ibid. 
Colour from pretty deep black to an olive, 316. Round faces; teeth broad, white, 
and well fet; large eyes; hair black and ftraight. Drefs, the fame for both fexes ; 
an oblong garment, five feet by four, of a filky flaxen fubftance, from a fedgy plant. 
A quantity of the fame plant xed on a fring, and caft about the fhouldess, ferves 
for an outer garment, as it is made to reach the middle of thé thigh, 316. Fix in 
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their heads conibs and feathers by way of ornament; adorn thefe with pear¥Mhell. 
Wear ‘ear-rings ; fome of jafper ;—pierce the feptum of the nofe ;—wear necklaces; 
—paint with red ochre and greafe ;—live in caves, 40 or 50 in a company ;—build 
huts or hovels ;—fubfift by fifhing ;—roaft or bake their fifh;-—~havé no idea of 
boiling any thing ;—build large ftrong canoes ;—breed dogs for eating ;—wheh other 
fith cannot be had, have recourfe to fhell fith ;—war their principal profeffion, 318. 
Exprefs great joy, as well as great grief, by cutting gathes in their cheeks and fore- 
heads, 319. # es 
Aembla (Nova) inhabitants of, 158. See Varieties, &c. Women of, adorn their ears 
” and nofes with pendants of blue ftones, 161. Draw blue lines acrofs their forehead 
and chin, ibid. All live under ground buried ‘in fmoke, ibid.. In advanced life are 
afflicted with blindnefs, 162. Offer of wives and daughters accounted for, ibid. 


FINIS. 


